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This Issue in Brief 


Average annual earnings of fire-department employees in 1984 
ranged from $1,587 to $3,023, according to a survey recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The average annual sal- 
aries Of privates—the occupational group which comprised approx- 
imately two-thirds of the employees covered—was $1,975. The 
average hours on duty per day for all cities combined ranged from 
8.1 for clerical workers to 18.8 for fire chiefs. Privates averaged 16.7 
hours a day on duty in 1934. Page 1159. 


Union wage rates for 27 building trades in 70 cities showed 220 in- 
creases and 54 decreases in May 1935 over May 1934, with 1,185 rates 
unchanged, according to a survey recently completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Changes in weekly hours occurred in 126 cases, 
with 115 decreases and 11 increases. Of 1,479 local unions, 1,216 
reported a 40-hour week, 105 a 44-hour week, 83 a 30-hour week, 
and 67 a 35-hour week. Page 1166. 


The total paid-up membership of the American Federation of Labor 
in August 1935 was 3,153,913, as reported to the 55th annual con- 
vention held in Atlantic City, N. J., in October. This represented 
an increase of 545,902 over the membership in August 1934 as re- 
ported to the 1934 convention. The dominant issue before the 1935 
gathering was whether or not the accepted policy of craft jurisdiction 
should be so modified as to permit the organization of workers in 
mass-production industries into industrial unions. While the craft 
policy was sustained, the industrial form of organization was sup- 
ported by more than one-third of the membership, as reflected in the 
roll-call vote. Page 1242. 


On October 15, 1985, old-age pension measures had been enacted in 
37 States, 2 Territories, and the District of Columbia. A considerable 
proportion of this legislation was the result of the 1935 sessions. 
During 1935 pension laws were passed for the first time in 10 States, 
in 8 States existing laws were repealed and new legislation enacted, 
and in 7 States amendments to previous acts were passed. Of the 
37 State acts now on the statute books, all are mandatory and of 
State-wide effect except those of Florida, Kentucky, Nevada, and 
West Virginia. Page 1178. 


A code to govern the industrial relationships of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and its employees was announced on August 28, 1935. The 
provisions were formulated after long discussion with the workers 
and their labor-union representatives. The new policy will govern 


VII 
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such matters as hiring and firing, wage rates, hours of labor, employe. 
representation, settlement of disputes, and other questions 1 lating 
to working conditions. About 17,000 employees will be affected 
Page 1222. 






The number of clearly unjustified refusals of jobs by persons on reli¢f 
is exceedingly small, according to an investigation made in five local. 
ities by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. A specia| 
analysis of a number of refusals of domestic-service jobs is presented 
because such refusals disclose certain problems involved in this 
particular field of employment. Page 1194. 








Average earnings per hour for employees in petroleum refineries jy 
July 1934 were 75 cents per hour, as compared with 64 cents in May 
1929. During the same period the average working week declined 
from 49 to 35 hours. These figures do not include clerical workers. 
Page 1305. 


Efficiency and productivity are improved by a change in the distribu. 
tion of the daily diet from the conventional three meals to more frequent 
periods, according to a study made by two scientists in Yale Uni- 
versity. A study was made of the production of a group of factory 
workers under an alternate 3-meal and 5-meal a day regimen in 
comparison with that of a control group of operators eating three 
meals throughout the period of study. The control group showed only 
slight variation in the successive 2-week periods into which the study 
was divided, while productivity among the experimental group showed 
marked improvement when mid-morning and mid-afternoon meals 
were eaten, the average increase for these periods amounting to 9.7 
percent. Page 1226. 


The N. R. A. code for the laundry industry, as applied to Connecticut 
laundries, adjusted inequalities in earnings and gave substantial way 
increases to women in.the lowest paid groups. The Connecticut De- 
partment of Labor, however, finds from a survey of the industry 
that because of low hourly rates and part-time employment, earnings 
in relation to increasing cost of living are still so inadequate as to call 
for the application of the State minimum wage law to the laundry 
industry. Page 1334. 
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Salaries and Working Conditions of Fire-Department 
Employees, 1934 ' 


VERAGE annual earnings of municipal fire-department em- 
ployees in 1934 ranged from $3,023 for chiefs to $1,587 for 
telephone operators. The average annual salary of privates-——-the 
occupational group which comprised approximately two-thirds of the 
employees covered-—was $1,975 during the year. The average hours 
on duty per day, for all cities combined, ranged from 8.1 for clerical 
workers to 18.8 for fire chiefs. Privates averaged 16.7 hours on duty 
per day in 1934. 

These figures are based on a canvass made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the fire departments of all cities in the United States with 
a population of 25,000 or over. Information was requested concern- 
ing the salary of each employee, allowances granted in addition to 
salaries, the usual number of hours on duty per day, and days on duty 
per week, vacations with pay allowable annually, number of disabling 
injuries to employees while on duty during the year ending June 30, 
1934, and promotion policies. Reports were received from 379 cities 
and the number of employees totaled 62,479. 

Space limitations permit the publication of only a brief summary 
of the findings in the present article. Detailed information for each 
of the cities included in the survey, however, may be obtained upon 
application to Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Average Annual Salaries 


For all fire-department employees in all of the cities covered the 
average annual salary in 1934 was $2,032. As previously indicated, 
however, annual earnings varied widely in the different occupational 
groups. The salaries of chiefs were the highest, averaging $3,023. 
The lowest average salary was $1,587, received by telephone operators. 


‘Prepared under the direction of Jacob Perlman, chief of Division of Wages, Hours, and Working 
Conditions, by G. H. Loudenslager and H. O. Rogers, of the Burean of Labor Statistics. 
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is illustrated by table 1. 


Table 


Size of city 
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How the average earnings varied in the different occupational ¢ 
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No average, however, can give an accurate idea of the wide spread 
of earnings within occupational classes. Thus, although the annual 
salary of chiefs in all cities averaged $3,023 in 1934, the range was 
from $1,000 to $11,000. In the same way, the annual salaries of 
privates in 1934 varied from a low of $600 to a high of $2,810. Varia- 
tions just as pronounced are revealed for virtually all of the other 
major occupational classes. 

One of the chief reasons for the wide variations in earnings within 
occupational groups is that salaries paid depend in large measure upon 
the size of the city in which the workers are employed. This is 
characteristic of nearly all branches of employment, but the tendency 
is especially well exemplified by the records of the fire departments. 
From table 1 it will be noted that the average annual salary of 
privates in cities with a population of 1,000,000 or over was approxi- 
mately 50 percent higher than in cities with a population of from 
25,000 to 50,000. ‘The rise is gradual at first. The average for cities 
of from 50,000 to 100,000, for example, was only about 6 percent 
higher than in cities of from 25,000 to 50,000 and an increase of less 
than 1 percent is shown in the average salary of privates employed 
in cities of from 100,000 to 250,000 population over the level prevailing 
in cities with a population of from 50,000 to 100,000. The most 
striking difference in the salaries of privates is shown between cities 
with a population of 1,000,000 or more and those in the group 500,000 
and less than 1,000,000, the averages being $2,485 and $1,912 respec- 
tively, a difference of 30 percent. 

For other occupational groups the picture is essentially the same. 
Regardless of rank or occupation, salaries are uniformly highest in the 
cities with a population of more than 1,000,000 and lowest in the 
cities of from 25,000 to 50,000. In some of the occupational groups, 
however, the differentials were much more pronounced than in others. 
This was especially true of employees in the high-salary brackets. 
Thus, the average salary of chiefs in cities with a population of over 
1,000,000 was more than three times the average of those employed 
by cities of between 25,000 and 50,000. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Annual Salaries of Privates in Fire Departments of 
Selected Cities with a Population of 250,000 and under 500,000 








Annual salaries Annual salaries 
of privates of privates 
Northern cities Southern cities 
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Salaries of fire-department employees likewise show Pronounced 
geographical differentials. These differences are illustrated by table 
2, which shows the annual salaries paid to privates in 14 cities With 9 
population of from 250,000 to 500,000. The interesting feat ire of 
this table is the fact that the maximum salary paid in several of th 
southern cities did not equal the minimum starting salaries in 1\0s¢ of 
the northern cities. | 

In addition to the basic salaries, supplementary allowances gr. 
granted to the fire-department employees in many cities. The form 
of allowance varies sharply in the different cities, but provision of 
living quarters for the employees on duty is by far the most isual 
A few of the cities covered provided board as well as sleeping quarters. 
In a number of cities, a full complement of equipment is furnis!jed to 
the fire-fighting force. Other cities provide only a portion of the 
necessary equipment, usually the rubber boots, helmets, and water. 
proof coats. Cash allowances ($25 to $50 annually), in lieu of uni- 
forms and equipment, were granted by some of the cities. 


Hours on Duty 


THE average number of hours on duty per day of fire-departiment 
employees in all cities covered in the 1934 survey ranged from 8.1 {or 
clerical workers to 18.8 for chiefs. For virtually all members of the 
fire-fighting force, the average number of hours was in excess of 1). 
Assistant or deputy chiefs averaged 17.4 hours per day, captains 16.7 
hours, chauffeurs or drivers 15.5 hours, and the average for privates 
was 16.7 hours. By contrast the working time of the employees who 


were not a part of the fire-fighting staff approximated the level pre- 


vailing in industry and commerce. 

In contrast with the trend of earnings, the size of the cities ap- 
parently had little effect upon the working time of the fire-depart- 
ment employees. As far as the fire-fighting forces are concerned, 
those in the smaller cities appear to have a slight advantage with 
respect to working time over those in the larger cities. In cities 
with a population of over 1,000,000 the average number of hour 
on duty per day for privates was 19.8. This compares with 16.4 
hours in cities of from 50,000 to 100,000, 16.1 hours in cities of from 
25,000 to 50,000, 15.7 hours in cities of from 100,000 to 250,000, 
15.4 hours in cities of from 250,000 to 500,000, and 14.3 hours in 
cities of from 500,000 to 1,000,000. For other classes of employees, 


however, the hours on duty per day were somewhat less in the larger 
cities. 
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Table 3.—Average Number of Hours on Duty per Day of Fire-Department 
Employees in 1934, by Size of City 
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' For all men in this group except a very few for whom data were not reported. 
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With respect to the number of days on duty per week, the em. 
ployees in the large cities have a decided advantage. In the smalle; 
cities employees are frequently on duty 7 days a week. By contrast. 
in cities with a population of more than 1,000,000 most fire-depart. 
ment employees are on a 6-day-week schedule and some work only 
5.5 days. Table 4, showing by size of cities the number of days oy 
duty per week for privates, is indicative of the general trend. |) 
connection with the number of days on duty per week of fire-depart. 
ment employees, it should be noted that many cities have adopted 
the double-platoon system by means of which half of the fire-fighting 
force is alternately on and off duty 84 hours. 


Table 4.—Number of Days on Duty per Week for Privates in Fire Departments 
of 379 Cities in 1934, by Size of Cities 












































| 
| Number of days on duty per week 
Size of city Number of 
employees 
Low High | Average 
a 
pC ee ae eee 2? eee. ee 41, 489 | 3.0 7.0 | { 
Cities of 1,000,000 or more_..__.......-.---- wen ae 10, 786 | 3.5 6.0 | 4.4 
Cities of 500,000 and under 1,000,000... __- Bona tei 5, 996 | 3.5 7.0 5.9 
Cities of 250,000 and under 500,000.._..............___- 6, 805 3.3 7.0 | 
Cities of 100,000 and under 250,000__.......___- tine Bigs 7, 413 3.5 7.0 8 
Cities of 50,000 and under 100,000._.............____- = 5, 783 3.0 7.0 7 
Cities of 25,000 and under 50,000__._....._..__________ -| 4, 706 3.5 7.0 8 
| 
1 For all except a very few for whom data were not reported. 
The hours on duty per week for all employees ranged from a low 


of 24 to a high of 168. For the most part the high of 168 hours a 
week was reported for chiefs, assistant chiefs, and others of high rank 
who were considered subject to call at all times, but 168 hours a 
week was also reported for a few of the employees in the lower ranks. 

Annual vacations with pay are now granted by most cities to em- 
ployees in the fire departments. The practice is general in all of 
the most important cities. Indeed, the only cities with a population 
of more than 100,000 which as yet have failed to make provision for 
paid vacations are Tampa, Fla.; Evansville, Ind.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; and El Paso, Fort Worth, and San Antonio, Tex. In 
the smaller cities the practice is not so wide-spread, but the great 
majority of even the smallest cities covered (those with a population 
of from 25,000 to 50,000) had adopted a policy of annual vacations 
with pay for the employees in the fire departments. 

For .most.of -the cities the customary vacation. was 2 weeks (14 
days), but in some cities the annual vacations were considerably 
longer. Fire-department employees in New York City, for example, 
are allowed 3 weeks annually with pay and those in Chicago 20 days. 
As far as the rank and file of the departments is concerned 21 days a 
year is the maximum, but in a number of cities the chiefs and assistant 
chiefs are allowed 30 days annually. 
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Hazards of the Service 


Durive the year ending June 30, 1934, a total of 5,986 fire-depart- 
ment employees received disabling ? injuries, in the 363 cities which 
supplied information on this point. (See table 5.) As the total num- 
her of employees in the cities for which information was available 
was 60,090, approximately 1 out of every 10 employees suffered a dis- 
abling injury during the year. This is about 50 percent higher than 
the accident rate reported for police-department employees. 

Curiously enough the accident rate was highest in the smaller cities. 
Table 5 shows that in cities with a population of less than 100,000 
the accident rate was nearly double that in cities of 500,000 or over. 
This may be due to better equipment and higher standards of train- 
ing in the larger cities, although difference in type of building con- 
struction is probably a major factor contributing to the difference. 


Table 5.—Number of Fire-Department Employees in 363 Cities with a Popula- 
tion of 25,000 or over Injured During the Year Ending June 30, 1934 








Number of employees injured 
Total num- 
Size of city ber of em- "7 


ployees Total Fatal Nonfatal 








PUY ee!) eae RPGR PORTER ED! <8 ae 919 FE 60, 090 5, 986 81 5, 905 


Cities of 1,000,000 or more 15, 007 1, 729 13 1, 716 
Cities of 500,000 and under 1,000,000__..............-.-- 7, 981 1,018 7 1,011 
Cities of 250,000 and under 500,000 10, 243 1, 265 10 1, 255 
Cities of 100,000 and under 250,000 10, 696 996 24 972 
Cities of 50,000 and under 100,000 8, 532 513 13 500 
Cities of 25,000 and under 50,000 « 7, 631 465 14 451 























Of the 5,986 disabling injuries reported for the year, 81 were fatal. 
With respect to fatalities also, the smaller cities have the worst records. 
Nearly a third of the fatalities were accounted for by the cities with a 
population of between 100,000 and 250,000. The cities with a popu- 
lation of less than 100,000 accounted for another third of the fatal 
accidents. On the other hand, the cities with a population of over 
500,000, although accounting for more than 38 percent of the fire- 


department employees covered, reported only 20 fatalities during the 
year. 





? Injuries serious enough to cause absence from work. 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Building T rad, 
in 1934 and 1935 ' 


SURVEY of union wage rates in force in May 1934 and May 193; 

in 27 building trades indicates that, of 1,459 comparable ry 

quotations for the 2 years, 220 rates were higher in 1935 than in 194 

and 54 rates were lower. The remaining 1,185 rate quoiatio, 

showed no change between the 2 years. There were fewer changes jy 

hours of work per full-time week. Of the 126 changes in weekly hou 
115 showed decreases and 11 increases. 

Union scales of wages and hours were obtained by agents of thy 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, who visited 70 cities throughout the U nite 
States. The cities were selected on the basis of size, geographic! 
distribution, and strength of trade-union organization. Informatin 
regarding rates of wages and hours was obtained from union officiak 
representing 69 trades and subdivisions of trades in the baking, build. 
ing and construction, transportation, and printing and publishing 
industries. 

The present article covers only the most significant building trades 
Data for the remaining trades will be presented in bulletin form. 

This study is a continuation of the Bureau’s annual series of studies 
of union scales of wages and hours of Jabor, begun in 1912. The latest 
bulletin in the series covered wage quotations as of May 15, 1933! 
No study was made in 1934, but the field agents in the present survey 
gathered data for May 1934 and May 1935. The figures for 1934 
presented herewith are, therefore, being published for the first time. 

The greatest number of wage changes was found among the steam- 
fitters, with 22 increases and 1 decrease out of 66 comparable quoti- 
tions. Inside-wiremen local unions quoted 16 increases out of ff 
comparisons; carpenters, 15 increases out of 68 comparisons. Neither 
of these trades show decreases in the cities covered. Of the principal 
building crafts, the bricklayers, with three rises and four declines in 
rates, were the only group showing fewer increases than decreases. 

Changes in weekly hours were relatively less frequent than wage 
changes. The greatest proportion of decreases in hours was foun 
among the asbestos workers, plumbers, and steamfitters. Inside 
wiremen reported 10 decreases and 2 increases in 66 comparisons 
Granite cutters was the only trade showing no change in hours, 
all other trades showed more decreases than increases. Of the |! 
increases in hours, one was from 30 to 35 hours, three from 30 to 4) 
hours, three from 35 to 40 hours, and four from 40 to 44 hours. Tiree 
of the increases were in Duluth and two each in Toledo and Erie. 
1 Prepared by C. F. Rauth and J. J. Senturia, under direction of Jacob Perlman, chief of Division 
Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions, and Florence Peterson, chief of Industrial Relations Divisio. 


2 Reported in U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 600: Union Scales of Wages and Hours of | abot, 
May 15, 1933. 
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Tie trades covered in the present article concentrated heavily on 
the 40-hour week, with 1,216 out of 1,479 quotations reporting that 
number of weekly hours. The 44-hour week was next in rank, re- 
ported by 105 local unions. The 30-hour week was reported by 83 
local unions, and the 35-hour week by 67 locals. One glaziers’ local 
reported 48 hours. The . maining 7 locals attempted to spread the 
work among their members by working 3 or 4 days a week. 


Table 1.—Union Scale of Hours per Week in ene 2 Trades in 1935, » by Trades 
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No quotations below $1.00 an hour for May 1935 were reported by 
the following skilled building trades—bricklayers, granite cutters, 
marble setters, mosaic and terrazzo workers, plasterers, structural- 
iron workers, structural-iron workers’ finishers, stonemasons, and 
tile layers. The greatest number of quotations below $1.00 an hour in 
the skilled journeyman trades was found among the painters and 
carpenters. Twenty-four out of 67 quotations for painters were 
less than $1.00 an hour, and 20 out of 68 quotations for the car- 
penters. Of the helpers and laborers groups, the elevator construc- 
tors’ helpers showed the highest rates, with six above $1.00 an hour 
and none below 50 cents an hour. The highest rate for building 
laborers was 93.8 cents an hour in one local in New York City. 
Thirty-eight rates for building laborers were above 50 cents an hour 
and the remaining eight were below. The lowest rate, 40 cents an 
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hour, was found in Atlanta, Birmingham, Houston, Jacksonville, anq 
New Orleans, all in the South. 

Rates reported by unions in the five largest cities for 1934 and 193; 
show certain minor variations. No changes in rates were reported 
in any trade in Detroit between the two years. There was one change 
in Los Angeles, a decline of 2.5 cents per hour in the rate for plumbers 
Chicago shows the greatest number of advances, with four increases, 
which raises the unweighted average hourly rate for the 27 trades from 
$1.317 in 1934 to $1.338 in 1935. New York and Philadelphia bot) 
show two increases and three decreases. The increases were larger, 
making an unweighted average rise of 0.1 cent in New York and 06 
cent in Philadelphia. In terms of the unweighted average of hourly 
rates for 17 trades, for which rates were obtained in the five cities, 
the rank of these cities corresponds to their rank in population. 


Table 2.—Number of Quotations for 1935 in Building Trades, with Hourly 
Wage Rates 
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. 1 There were 8 quotations for building laborers and 1 quotation for hod carriers for less than 50 cents ar 
our. 


Table 3 gives the wage and hour scales as quoted by building trade- 
union officials in the 70 cities visited. 
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Table 3.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 1934 
and 1935, by Cities 
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Table 3. 
and 1935, by Cities—Continued 
Carpenters Cernent finishers Elevator co: 
City Rates per hour re pe Rates per hour ee Rates per hour 
1934 1935 | 1934/1935) 1934 1935 | 1934} 1935) 1934 1935 
pe SS (er $0. 900 |$0. 900 40 40 |$1. 000 |$1. 009 40 40 |$1. 150 |$1. 150 
Baltimore, Md-.-....---.--- 1.100} 1.100} 49] 40] 1.000 | 1.000} 40] 40) 1.250] 1.250 
Birmingham, Ala..--...-| 1.000 | 1.000 | 40] 40] 1.000 | 1.000 |} 40] 40] 1.150] 1.150 
Bestom, BeaGs. «....-..«.-< 1.175 |} 1.175 40 49 | 1.250 | 1, 250 40 40 | 1.330 | 1.33¢ 
| iy .-| 1.000 | 1.000} 40] 40) .900 |] 1.125 | 40] 401] 1.050] 1. 180 
Butte, Mont-_.......-..--] 1.250 | 1. 250 30 3C | 1.375 | 1.625 | 40 30 | 1.254) bh 254 | 
" S .750 | 44] 44 
Charleston, 8. C....-..-.- { "7501 “soo | 401 40 } Ta = | 
Charleston, W. Va_---.-- .750 | 1.000 | 44 40 }_. Re. 1.100 | 1, 100 
Charlotte, N. C.... ...--.- ~ poet  - 2 2 ae BP Seas eee - ; 
o ’ See ae 1.313 | 1.313 40 40 | 1.313 | 1.313 40 49 | 1.425 | 1.425 
Cincinnati, Ohio__-_-.---- 1.200 | 1.200; 40} 40] 1.025] 1.025] 40] 40] 1.275 | 1.309 
Cleveland, ee RM 1,125 | 1.125 40; 40] 1.125 /] 1.125 | 40] 401] 1.300] 1.300 
Columbus, a 1.000 | 1.000 40 4" 800 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.160 | 1. 190 
OO” | eee 1.000 | 1.000} 40) 40) 1.000] 1.000} 40 4 1,000 | 1.000 
Davenport, Iowa. (See 
Rock Island, IIl., dis- 
trict.) ! 
Dayton, Ohtio............ 1,000 | 1.000} 40} 40] 1.000! 1.900 | 40/ 40 
Denver, Colo-_- asesenl Ea ae 40 30 | 1.004 | 1.004 44 44) 1.225 | 1.225 
Des Moines, lowa.. — 1. 150 35 35 | 1.125} 1.125 40 40 | 1.125 | 1.125 
Detroit, Mich......-.-.-- 1.000 | 1.000 { = } a 1. 250 | 1, 250 
Duluth, Minn...-.....---| 1.000 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.900 | 1.000 40 49 | 1.000 | 1.000 
El mes , Shane 1.000 | 1.000} 40] 40] 1.000] 1.000! 40] 40/.______]. 
Erie, Pa_---- -800;} .800; 40}; 40] 1.000] 1.000! 20) 40] 1.030) 1.030 
Grand Ra ids, Mich..___| .900 .900 | 40] 46 Pe A : 1.080 | 1.110 
Houston, Tex._---------- 1.000 | 1.000 | 40 | 40) 1.009} 1.000 | 40] 40 | 1.000! 1.000 
Indianapolis, Ind.....--.-| .850} 1.000} 40} 40) .750| .900 |} 40) 40) 1.250} 1.250 
Jacksonville, Fla_- -| .750] .750} 44] 441] 1.000/ 1.000! 40) 40] 1.050) 1.050 
Kansas City, Mo......---| 1.125 1.125}; 40; 40) 1.125/ 1.125| 40| 40) 1.355] 1. 280 
Little Rock, Ark_-.-.-.---- .800 | 1.000} 40] 40] 1.000 | 1.000] 40} 40] 1.125) 1.125 
Los Angeles, Calif......._| 1.000 | 1.900 40 40 | 1.250 1.250 44 44 | 1.125 | 1.125 
Louisville, Ky-.--.--.----- . 800 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.000 | 1. 100 40 40 | 1.020) 1.110 
Madison, Wis.. .-..---.-| .750 . 900 14 49 | 1.000 | 1.000 44 opens oe 
Manchester, N. H....----| 1.000 | 1.000 | 406) 40] 1.300] 1.390] 40] 40 ep end aed 
Memphis, aaa . 875 . 875 4() 40 | 1.100 | 1.100 40 40 | 1.175 | 1.175 
Milwaukee, Wis-.-.-_.---- . 925 . 925 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.125 40 40 | 1.140} 1.140 
Minneapolis, Minn. -- .850 | 1.000} 40] 35] 1.000/ 1.000} 44] 40] 1.125 | 1.190 
Moline, Ill. (See Rock 
Island, I1l., district.) 
Nashville, ‘Tenn......-.--- .750| .750| 44] 44 ae Lae Se I 980 | . 980 
Newark, N. ba ...---| 1.400 | 1.400 40; 40) 1.688 | 1.500} 40] 40) 1.403 | 1.403 
New Haven, Conn..-.--- 1.063 | 1.063 | 40; 40] 1.200/ 1.200] 40} 40) 1.300)! 1.300 
New Orleans, La.-_------ .750 | .750| 44 4) .850| .850) 44] 44] 1.160) 1.110 
New York, N. Y-.-..------| 1.400 | 1.400 40 40 | 1.400 | 1. 400 40 40 | 1.403 | 1.403 
Norfolk, Va.--.----.-.--.| .800| .800| 44| 44! 1.000! 1.100| 40] 40/ 1.060 | 1.080 
Omaha, Nebr..-.---..--.- .900 | .900/} 35] 40/ 1.900 | 1.000] 40! 40)! 1.000 | 1.000 
Oklahoma City, Okla....| .7 . 87 44 44 | 1.333 | 1.000 30 30 | 1.000 | 1.000 
AND deen th davlw oboe 1. 125 | 1. 250 40 40 | 1.125 | 1.250 40 40 | 1.100 | 1. 290 | 
Philadelph Pa_._....-.| 1.000 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.050 | 1.050 40 40 | 1.400 | 1.360 
Pittsburgh, Pa........-.-. 1. 250 | 1.250 40 40 | 1.400 | 1. 400 40 40 | 1.490 | 1.499 
Portland, Maine.-....-...}.....-- ah Sn he B-  Ofl 44 40 emen . 
Portland, Oreg--.-....--- . 990 | 1.000 40 40 . 900 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.120 | 1.210 
a R. I.. .__-...| 1.000 | 1.000 | 44] 44] 1.000] 1.000 | 40} 40] 1.220] 1.220 
ene, £O...--.4.. 5555. 1.000 | 1. 200 44 35 | 1.250 | 1. 250 40 40 | 1.230 | 1.220 | 
Ricemesd, v (AEDT captain sem . 800 . 800 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.100 44 40 | 1,080 | 1. 0x0 
Rochester, N. Y...-.----- .900 | 1.050; 40}; 40) 1.250] 1.259) 40] 40] 1.220] 1.220 
Rock Island ii, district_| 1.000 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.C€00 40 40 | 1.150 | 1.150 
St. Louis, Mo............ 1. 250 | 1. 250 40 40 | 1.313 | 1.313 40 40 | 1.480 | 1. 480 
St. Paul, ie -----| .850 |} 1.000 40 35 | 1.000 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.125 | 1. 190 
Salt Lake le Utah....| .900 . 900 44 44 | 1.000 | 1.000 40 fh Sten ee 
San ——. ase -| 1.000 | 1.000 | 40] 40/ 1.000] 1.000} 40] 40) 1.050) 1.050 
San F f......| .900 . 900 40 40 | 1.125 | 1.125 40 ¥ 1. 250 | 1. 250 
agg my  Foeeag ok -| 1.125 | 1.125 40 40 | 1.200 | 1. 200 40 1. 270 | 1. 270 
Seattle, Wash........_.-- 1.125 | 1. 125 30 30 | 1.125 | 1.125 30 30 | 1.145 | 1.425 
South Bend, Ind.........| £000 | 1.000 | 40| 40| 1,000} 1,000| 40| 40| 950 | 1.000 
Speneee. Wash EO Bh . 875 | 1.090 40 40 | 1.000 | 1. 250 40 30 | 1.125 | 1.125 
Toledo, On Dan cceke 1.000 | 1.000; 40/| 40/ 1.375 | 1.375 | 40) 40 | 1.225) 1.225 
~~ he sdk 1.000 | 1.000 44 4C | 1.250 | 1. 250 40 40 | 1.230} 1.230 
me ED ces 1.250 | 1.375 | 40) 40) 1.250/ 1.250} 40 | 40) 1.660 | 1.660 
Wiehe _—. sl . 750 -750 | 44 Soe, Pty _...| 1.080 | 1,080 
Worcester, Mass_..---- 1.000 | 1.000} 40] 40} 1.300 | 1.300} 40| 40/ 1.300} 1.300 
, CO) ae . bem 22 Sa | See eS BS Oe ee ee 
Youngstown, | a 1.200 | 1.200} 40} 40] 1.000] 1.000; 40| 40| 1.260} 1.260 
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3.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 1934 
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Table 3.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 1934 Mamer able 
and 1935, by Cities—Continued 







































































Hod carriers Inside wiremen Lathers 
Cit Rates per |Hoursper| Rates per /|Hours per Rates per Hours 
y hour week hour week hour Der Week 
1934 | 1935 | 1934|1935/ 1984 | 1935 | 1934] 1935] 1984 | 1935 1934\jg. 
NR, SBR. oo cniacaccet $0. 500 | $0. 500 44 40 |$1. 125 |$1. 125 40 40 | $1. 000 1.000 | 44 | 
Baltimore, Md_..-.......| .750 -750 | 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 40]; 40 1. 250 1.250 40 y 
Birmingham, Ala_-----_- . 600 . 600 40 | 40) 1.000 | 1.125 40; 40 1. 000 1.000 40 y ts 
Boston, Mass. ....-_____- | .700} .700| 40} 40] 1.250 | 1.250] 40| 40] 1.500; 1.500 39 4 gmeatiant 
Buffalo, N. Y------.--- yates” supe” ast ers 1.125 | 1.125 | 40/ 40} 1.000] 1.250 49) y mma 
Butte, Mont_.........__. | 1.125 | 1.125 | 30 | 30] 1.500 | 1.500] 80] 30 |.-...._.|.-...- lk —— 
CENRCEE. WO... ....clcueccstlipncaniiobaeecs --.--| 1.000 | 1.000 | 44] 40 |_....---|.---___- OH te. pore 
Charlotte, N. O.....____- Bee me. ee .600 | .750| 40] 40|-.-..---|..-..-.. mS 
Chicago, Ml_....-......-- | .825 | .825| 40] 40 | 1.500] 1.500} 20] 20] 1.500] 1.500) 40 yj eeu 
Cincinnati, Ohio____.___- | -700; .7 46 | 40 | 1.250] 1.250; 40) 40] 1.313 | “1.313 | 40) y Charle: 
Cleveland, Ohio..........| .600 | .725| 40] 40) 1.375 | 1.500; 40| 40 1, 250 1.375 | 40) 4 Charle 
Columbus, Ohio_.______- | .650 | .800 | 40] 40] 1.000] 1.000; 40} 40] 1.200} 1200 4 y Charlo 
Ds, coach cwnaccalencedinitetdien = a ea 1.000 | 1.000 | 40/ 40| 1.000] 1000/4 y Chicas 
Dayton, Ohio._......___. -800 | .800 | 35 | 35 | 1.250/ 1.250| 40; 40 | 1.200; 1.200 | 40) y Cinein 
Denver, Colo... ..-...... -750 | .750| 40 | 40 | 1.250 | 1.250) 30} 30/ 1.250] 1.100| 40 @ MR Gjvel 
Des Moines, Iowa_......._| .900 | .900 | 35.) 35 | 1.250] 1.250] 40/ 40| 1.429] 1.429) 35 x C lum 
Detroit, Mich__.........- .800 | .800] 44} 44] 1.250] 1.250] 44] 44] 1.250] 1.250 | 32) » Dallas 
Duluth, Minn-.-......_. |; .800 .800; 40; 44/ 1.000/ 1.000; 30| 40; 1.000; 1.200/ 40) w Daver 
it, "=e aS eas ae, ae * g8? £484 (8 | wee eae Roc! 
Of ee a ee x ene Se ee eS Pa: - SE" Soc Ree | eee Wee oi trict 
J Ee aes ee ee See -750 | .830; 40; 40 . 800 .800 | 40 | 4 Dayte 
Eeemeee, TO. ........<- -625 | .600 | 40; 40 | 1.000/ 1.000; 40; 40; 1000; 1000/40 4 Denve 
Indianapolis, Ind__. 625 | .725| 40] 40 |{* 290] tG00} 401 40 |} -750] 1-200 | 40 4 fmDes 3 
. : f1.100 | 1.100} 40; 40 Detro 
Jacksonville, Fla_...-.... -400 | .400 | 40) 40 }\1°o00 | 1.000 | 40| 40 \ wascccefeoccceee me Dalal 
Kansas City, Mo... ._--- -800 | .800 | 40] 40 | 1.250] 1.250] 40] 30) 1.250] 1.250 | 40/ » Tip Pa 
Little Rock, Ark________. as ER OR ‘oe ee we: Pee ee {’ 1.000 | 71.00 | 40) © TER Erie, 
3, 750 3.750 | 40 | 4% Grant 
Los Angeles, Calif._..____ . 750 -750 | 40; 40] 1.000] 1.000; 40 40 1. 250 1,250 | 30 | 30 Hous 
Louisville, Ky.....-...- 625 | .625] 40] 40] 1. 000 1. 009 40 40 1.100} 1.100 | 40) © MiB india 
Madison, Wis............ -750| .750| 44] 40 }{1°390 | 1'200 | 40} 30 | 1-200] 1-200] 40° w Jacks 
Manchester, N. H...._-- -700 | .7 40; 40| .850; .850| 40/| 40 re hay RY Seese he. Little 
: A 1.125 | 40) 4 
Memphis, Tenn......... 500} 500} 40} 40] 1.000] 1.125] 40} 40 [{31 59) 13 tbo | in| Los f 
Milwaukee, Wis_.__.____ .800 | .800} 40} 40] 1.250] 1.250] 40]; 40] 1.200 1.200 | 40 | 40 Madi 
Minneapolis, Minn-.-__- 850 | .850; 40 | 40] 1.000] 1.000 | 40; 40 | «1.200 / «1.200 | 30; % Man 
Nashville, Tenn........._|------- - 600 |... 40 | 1.000 | 1.000; 40] 40; 1.100] 1.100/ 40| 4 Mem 
Newark, N. J.....-._...- 950 | .875| 40] 40] 1.500] 1.500] 40] 40] 1.625] 1625/40 4 HP Mis 
New Haven, Conn_-_.___- -550 | .550} 40] 40] 1.125] 1.125 | 40] 40] 1.275 1. 275 | 40 | 4 Ming 
0) ) j 
New Orleans, La......_.- .600 | .600| 40] 40] 1.250] 1.250] 40] 40 {si doo ‘3 4 Mol 
21.400 |21.400 | 40 4 
New York, N. Y........- 1.000 | .900|} 40| 40/ 1.400 | 1.600] 40] 35 101. a iéime | 40| ¢ — 
oy , rene -650 | .650} 44] 40/| .900} .900} 44] 40] 1.100] 1.100 | 40; 4 New 
0 A EY ake See 1.000 | 1.000 | 40] 40] 1.250] 1.250 | 40) 4 New 
Oo a EN ee a Se eee ae -900 | 1.000 | 44]; 40] 1.000 1.000 | 30 | 30 New 
PU Mesedickss cccen- -650 | .750 40 40 | 1.050 | 1.250 | 40} 40 1. 250 , . a 40 | 4 Norf 
i i F 1. 000 , 24] 4 Oms 
Philadelphia, Pa_.___.._. a oe oo oo 1.250] 1.260} 40] 40 {319% 131 375 Faee tte 
Pittsburgh, Pa_........_- _ .900 |} .900} 40] 40/ 1.500] 1.500; 40] 40) 1.500] 1.500, 40 4 Peor 
Portland, Maine. -...-__- “e * fe SY | SS OS See OS See ae Phil 
a a | ) ) itt: 
Portland, Oreg........... -900 | .900| 40] 40 | 1.000 | 1.250 30 {s1'd00 31.000 | 40| 40 Ma pe 
dl lO ee a a a 1.000 | 1.000} 44| 44/ 1.200] 1200/40, 4 Port 
Meeting, Pa......-.....-. 1,000 | 1.000 | 40} 40 | .800] .800] 44] 44 1.150 | 1.200 | 40| 4 Pro’ 
FE RE oe: SI sO GO BMP Becscaconhaccccene |. Rea 
Pere See es RE ME. me sie ( Fe 5 aR Seo |-=--|-- Riel 
Rock Island, Ill., district>.| .825 | .825 | 40] 40] 1.000] 1.050| 40] 40 1, 250 1.250 | 40 | 40 Roe 
Gt, AG, Bee... .......... . 875 . 875 40} 40] 1.500] 1.500; 40] 40/71.500 |#1.250 | 40 4 Roe 
St. Paul, Minn__...____-- .750 | .850 | 40] 40/ 1.000] 1.000} 40] 44 mt : a = ~ St. | 
51. 30 | a St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah....| .900} .900 | 40] 46 | 1.125] 1.125] 40] 46 I{51°199 | 61° 400 | 30 5 Sal 
San Antonio, Tex____-__-- -600 | .600 | 40); 40 j...._-.. 1.000 |....- 40 | «1.000 | «1.000 | 40, 40 San 
San Francisco, Calif... .- 1.000 | 1.000 | 30 | 30] 1.250 | 1.250) 30] 30] 1.250; 1.260 | 30° San 
Seramtenm, Pa............. -600 | .600; 40; 40] 1.125] 1.125 | 40} 40 Te MOS YER _ 
Bi) 
Seattle, Wash...........- 1.000 | 1.000] 30} 30 | 1.375 | 1.375 | 30] 30 }{51°355 |3 3° S50 | 30 3) MM Soc 
South Bend, Ind_._...--- 575 | .650| 40/ 40| .800| .900| 40; 40/ 1.250] 1.200; 40) # Spe 
Spokane, Wash-_.-..---_-- 625 | . 40 | 40 | 1.000/ 1.125 | 40] 35 | +1.000/21.200/ 40 w# 8 
ar a en . 800 800; 40 | 40/| 1.125/ 1.125 | 40] 40/| 1.250; 1250/40 4 Tol 
oledo, Ohio_...........- - 700 700 | 40/| 40) 1.375 | 1.375 | 35| 35| 1.000; 1.000; 40 # Ws 
Washington, D. C_......|_...-.- ie 40 | 1.650 | 1.650} 40| 40| 1375 | 1375/40 4 Wi 
| RS RT EES, AAR Se 1.000 | 1.000 | 44) 44/41.500/¢1.100| 40 4 We 
Worcester, Mass. ......-- §25 825 | 40 | 40/ 1.000| 1125 | 40) 40| 1.500; 1.250) 40 4 Yo 
( % Se SE: REE WetRR, Pees. 1.350 ' 1.350! 30! 30| 1.250! 1250/40) 40 Yo 
* Metal or wood. * Metal. ‘Wire. | * Second class 
+ Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, Ill. 8 Wood. 5 First class. 
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Table 3.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 1934 
and 1935, by Cities—Continued 
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Birmingham, Al 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio........-- 
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Dallas, Tex 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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trict). 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
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Duluth, Minn 
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Indianapolis, Ind 
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Kansas City, Mo-------- 
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Moline, Il. (See Rock 

Island, Ill., district.) 
Nashville, Tenm- .--.----- 
Newark, N. J 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La......-.- 
Now 2@fay aes &-.-.--.-. 
Norfolk, Va 

a, Neb: 
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Pittsb 
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Table 3.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 
and 1935, by Cities—Continued 


























Petsson 2 sign Plasterers Plasterers’ | 
City Rates per hour eweek Rates per hour Heveck. | Rates per hour 
1934 1935 1934 | 1935 1934 | 1935 | 1934/1935) 1934 1935 
P| ae '$1. 000 \$1. 000 40 | 40 |$1.000 ($1. 000 40 Jaa 
Baltimore, Md-_-.___...--- | 1.125 | 1.125 40 | 40 | 1.250 | 1.250 40 40 |$0. 750 0 750 
Birmingham, Ala---_----- | 1.375 | 1.375 40 | 40 1.000 | 1.000 iL is so 
Boston, Mass. -.....---- -| 1.375 1. 375 40 | 40) 1.375 | 1.375 30 30 . 950 } . 950 
Buffalo, N. Y.....-.----- |} 1.000 | 1.000; 40 | 40/ 1.000| 1.500) 40 | 30 |-....--|.--..- 
Butte, Mont_-..__._-- ----| 1.063 | 1.250 40 | 40) 1375 | 1.625 40 30 | 1.125 | | 1.125 
SS SE beste es ee hes 1.000 | 1.000; 44) 44 ela . 
Charleston, W. Va__----- 1.250 | 1.250} 49 | 40 |_...._- NGF MRD . the ret ka 
SA 9 ROSE IR NE Pe Ores | 1.000 | 1.000; 44) 44]... /t__-- 
a -eeaee 1.500 | 1.500 | 40) 40/| 1.375 | 1.500; 40) 40] .888)| .968 
Cincinnati, Ohio_-___- cach Dae) hee 40 40 | 1.375 | 1.375 40 40 . 700 . 700 
Cleveland, Ohio___...__-- 1.325 | 1.400 | 40} 40] 1.250] 1.375; 40) 40! .800) .800 
Columbus, Ohio---.------ | 1.250] 1.250; 40| 40/ 1.000/ 1.200; 40; 40 i cillediienes 
Dallas, Tex. --.--.---- pot 1, 250 | 1.250 44 44 | 1.000 | 1.000 40 | re 
Davenport, Iowa. (See | | 
Rock Island, Ill., dis- 
trict.) | 
Dayton, Ohio... .-__-- ----| 1.250 / 1.300; 40) 40/| 1.200) 1.200; 40) 40 /_______| 
Denver, Colo. -........-.- 1.000 | 1.000; 40; 40/ 1.100/ 1.100) 40) 40| .750) .750 
Des Moines, Iowa... ----|......-|-.----- ..--|--..-| 1.375 | 1.375 | 40) 40/ .900/ .900 
Detroit, Mich__.._._- -| 1.250 | 1.250 40 40 | 1.250/| 1.250 | 40  b Beee lie 
Duluth, Minn---___---_-- | 1.000} 1.000; 40; 40/ 1.200!) 1200) 40) 40; .800) .800 
E] Paso, Tex----- ami Ba TE LI bo wel Leet eee | ae i ae 1.......]....... 
Be, Beas. +~-- --| 1.000] 1.000; 40] 40] 1.333 |} 1.200; 30) 40 }...--.-}------- 
Grand Ra oy Mich.___- Lae i Lae) Oi Oe hates. ee ae l......- oe 
Houston, i ke SEhiindp nin nes 1. 250 | 1. 250 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.000 40 40 . 625 . 600 
el hg eee 1.125 | 1.125 40 40 | 1.200 | 1.200 40 40 . 625 . 800 
Jacksonville, Fla.....-.--- . 750 . 750 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.000 40 fen 
Kansas City, Mo-------- 1.275 | 1. 500 40 40 | 1.325 | 1.325 40 40 . 800 . 800 
eS A , ae ee ae Savalas) Cee 2.00 @) @ I....-..)56.:- 
Los An eles, tea 1.000 | 1.000 40 40 | 1.250 | 1.250 30 30 | 1.100 | 1. 100 | 
Louisville, Ky — 1.125 | 1.125 44 44 | 1.000 | 1.100 40 40 . 700 . 700 
Madison, Wis se Fan Oi? Oe ey ee 1.000 | 1.000 44 40 . 750 . 750 
DE IN. Bn nacecclenecons|seaser« ee E 1.3001 1.300}; @)| #/].....--}...-.. , 
Memphis, Tenn.........-| 1.125 | 1.125 | 40} 40/ 1.250/ 1.250) 40; 40/ .500/| .500 
Milwaukee, Wis--------- 1.250 | 1.250; 40) 40/ 1:200/ 1.200) 40; 40; .800| .800 
Minneapolis, Minn.....-| 1.250 | 1.250; 40} 40/ 1.250| 1.250) 40/ 40) .850| .850 
Moline, Ill. (See Rock 
Island, Il1., district.) | 
Nashville Tenn ipo es 1,000 | 1.000; 40) 40/ 1.100) 1.100) 40/ 40 FRA BED 
Newark, N.J........----|------- 1.000 |____- | 40 | 1.688 | 1.500} 40] 40| .950| .875 
New Haven, Conn.------|--._._-|.......|7-_--|___.- 1.200 | 1.200; 40; 40; .800)| .800 | 
New Orleans, La__-_- penal 1. ORD.) LOO 4. 4 hc ee ks pee ae .600 | . 600 | 
, 1.650 | 1.500 40 40 » | 
New York, N. Y__...---. 1.654 | 1.800] 40) 35 {7-599 | 1 Soo | fo| 40 }2. 063 | 1. 063 | 
Se EE! SE : eG ye meee 1,000 | 1.100 40 40 . 650 . 650 
Omaha, Nebr._..-.-.---- 1.000 | 1.000 | 40) 40 | 1.000 | 1.200) 44) 40 |--..---|-.--.-- 
Oklahoma City, Okla.._.}..____- {on ----- = }1. 333 1.000] 30] 30}.......]......-].. 
Se aD 1.000 | 1.050} 40 | 40| 1.500] 1.500) 40| 40) .800| .850) 
hiladelphia, Pa__...___- 1. 250 | 1.300 | 40 | 40 | 1.375 | 1.375 | 924] 924) .900| .900 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa_.......__- 1.625 | 1.375 40 40 | 1.500 | 1.500 40 40 . 900 . 900 | 
tp ESS MaRS Cae re Ey OE SES ER Li at a QED .800 | . 800 
Portland, Oreg____-..__-- 1. 250 | 1. 250 40) 40 1, 200 | 1. 200 40 40 . 900 . 900 
Providence, R. I.__.__--- 1.000 | 1.000; 40; 40/ 1.200} 1.200; 40} 40 |_._-.--}_-_---- 
FA, co acnaguinn on dacknded we Neds SE le aaa 1.250 | 1.250} 40; 40) 1.000 | 1.000 
Richmond, Va--_--_------- 1.040 | 1. 160 40 40 | 1.000 | 1.100 44 |) tele 2 ee 
Rochester, N. Y -__.-_--- 1.200 | 1.200| 40} 40 | 1.250| 1.250) 40) 40}....---|...__. | 
Rock Island, Ill., district_| 1.063 | 1.063 | 40| 40) 1.2501} 1.250; 40) 40) .825| .825) 
St. Louis, Mo pvc hettafiinndataa 1. 500 | 1. 500 40 40 | 1.500 | 1.500 40 40 | 1,063 | 1.063 
St. Paul, Minn___-_.___-- 1.250 | 1.250} 40; 40) 1.250) 1.250] 40) 40] .750) .850 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.__| .900 . 900 40 40 | 1.500 | 1.500 30 30 | 1.100 | 1.100 
San Antonio, Tex-__-----_- 1.063 | 1.063 48 44 | 1,000 | 1.000 40 40 . 600 . 600 
San Francisco, Calif.____- 1.350 | 1.350 40 40 | 1.250 | 1.250 30 30 | 1.100 | 1.100 
he AEE Pine Lm FA a AR eee 1.200 | 1.200} 40|} 40/| .600| .600 
Seattle, Wash.._..______- 1.350 | 1.350 30 30 | 1.500 | 1.500 30 30 | 1.000 | 1.000 
South Bend, Ind... _- 1.000 | 1.000} 40] 40| 1.200| 1.200} 40} 40)... |. 
Spokane, ‘Wash linn anced nll 1.000 | 1.000 35 35 | 1.250 | 1.500 40 30 .625 | 1.000 
Spriegsels. silt bag 1.375 | 1.375 44 44 | 1.375 | 1.375 40 40 . 800 . 800 
oledo, Ohio_.___...._--- 1.000 | 1.250} 40; 40/| 1.250; 1.250) 40; 40/| .800/| .800 
Washington, D. C______- 1.500 | 1. 500 40 40 | 1.750 | 1.500 40 30 . 750 . 875 
Wichita, Kans_-________-_- foo” Ree 8 a: PE Pe tee spay oe ee See 
Worcester, Mass. __..---- . 950 . 950 40 40 | 1.300 | 1.300 40 40 825 . 825 
hcl iden,.. cael seu thoadicnshe dco tocunll 1.100 | 1. 100 40 RE OR 
Youngstown, Ohio_..__-- 1.120; 1.120; 40} 40} 1.250] 1.250; 4) 40 j_-.--.-}-.--.-- 

































































* Work 3 days per week. 
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rable 3.—Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 1934 
and 1935, by Cities—Continued 








Plumbers Sheet-metal workers Slate and tile roofers 








Rates per |Hoursper| Rates per $ Rates per Hours per 
hour _ week hour eek hour week 





’ y 
1934 | 1935 | 1934/ 1935 1934 





. 250 
Baltimore, Md aoe . 000 
Birmingham, Ala_..-...-| 1.000 
. 000 
. 700 
. 000 
. 100 
. 000 


40 . , . 44 


40 , . -900 | 40 
40 


40 
40 
30 
40 
40 
40 
44 
40 
40 
40 
44 





Chicago, Ill. - -- ‘ 
‘incinnati, Ohio _..-| 1. 260 
Cleveland, Ohio__._.._.-| 1. 250 | 
Columbus, Ohio - - - _..| 1.000 
Delos, TR annocex : 
Davenport, Iowa. (See 
Rock Island, Ill., dis- 
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Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo_ - 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich... 

Duluth, Mimm-.-.-...--- 
El Paso, Tex__._-.- 

Erie, Pa siccahande 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Houston, Bus «nu... .- 
Indianapolis, Ind-_-_-_-___- 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Kansas City, Mo-- 

Little Rock, Ark__- : 
Los Angeles, Calif....._- 
Louisville, Ky. - 
Madison, Wis 


Manchester, N. H_____-- 


Memphis, Tenn---_._._- 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Moline, Il]. (See Rock 
Island, Ill., district ) 

' Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, Bi ies.s0s~s---- 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La... 


New York, N. Y_.._...-. 


Norfolk, Va ‘ 
Omaha, Nebr.________. me 
Oklahoma City, Okla- 
Peoria, Il......_- et , 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Maine. ___. adel 
Portland, 
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Reading, Pa 
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Rochester, N. Y 
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Table 3. 
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City 


Stonecutters 


Stonem 





Rates per hour 


Hours 


per 
week 








PSS See See 
Baltimore, Md_.______-- 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, -e 
dE os cronscnae 
Butte, Moat. Terre 
Charleston, 8. C 
Charleston, W. Va_-.---- 
Charlotte, N. C._......-- 
«Sa I 
Cincinnati, Ohio_____---- 
Cleveland, Ohio_.......-_- 
Columbus, Ohio 
ae 
Davenport, Iowa. (See 

Rock Island, Ill., dis- 

rict.) 
Deven, Gaee........-... 
Denver, Oee............ 
Des Moines, Iowa...__.-- 
Detroit, Mich..........-- 
Duluth, Minn. _..__.--. 


PN ahi a tan cnt 
Grand Rapids, Mich____- 
pS, 
Indianapolis, Ind_______- 
Jacksonville, Fla_......-- 
Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock, Ark_._..___- 
Los Angeles, _ | eee 
Louisville, Ky.........-. 
Madison, Wis_.........-- 
Manchester, N. H_._-_-- 
Memphis, Tenn_.....___- 
Milwaukee, Wis__....__- 
Minneapolis, Minn_-___- 
Moline, Ill. (See Rock 
Island, Ill., district.) 

Nashville, Tenn 
SS A 
New Haven, Conn.<_...- 
New Orleans, La...____-- 


UOW TOT, Be. Yc cennce 


(Se 
Omaha, Nebr-.........--- 
Oklahoma City, Okla_-_-- 
SS a SET 
Philadelphia, Pa_......_- 
Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
Fortland, Maine___....-- 
Portland, Oreg........... 
Providence, R. I__.._-_-- 
J) —, 
Richmond, Va__......--- 
Rochester, N. Y_....---- 


Rock Island, Ill., district. 


St. Lowls, Dieu......4.... 
St. Paul, Minn.........--. 
Salt Lake City, Utah___- 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Francisco, Calif.....- 
Scranton, Pa............- 
Seattle, Wash.........._- 
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Table 3. Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in Building Trades, 1934 
and 1935, by Cities—Continued 








Structural-iron workers | Structural-iron workers ; A 
(general erecting) (finishers) Tile layers 








Rates per |Hoursper| Rates Per |Hoursper| Rates per | Hours per 
hour ’ week hour week hour week 


1934 | 1935 1934 1934 | 1935 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 





Public Old-Age Pension Legislation in the United 
States as of October 15, 1935 


(ae of the aged through the payment of pensions had been thp 
subject of legislative enactments in 37 States, 2 Territories, an¢ 
the District of Columbia up to October 15, 1935. The laws arp 
mandatory in all of the jurisdictions with the exception of Florida. 
Kentucky, Nevada, and West Virginia. Ten new laws ! were passed 
during the legislative year of 1935, while in eight States CMaryland. 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Washing. 
ton, and Wyoming) the original act was repealed and a new lay 
enacted and in seven other States and the Territories of Alasky 
and Hawaii the existing law was amended. In many of the States, 
old-age pension legislation assumed the probability of the enact. 
ment of a Federal social-security law, while in some States it was 
provided that changes might be made in the law so as to conforin to 
any Federal requirements. 

The question of the constitutionality of the laws has been raised in 
several instances. The Legislature of Arkansas passed an old-age 
pension law to take the place of the law passed in 1933, which: was 
declared unconstitutional by the State supreme court because of the 
method used in financing the pension fund. Likewise in Missouri 
efforts to provide assistance to the aged needy of the State were suc- 
cessful during the present year. The Legislature of Minnesota 
amended the State old-age pension act, but the State attorney 
general declared the legislation invalid due to the inadvertent inclu- 
sion of an unapproved amendment. The Florida old-age pension 
law was approved on June 5, 1935, the day following the adoption of 
a senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. No. 170) providing for a referendum 
to amend section 3 of article 13 of the constitution of the State, 
permitting the State to pay pensions to its aged, infirm, and unfor- 
tunate citizens. As enacted the law is optional, allowing the counties 
to pay pensions if they will, until the constitutional amendment 
is approved by vote of the people. The voters of Oklahoma on 
September 24, 1935, voted down a proposal to amend the State 
constitution (referred to the people by H. J. Res. No. 6, Acts of 1{35 
to permit the payment of old-age pensions of not more than $15 per 
month, but adopted an initiated petition for the payment of a pension 
not to exceed $30. 

To provide a ready comparison of the systems adopted in the sey er! 
States the following table has been prepared: 
! Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, F lorida, Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Verm«: |, 4" 
the District of Columbia. 
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Alabama and Massachusetts Unemployment Insuran,, 
Laws 


LABAMA and Massachusetts have recently enacted unemploy. 
ment insurance laws. This makes a total of 9! States and th 
District of Columbia? which have laws on this subject. 

The acts of Massachusetts and Alabama are somewhat simil,, 
in that both are of the “pooled” type and both require contributions 
by the employer and employee. The official text of the Alabam, 
law was not received in time for inclusion in this article. A summary 
of the Massachusetts law follows. . 


Massachusetts 





Coverage.—Employees of establishments having eight or moreemployees. The 
act excludes Federal or State employees, farm laborers, domestic servants, relief 
workers, employees of a charitable or religious organization, salesmen working 
on a commission basis, share fishermen, pieceworkers doing the work in thei 
homes, casual workers, and any employee earning $2,500 a year or more. 

Contributions.—Payable by every employer subject to the act, beginnin 
January 1, 1936. The contribution for 1936 is 1 percent of the total pay roll of 
the employer; for 1937 2 percent; and for each year thereafter 3 percent. 

Each employee is to contribute 1 percent of his wages during 1937, and ther. 
after an amount equal to one-half of the amount contributed by his employer 
for him. In 1941 the commission may change the rate of contribution paid by 
the employer, but in no case may it be less than 1 percent of the pay roll. 

Benefits.—Payable 2 years from the date on which the employers’ contributions 
become payable under the act. An employee receives 50 percent of his weekly 
wage, but not to exceed $15 nor less than $5 a week. Benefits may be decreased 
by the commission if the amount in the account is not sufficient to pay ful 
benefits. 

Duration of benefiis——Each employee shall receive benefits in the ratio of | 
week of unemployment benefits to each 4 weeks of employment occurring within 
104 weeks preceding the close of his most recent week of employment, but not 
more than 16 weeks of benefits within 52 consecutive weeks. An employee why 
has received such maximum benefits may receive additional benefits in the 
ratio of 1 week of benefit for each unit of 18 weeks of employment for which he 
has paid the required employee contribution, occurring within 6 years preceding 
the last week of employment, and against which benefits have not already bee 
charged. After such additional benefits have been paid, the employee may 
receive 1 week’s benefit for each unit of 26 weeks of employment for which bi 
has paid the required employee contribution and against which benefits have 
not already been charged. 

Eligibility.—To be entitled to benefits an employee must have had * 
days’ employment within 52 weeks preceding date of registration as unemploye( 
or 130 days of employment within the 104 weeks preceding registration. He i 
required to register as unemployed and to file a claim for unemployment benefits. 
The employee must be available for work and unable to obtain it in his usual 





1 For the laws of New York, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin see Monthly Labor Review for Ms) 
1935 (p. 1195). For the law of New Hampshire, see Monthly Labor Review for July 1935 (p. 38). For the 
law of California and a reference to that of North Carolina, see Monthly Labor Review for August 1%) 
(p. 335). 

? For the law of the District of Columbia, see Monthly Labor Review for October 1935 (p. 926). 
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occupation or one for which he is fitted. He is not, however, required to accept 
work (1) available as a result of a labor dispute, nor (2) in which the wages, hours, 
and conditions of work are substantially less favorable to the employee than those 
prevailing for similar work, nor (3) if acceptance of such employment would 
compe! him to join a company upion or limit his right to join or retain member- 
ship in a bona fide labor organization. Benefits are not payable for unemploy- 
ment due to a labor dispute, ot because employee was committed to a penal 
institution. 

Waiting period.—No benefits are to be paid until 4 weeks after notification 
of unemployment, but no such waiting period shall be required more than once 
during any 12-month period. The waiting period is extended to eight weeks in 
cases in which the employee left his employment voluntarily without reasonable 
cause attributable to his employer or was discharged for misconduct. 

Unemployment compensation fund.—The fund, consisting of all contributions 
and moneys paid in, shall be administered ip trust and used solely to pay benefits. 
An investment board of three members directs the investment of the money 
received by the fund. An unemployment administration account is created for 
administering the act, into which shall be paid all Federal moneys allotted to the 
State for administration of the act. 

Administration.—The unemployment compensation commission, composed of 
three members appointed by the governor, administers the act. The commis- 
sion, subject to the approval of the governor, has the power to adopt and enforce 
rules and regulations to carry out the purposes of the law. A State advisory 
council is also created by the act. 

Claims.—Benefit claims shall be filed at the employment office at which the 
employee has registered as unemployed. The local or branch employment office 
official designated by the commission shall determine the validity of the claim 
and the benefits to be paid. Any party affected by such decision may appeal to 
an appeal board to be established by the commission. The decision of the appeal 
board may be reviewed by the commission. In cases where the amount in con- 
troversy exceeds $100, an aggrieved party may, after exhausting all remedies 
provided by the act and the rules of the commission, appeal to the district court. 

Exemptions.—Any employer or group of employers, and his or their employers, 
may be exempted from contributions, if such employer or employers maintain 
an unemployment compensation plan substantially similar to the plan established 
by this act. 

Effective date-——The act becomes effective immediately, but no appointments 
are to be made or contributions collected until the Federal law becomes effective 
or until 11 out of 21 specified States have in operation laws imposing similar 


}burdens on employers. It is provided that in case the Federal law is held uncon- 


stitutional, the operation of this law shal] cease until the governor officially 
declares that 11 of the 21 named States have similar laws in effect. The State 
act was approved August 12, 1935. 


Operation of French Social-Insurance Law in 1933 


HERE were approximately 8,000,000 industrial and commercial 
wage earners and 800,000 agricultural workers subject to the 
insurance provisions of the French social-insurance law in 1933, accord- 
ing to a report! of the French Ministry of Labor, issued in March 
1935, covering the operations of the law during the years 1932 and 


' France. Ministére du Travail. Rapport sur l’application de la loi des assurances sociales, janvier 
1932-décembre 1933. Paris, 1935. 
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1933. However, owing to the economic crises and the ambiguity of 
the administrative provisions regarding unemployed persons, 5¢¢9. 
sional workers, home workers, etc., the actual number of regi: tere 
contributors was considerably smaller. The total number of cor trib, 
utors in 1933 was about 6,400,000 in industrial and commercial o¢ ps. 
tions and 650,000 in agricultural occupations. An earlier report: 
contained statistics for the period from the time the law first becang, 
effective, July 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931, for some branclies 9 
insurance and to the end of 1932 for others. 

The contributions to the social-insurance fund paid in Stamps, 
checks, and cash since the law became effective have been*as follows 











Francs 
1930 (6 months) _______..______- 1, 496, 736, 174 
Pemedeté Odbucieisie: fusestols _ 3, 562, 401, 338 
Peds, Lares Jin boi nt Baty. . 3, 261, 798, 160 


ges oe 3, 271, 276, 895 


Slightly more than 11,592,000,000 franes has been paid in to the 
insurance funds, to which should be added approximately 68,000) ,(\00 
francs collected directly by agricultural insurance organizations. 

The organizations administering the various forms of insurance aj 
the end of 1933 numbered 791 primary funds, 381 agricultural mutual- 
aid societies or agricultural sections of Department funds, and 3¢ 
reinsurance unions. These organizations have expended the amounts 
shown in the following table for certain types of insurance. 


Table 1.—Expenditures for Various Types of Insurance in France, 1930 33 


[France at par=3.92 cents; average exchange rate in 1933, 5.03 cents] 





























. Year | Sickness Maternity | Death Other | Tot 
\- 
Francs Francs Francs Francs | Francs 
ES es, Se ae ae 714, 644, 616 | 155, 780, 335 7, 016, 262 | 662,970 | = 878, 104, 18 
| ee D Paap Stes oth ae (his pat es: 849, 013, 150 | 168, 913, 355 29, 776, 861 10, 476, 755 | 1, 058, 180, 121 
| Es Fa eee tee tees ee ee 935, 997, 364 | 168, 142, 494 OS. 2. eo 1, 138, 272, 27 
en _.-+-2--------| 2,499, 655, 130 | 492, 836, 184 | 70,925,535 | 11,130,725 | 3, 074, 556,574 








The insurance system is financed by equal contributions by thie 
employer and the worker, supplemented by contributions by the 
State. The employees are divided annually into five wage classes 
for the purpose of fixing the amount of the contributions. Accord- 
ing to a law of July 28, 1931, simplifying the collection of insurance 
contributions for the industries, employers are required to deduct the 
employee’s contribution from his pay at least once a month ani to 
attach stamps to cover the double contribution to the annual card 
and the attached quarterly leaflets which are issued by the Depuar'- 
. ment insurance office. The annual card is exchanged at the expir- 









2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1934 (p. 636). 
3 Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate in 1933, 5.03 cents. 
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‘on o| the quarter in which the insured person’s birthday occurs 
nd the quarterly leaflets detached and sent to the Department 
fice in the first 10 days of each quarter. As the leaflets are ex- 
hanged more often than the cards, they are regarded as furnishing 
more accurate indication of the wage distribution over short periods. 
he percentages of industrial and commercial workers in the different 
age classes, based on the number of leaflets and the number of cards 
turned in the years 1930-31, were as follows: 


able 2.—-Percent of Industrial and Commercial Workers in Different Wage 
Classes 


Percent holding— 


Wage class ae 


Leaflets Cards 
‘nder 2,400 franes per year (8 francs per day) -_- . . ‘ 4 6.12 | 5. 80 
400 to 4,499 franes per year (8 to 14.99 francs per day) 12. 08 11, 42 
500 to 5,999 franes per year (15 to 19.99 franes per day) 12. 33 11. 75 
‘000 to 9,599 franes per year (20 to 31.99 franes per day) . 33. 52 33. 72 
600 to 15,000 or 18,000 francs per year ! (32 to 50 or 60 francs per a 35. 95 37.31 


| According to pepulation of place of residence, with an allowance for children between the ages of 6 weeks 
nd 16 years up to a maximum of 25,000 francs. 


The average daily and yearly wages of workers in the different age 
proups for whom leaflets were returned in 1930-31, the annual wages 
ving based on a 300-day year, were as follows: 

















able 3.—Average Daily and Yearly Wages of Workers for Whom Leaflets Were 
Returned in 1930-31, by Age Group 
(Frane at par =3.92 cents, average exchange r rate in 1931, par] 
ee y —————— 
Average Average , 
Age group | daily io Age group | daily ton 
| wages ag ahi wages | a 
Francs Frances | Francs Francs 
Under 15 years............... 12. 43 3, 729 || 40 to 44 years___ 26. 56 | 7, 968 
li: «eae 18. 76 5, 628 || 45 to 49 years____- ; 25. 76 | 7,7 
QI} (ae eee 24.91 7,473 || 50 to 54 years_......._----_- ; 24. 86 | 7, 458 
50 WO 20 WE enact ccc cone 27. 60 8, 280 || 55 to 59 years_ 8 | 23.68 | 7, 104 
B) to 34 years... .... vedagur> agin 27. 90 8, 370 || 60 to 64 years_- as 22. 68 | 6, 804 
Bi to 39 years...........____- 27. 10 8, 130 | 
it ’ gery 5 5 oe | 

















The above figures show that the average wage increases up to the 


age group 30-34 and decreases thereafter. However, as the wages 


elate only to insured persons with a maximum salary of 25,000 francs, 
after which the workers pass out of the compulsory-insurance system, 
they are affected to an indeterminate extent by this fact. 
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The Italian Institute of Social Insurance 


HE various social services and insurance schemes in Italy, wi, 

the exception of health insurance which has not yet been made, 4 
general compulsory form of insurance, are administered hy {|p 
National Fascist Institute for Social Insurance. Measures for th 
improvement of these services from the standpoint both of tip 
institutions themselves and of their practical administration, wer 
started as early as 1923. The five main branches independently 
administered by the institute include compulsory insurance of jp. 
validity and old age, compulsory unemployment insurance, compl. 
sory insurance against tuberculosis, compulsory maternity insurance 
and the national provident fund for seamen, while other special provi. 
dent funds are under the administration of the institute, including 
one for employees of the rail and tramway services which are worke( 
under concessions by private enterprises. A recent development, a; 
the result of an agreement between the employers’ and worker 
organizations, has been the establishment of the national fund {or 
family allowances under the administration of the institute. Ay 
account ' of the activities of the institute is given in a recent report 
published in English. 


Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance 


APPROXIMATELY 475,000 invalidity and old-age pensions have been 
granted since 1922 and nearly 1,700,000,000 lire? have been dis- 
bursed therefor. The pensions in force at the end of 1934 nun- 
bered 390,000, the yearly cost amounting to 335,000,000 lire. Dur 
ing the period 1922 to 1934 about 36,000,000 lire were contributed 
by the institute for allowances of 300 lire each to widows and orphans 
under 15 years of age of insured persons who died before having ar- 
quired pension rights. Approximately 60,000 new pensions are al- 
lowed each year. 

Old-age pensions normally become payable at the end of the 
sixty-fifth year, a minimum of 480 weekly contributions being 
required. Invalidity pensions are payable when earning capacity 
is reduced by at least one-third and after a minimum of 240 weekly 
contributions have been made. The pension consists of a basic 
amount equal to five times the annual average of the contributions 
paid over the whole period of insurance, plus three-tenths of the 
total payments, to which is added 100 lire per year by the State 
as well as a supplement for dependent children under 18 years o! 
age. ‘The maximum pension of insured persons without dependent 
children after paying contributions for 50 years is 2,980 lire. In 


1 Italy. Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale. Work of the National Fascist Institute 
of Social Insurance. Rome, 1935. 


? Lira at par=5.26 cents; average exchange rate, 1934=8.56 cents. 
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view of the low rate of contributions, the maximum being 3 lire 
per week for wage earners receiving more than 10 lire per day, shared 
equally by employer and employee, the pension is regarded as rela- 
tively substantial. 






Health and Welfare Services 


Services included in the program of the national institute for the 
assistance of the workers consist of the national “‘Balilla” (Youth 
Movement), maternity and infant care, the national ‘‘Dopolavoro” 
(Leisure Time Society) * and a variety of health services. In the 
latter category five convalescent homes are maintained and a sixth, 
which is intended for persons suffering from occupational diseases, 
is in process of building. 

Maternity assistance includes medical and hospital services, health 
instruction, and aid in child rearing and feeding. Maternity allow- 
ances, according to the law of May 1929, are paid for 1 month before 
and 1 month after childbirth and are given to women employed in 
both large- and small-scale industry and in commercial establishments. 
These allowances, which are to be raised from 150 to 300 lire by 
legislation shortly to be brought into force, will include indemnity 
for compulsory abstention from work which is a charge upon the 
unemployment-insurance fund. 
















Insurance Against Tuberculosis 





Iraty has had a deplorable record as to tuberculosis, the annual 
death roll prior to 1923 amounting to 60,000 persons, with about 10 
times that number under treatment. In 1923 the Provincial anti- 
tuberculosis consortia were formed for the purpose of coordinating 
antituberculosis institutions and welfare work in each Province so 
that- preventive and curative measures could be carried out under 
one comprehensive plan. The formation of these consortia was made 
compulsory in June 1927, and under decree law of October 27, 1927, 
insurance against tuberculosis was introduced. This law provides 
for compulsory insurance for workers from 15 to 65 years of age. 
The number of insured persons is about 6,500,000, and as certain of 
the benefits are extended to members of the family of insured persons, 
the total coverage is about 15,000,000 persons. This extension of 
assistance to the family represents one of the principal elements of 
success in the fight against tuberculosis, since infection within the 
family circle accounts for much of the spread of the disease. Insur- 
ance benefits include an allowance of 4 to 6 lire a day, according to 
the scale of the insured person’s earnings, and sanatorium treatment. 
Benefits are not paid unless 24 weekly contributions have been paid 
in the course of the 2 preceding years. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, February 1935 (p. 266). 
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In 1924 the deaths from tuberculosis numbered over 60,000, or |; 
per 100,000 inhabitants. There was a progressive decreas: aft, 
1929, when the deaths numbered 50,169, to 1933, when ther wo 
35,420 deaths, or a rate of 76 per 100,000. This amounts to a redjy. 
tion of over 50 percent in the death rate during a period of only yj 
vears. 

An extensive program for the provision of sanatorium accom ino). 
tion and equipment which is being carried out by the institute wil] ) 
completed by 1937. The entire program will cost 600,000,000 |ir 
of which 350,000,000 lire have already been expended for work noy 
accomplished or in progress. A total of 665,000,000 lire was spey; 
for the benefit of tubercular patients from January 1, 1929, to th 
close of 1934, and approximately 213,000 persons received treat men 
Home treatment of tuberculosis patients has been almost entire 
abandoned as more adequate sanatorium facilities have become avail. 
able. During the last few years approximately 80 percent of || 
patients have received sanatorium treatment and the less serio, 
cases have had dispensary treatment. 



















Unemployment Insurance and Various Relief Measures 





ComPULSORY unemployment insurance, established in 1919, hv 
been administered by the national institute since 1923. The insi- 
ance system covers wage earners over 15 and not more than 65 year 
of age but excludes employees of the State and of the State railway: 
as well as other public employees, agricultural workers, home worker 
domestic servants, and certain other classes. The public-works ))olic 
of the Government involving various productive enterprises 1s (- 
signed to alleviate the unemployment problem. Claims for unen- 
ployment benefits reached their maximum in 1932 when 962,973 wer 
granted, the total value of the allowances amounting to 186,212 ,1) 
lire. In 1934 there were 785,000 claims granted and the value o/ tl: 
allowances was 121,345,241 lire. The maximum daily allowance 
3.75 lire, and the maximum period of assistance is 120 days per yeu 
for those who have made 72 weekly contributions in the preceding: 
years and 90 days if only 48 weekly contributions have been iad: 
The reserve fund of this branch of insurance has been in excess ° 
800,000,000 lire during the crisis years. 

Among the land-settlement projects which have been designe! | 
relieve unemployment have been the temporary or permanent tr: 
fer of workers from Provinces in which there is an oversupply ° 
labor to those in which labor is scarce, and the reclamation «0 
settlement of the Pontine marshes. 

The 40-hour-week agreement concluded in October 1934 betwee! 
the confederation of industrial workers and the confederation ° 
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mplovers provided for the establishment of a national fund for family 
lowanees. Employers and employees have equal representation on 
.e administrative committee of the fund, which is under the man- 
vement of the Social Insurance Institute. The contributions amount 

2 percent of wages for a normal working week and 10 percent for a 


yeek exceeding 40 hours, divided equally between employers and 


nployees. Allowances were first paid in January 1935. The allow- 
nees are fixed at 4 lire per week for each dependent child under 14 if 
ere are two or more dependent children in the family. More than 
100,000 workers employed by about 150,000 firms are registered 
nd the total annual contributions will be between 180,000,000 and 
00,000,000 lire. 






























EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Emergency Relief, January 1933 to July 1935 





HE number of cases which received emergency relief in Jyly 


1935 showed a continued decline, according to monthly reports po 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration from 43 J 
States and the District of Columbia, such cases constituting 13 per. ~ 
cent of the 1930 population, as compared with 17 percent in the 
preceding January. This decrease was attributed partly to the closing JB 
of the college student aid program and the transfer of rural rehabilitg- a 
tion cases to the jurisdiction of the Resettlement Administration. - 
When the influence of these factors is eliminated, the drop in cases _ 
from June to July 1935 was found to be approximately 4 percent. 
Other factors considered as contributing to the decline are seasonal J \° 


expansion in agricultural employment, better conditions in agri- 
culture, and greater employment in some industrial and commercial 
centers.' 

Table 1 gives the number of families, single persons, cases, and 
individuals who received relief under all programs from January 1933 
to July 1935, by months. The estimated number of persons receiving 
such relief in July 1933 was 15,282,000, while for July 1934 the number 
is reported as 17,268,283 and in July 1935, 16,128,163. 








1 Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Summary of Emergency Relief Statistics, July 1935. \WVash 
ington, 1985. (Mimeographed.) 
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able 1.—Number of Families and Persons Receiving Emergency Relief in 
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Number of resident families and persons receiving relief 





Year and month 







Families 


Single 
persons ! 
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3, 826, 655 
3, 781, 313 
3, 855, 029 
4, 048, 539 
4, 074, 875 
4, 080, 828 


, ’ 


4, 455, 840 


4, 615, 198 
4, 570, 934 
264 





438, 431 


456, 469 
532, 036 
563, 138 
590, 007 
620, 453 


542, 549 
570, 694 
657, 378 
721, 860 
772, 385 
801, 141 


850, 641 
864, 211 
883, 551 
882, 857 
863, 300 
776, 353 








561, 448 | 


Total families 
and single 
persons 


3, 826, 429 
3, 069, 451 
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695, 032 

















Total persons 


(*) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(*) 
3 15, 282, 000 
3 15, 077, 000 
3 13, 338, 000 
3 13, 618, 000 
15, 080, 465 
11, 664, 860 


11, 086, 598 
11, 627, 415 
13, 494, 282 
16, 840, 389 
17, 277, 497 
16, 949, 606 
17, 268, 283 
18, 169, 766 
18, 315, 559 
18, 336, 713 
18, 908, 681 
20, 023, 077 


20, 655, 512 
20, 518, 584 
20, 533, 672 
20, 021, 106 
19, 256, 580 
17, 939, 314 


of tot 
popu 
tion 








$288: 


16, 128, 163 


Percent 
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2 







Transients 
(midmonth 
census) 


































tion program, 






) Partially estimated. 
‘ Not available. 

















1 Based on 1930 census of population. 


5 Does not cover the Civil Works program. : 
* Does not include rural rehabilitation program (transferred to Resettlement Administration) and college 
student aid program (not in operation). 


‘In some months, as noted in the table, figures did not include Civil Works program expenditures. 


Beginning with October 1933, these figures include all teachers employed under the Emergency Educa- 






From January 1933 to July 1935 (31 months) the obligations 
incurred for emergency relief in continental United States, as indi- 
cated in table 2, amounted to $3,543,107,898, the totals for 1933 and 
1934 being, respectively, $792,763,027 and $1,477,688,735.? 
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Table 2.—Total Obligations Incurred for Emergency Relief! from aj 
Funds in Continental United States, January 1933 to July 1935 
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— — ——— rel 
Obligations incurred for emerge: pr 
Year and month 
é Federal | State “0: 
| Total amount | funds fonds re 
6 an Pe jee ag 
1933 Percent | Percent th 
January - $60, 827, 161 51.3 14 ¢ 
February--.-- 47, 375, 423 59. 1 RS of 
March_--- 81, 205, 631 63. 2 6.4 
April 73, 010, 801 62.1 11.2 W 
May -. 70, 806, 338 | 68.9 7 
June 66,339,207 | 64.1 12 tl 
July. 60, 155, 874 62.3 12. ¢ 
August 61,470,49% | 647| ~ 14 th 
Septem ber___- 59, 346, 338 61. 1 18. 7 
October _____ 64,888,913 | 623 15 t] 
November ?. _- 70, 810, 514 | 56. 2 23. 9 
December 2___- 56, 526, 321 | 49.1 30. 9 
Total, 1933 792, 763, 027 | 60. 6 14.3 Is 
1934 I 
January ?. 53, 880, 834 53.9 28.4 
February ? 57, 668, 213 45.9 | 36.7 t 
Mareh 2__- 69, 812, 828 | 46. 6 35.7 
see 113, 307, 086 | 72. 6 | 15. | ( 
May? 128, 108, 046 | 74. 4 9.9 : 
June * 125, 277, 896 73.4 | 0.4 ] 
July 3 : 130, 809, 509 72. 6 9.7 
August ?_____. 149, 131.875 | 75.6 8. | 
Septernber 3__ 141, 738, 851 76.6 | 8.0 
October 3 156, 388, 263 77.9 | & 7 
November 3 172, 094, 351 77.7 9.7 
December 3___- 179, 470, 983 77.3 Q. ( 
Total, 1934 3 1, 477, 688, 735 72.3 | 12. 5 
1935 | 
January - 19f, 842, 11E | 77.3 9.7 
February -_- 180, 528, 222 78.4 9.2 
March. 188, 458, 790 | 77.7 | 9.7 
April. 188, 230, 107 | 75.6 12. 6 
May. .- 188, 481, 315 | 76. 5 10. 6 
June_.__- 169, 331, 728 | 76.9 | 10.5 
July 4___- , 160, 783, 859 73.7 | 12.7 
SW kvetowdons! PEE eee 
| 3,543, 107, 898 71.2 | 12.3 


Grand tctal (31 months). 








1 Includes obligations incurred for relief under general relief program, all special programs, «1 







ministration; beginning April 1934 also includes purchases of materials, supplies and equipment. ren' 
of e;uipment (such as team and truck hire), earnings of nonrelief persons employed, and other 
incident to work program. 

2 Does not include Civil Works program expenditures. 

3’ Break-down partially estimated. 

4 Break-down partially estimated. Does not include rural rehabilitation program cxpenditure: 
gram transferred to Resettlement Administration) nor college student aid expenditures (progra! 
Operation). 
















Job Acceptance by Persons on Relief 





HE number of clearly unjustified refusals of jobs by persons ! 

relief is exceedingly small, according to the findings of stiidies 
recently made by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in five 
localities—Alleghany County, Va., Baltimore, Hammonton, \ 
Memphis, and Washington, D. C. 

In a statement giving the results of the Baltimore inquiry, t) 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator declared: ‘The factus 
study of all the alleged refusals debunks the claim that there is wide- 
spread preference for relief instead of jobs.” 
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Some of the findings of these various surveys of the Federal Emer- 
vency Relief Administration, based on various research bulletgns and 
press releases from that agency, are given below.! 

Alleghany County, Va.—Unwillingness to work is very seldom the 
reason for relief clients refusing jobs. Only 32 persons were found 
against whom definite charges of job refusals had been made. Of 
these 32 cases only 2 could be plainly classified as unjustifiable refusals 
of work. Three persons were not on relief when the work opportunity 
was offered. In the other cases the circumstances connected with 
the refusal apparently indicated that in general it was these rather 
than unwillingness to work which accounted for the failure to accept 
the offered employment. 

Baltimore, Md.—Inquiry by the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration into allegations that many clients on relief rolls had been 
refusing job offers revealed that of 195 persons accused of having 
turned down offers of employment in March and April only 4 were 
obvious cases of unjustified refusal. Three of these persons had 
ignored calls they had undoubtedly received, and a fourth, having 
disregarded a call, declared that he was “through with work.” 

In attempting to discover all genuine complaints of reported rejec- 
tions of jobs recourse was had to all available sources such as regis- 
tration and complaint files of the public employment office, the local 
relief administration’s central file and district office records, and the 
case worker concerned. A special field worker called at the residence 
of the individual alleged to have refused the job, and many personal 
interviews were held by supervisors of the investigation. Related 
data from the social service department and records of hospitals and 
physicians were consulted, as were also many leading personnel men 
and employment agencies in the city. Interested private citizens 
were requested to cooperate. 

Hammonton, N. J.—The report of a special investigator of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration refutes assertions that 
families on relief in the Hammonton, N. J., area preferred the ‘‘dole”’ 
to berry picking. It states that no case is known of an adult relief 
client in that locality refusing to accept a job. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Of more than 11,000 workers on relief, 39 who 
were reported as having refused to accept employment were located 
by the Federal Emergency. Relief Administration. Investigation 
' United States. Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statistics, and Finance. 
Research Section. Research Bulletins D-12, report of the study of alleged job refusals by relief clients, 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, June 13, 1935; D-14, report of the study of alleged job refusals by relief 
clients in Washington, D. C., August 6, 1935; D-15, alleged refusal by relief clients to accept jobs offered, 
Alleghany County, Va., Washington, D. C., August 6, 1935; D-16, alleged refusal] by relief clients to 
accept jobs offered in Memphis, Tenn., Washington, D. C., August 14, 1935. Press releases: June 17, 1935, 


No. 1217; July 11, 1935, No. 1227; August 10, 1935, No. 1241; August 12, 1935, No. 1242; August 20, 1935, 
No. 1245. 
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revealed that only 2 of these 39 gave no reasonable explanaticn {o, 
such refusal. 

Among the 39 cases there were 11 domestic servants. Placcmen; 
procedure for clients in this class is so unorganized that it is next ty 
impossible to check adequately allegations and rumors as to the 
refusal of jobs. Notwithstanding the complete lack of domesti, 
service standards, there was apparently, except in one case, a req| 
willingness on the part of this class of workers on relief to take any 
kind of employment for almost any remuneration so that they would 
have some kind of support besides that from the relief office. 

Of the remaining 28 persons only one had unjustifiably refused 
employment. Thirteen were either not employable when the jo} 
call came or because of certain circumstances could not undertake 
the work at that particular time. Another group of 8 persons did 
not get the call or could not successfully contact the employer. [p 
4 cases all the facts regarding job refusals could not be secured, but 
the evidence available apparently favored the clients. T'wo other 
persons were not on the relief rolls at the time work was offered 
them. 

In the judgment of the investigators, the clients apparently hay 
a real desire ‘‘to get another job call’’, “get off relief’’, and be self. 
supporting once again. 

Washington, D. C-—The results of a survey indicate that the sweep- 
ing criticism of relief clients for refusing to accept work opportunities 
is unwarranted. 

Of the 220 persons alleged to have refused employment, 75 were 
not on the relief rolls, 70 others were either employed or were tem- 
porarily or permanently unemployable, 53 did not receive the job 
calls in time or did not get the jobs when they responded, 12 refused 
the offers of employment for extenuating reasons, and 6 cases involved 
conflicting reports or defective records. The 4 cases which remained 
were plainly unjustified refusals of work and were taken off the 
relief rolls. 

Despite the publicity given to the allegations that clients on relief 
will not accept work in domestic service, only three persons who 
could be definitely classified in that occupation were found among 
the alleged job refusal cases reported for this study. Each of these 
persons turned down the employment offer under extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

The accompanying tabulation presents in some detail the various 
reasons for refusing jobs as reported in the surveys in Alleghany 
County, Va., Baltimore, Memphis, and Washington, D. C. 
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Ne\ 
Not 
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Reasons for Alleged Refusals of Jobs by Persons on Relief in Specified Months 

















ON for in 4 Localities, 1935 
CK ment Number of alleged refusals of jobs 
Next to 
to th Alle” | Balti: | Mem- | Wasb- 
e Reasons for alleged refusal oe more, his, ington, 
mest} Va y, Md. enn. D.C. 
suc (April, | (Mareh | (April | (April 
k and June)| 4Pril) 
© any aS 
W ould Never on relief or not on relief at time of job call 
Not seeking work, ere. disabled, or handicapped: 
Employed when job cal 
‘ef g Leaving city for farm 
used Temporarily unemployable 
he j Permanently unemployable 
Job Partial disability or handicapped for job offered 
ert; a Q Failure to contact employer successfully or to secure or hold 
aU ob: 
ns did ie Error in issuing call 
I Error in employer’ sre 
r. | Delay in deliverin 
* in Did not receive 
d bi Out of town when call came 
ul Job filled when client called 
oth Unable to contact employer 
er Reported at job site, but not assigned to work 
ff e re d Rejected because of being a relief client 


Responded to call, but did not secure job 
Error in answering call 
Rejected for job after try-out 

hav Discharged as unsatisfactory after day’s work 

ave Discharged as incompetent worlat 
D self Failure to accept job due to attendant or extenuating circum- 
stances: 

Unable to maintain separate home for children under 


wee ss at home 
p- peer at home needing care 
Sic 


nities 


Contagious disease at e 
Misunderstood nature ri 


work-relief instructions or pro- 


were Lacked tools or necessary equipment 
tem Lacked transportation for out-of-town job 
‘a Unable to accept out-of-town job 
e job Unable to accept job when offered 
Uewi ens bstandard 
» n to accept substandard wages 
f used full-time job for subsistence 
olved pe ag vty Ae HOUFS. . .....-----------------------+---- 
Lined Declined job on advice of case worker---.............-..-.-- 
Union relations involved 


r the 


Charge of unfair treatment under investigation 
relief Failure to reach share-cropp 
Special conditions in pulpw 
Ww ho Facts alleged refusals 


nong 
‘hese 




















cir- ' Does not include 31 domestic servants. 
? Does not include 11 domestic servants. 
* According to clients’ report. 


10us Domestic Servants 


~y In Battimore and Memphis special studies were made of the cases 
of domestic servants who were alleged to have refused jobs while on 
relief. The Baltimore investigation includes 31 of these persons, all 
of whom were females, there being 23 colored and 8 whites. Approxi- 
mately 90 percent were under 40 years of age. One in 10 had never 
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been to school, and not one had been graduated from high shoo} D 
There were 13 married women among them. Of the remaini: » i, Beblec 





6 were single, 6 widowed, 2 deserted, and 4 unmarried mothers. the 
The following statements of the reasons for refusing jobs in }3alt. HBthe | 


more and the more detailed analysis of the eight refusals due priiiarijy eum 
to the low wages offered are presented because they disclose cond. HBto 2 
tions in the domestic service field which involve problems of en.ploy. Jamo 
ability, “‘live-in”’ abuses, and inadequate wages. C 


plar 
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Reasons for refusing jobs 


Unable to provide transportation for out-of-town jobs______-_- 
Failed to secure jobs for which they reported (evidently not 

Cee ee ee en aee tne amaemen 
Unable to leave home for out-of-town job _- 
Needed at home to care for sickness______________- be cdebs 
Unable to accept “‘live-in” jobs due to family responsibilities__ 
Unable to leave small children (3 were unmarried mothers) - __ 
Accepted job, leaving after first day because not as represented_ 
Had part-time job paying more than the job offered________- 
Refused jobs primarily because of low wages_____- 
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Detailed analysis of eight refusals because of low wages 


1. A widow with a 10-year-old daughter refused a job, the net wage of which 
would have been $2.60 a week. 19 

2. A 2-day odd job at $1.20 per day was refused because it was ‘‘overloaded he 
with washing.”’ (The usual wage for such work is $1.50 to $2 a day.) 

3. A 17-year-old girl who recently had an operation for appendicitis, wh has 
a serious hernia, and who is an incipient tubercular, refused a job requiring that th 
she do the housework, the washing and ironing, and care for two children at in 
$5 a week. 

4. The mother of three small children refused a part-time night job (estimated 
to require 35 hours) paying $2.50 a week. 

5. An unmarried mother refused a full-time job netting $4.60 a week because 
it would be insufficient to support her and her 4-year-old son. 

6. A widow, the mother of three small children, refused a job paying $).60 
a week, on the ground that this wage would not permit her to provide for care of 
her children during working hours. 

7. A recently deserted mother of four small children could not accept a ten- 
porary job at $1 a day. 

8. A woman who, unknown to the employment office, was under treatment for 
syphilis, refused a job at $8 a week because she formerly received $25 a week. 


an 
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Relief Plan of Chicago Street-Car Employees 


HE cooperative effort of the management and the street-rail ay 

employees’ union has carried needy employees of the Chicayo 
Surface Lines through nearly 5 years of economic depression .ind 
unemployment without help from other sources, according to an 
account in the September 1935 issue of the American Federationist. 


! American Federationist, September 1935, p. 925: Union Solves Depression Problem, by John J. Woods 
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Division No. 241, of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
‘ectric Railway Employees, includes practically all the employees of 
ihe Chicago Surface Lines and claims to be the largest local union in 
the world. By the end of 1930 many of the members were feeling the 
cumulative effects of economic disturbance, and the union determined 
to act to prevent, if possible, any serious or wide-spread suffering 
among the members. 

Conferences with representatives of the management produced a 
plan for a relief fund to which each employee should contribute 1 
percent of his wages (later this was reduced to one-half of 1 percent). 
The entire organization, “from the president of the company down to 
the office boys”, contributed. The fund is administered by a com- 
mittee composed of the president and the recording secretary of the 
union, the superintendent of transportation, and the supervisor of 
purchases and insurance of the Chicago Surface Lines. The com- 
mittee meets once a week to act upon requests which have previously 
been investigated and reported upon. ‘The committee serves without 
pay, and the cost of administration is met by the company, so that, 
as the article states: ‘100 cents of each dollar contributed goes to 
those who need assistance.” 

The cooperative relief plan was put into operation on December 2, 
1930. Between that date and July 9, 1935, 2,150 applications had 
been received and considered, relief had been granted in 1,455 cases, 
and $629,287.28 had been disbursed. At first $20 a week was set as 
the maximum, but this was later reduced to $18. The 1,455 cases 
included all classes and grades of employees—motormen, conductors, 
extra men, track workers, shop men, car cleaners, and office workers. 
“Possibly”, the report says, “the proportion of track workers and 
extra men assisted was a bit greater than the rest.”’ 

At the time the article was written, 261 persons were on the coopera- 
tive relief rolls. Of these 180 are disabled and will probably never 
return to work. Old age is the disabling factor in 161 of these cases— 
67 are between 60 and 70 years of age, 78 between 70 and 80, 13 be- 
tween 80 and 85, and 3 are over 85 years of age. Fifty-seven of these 
employees have been in the service of the Chicago street-car system 
for more than 40 years. The extent of some of the disbursements 
made under this relief plan is suggested by the following: 
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In cases of long illness or disability this relief fund supplement, 
the plan provided in the insurance contract between Division No, 24) 
and the Chicago Surface Lines, under which a disabled employee jg 
paid $20 a week for 26 weeks. If further aid is needed after 26 weeks 
the relief committee grants it. 3 

In order to prevent the drawing of relief both from the union funq 
and from other organized relief agencies, the committee notified lj 
public and private relief organizations in Chicago that employees of 
the Chicago Surface Lines were receiving assistance through their ow) 
organization, and requested all such agencies to refer to the committee 
any requests that might be received by them from street-car employ. 
ees. In consequence, the joint effort of management and employees 
handled all cases needing help and “not a single member of Division 
241, employed on the Chicago Surface Lines, has had to appeal to 
charity for assistance, for food, or for lodging.”’ 


Placing Handicapped Workers in Chicago 


HE special problem facing handicapped people in search of work 

led certain Chicago social agencies to unite to help this disabled 
group. In 1929 the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, the Chicago 
Heart Association, and the Jewish Social Service Bureau financial] 
assisted the Central Placement Bureau for Handicapped Workers, 
established under the guidance of an advisory committee. A brief 
account of the bureau’s activities is given in the Employment Service 
News of August 1935,' published by the United States Employment 
Service. 

During the greater part of its existence this agency for the handi- 
capped has been on an uncertain financial basis. The work required 
called for further development and an enlarged staff. The advisory 
committee obtained money from private individuals, from industry, 
the community fund, and the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 
Often these allocations were received at the last moment of a financial 
crisis as the outcome of an intense eleventh-hour campaign by the 
committee. 

The bureau has now become a part of the lilinois State Employ- 
ment Service. Staff positions have been filled by civil-service ap- 
pointments, which fact gives promise of increased and improved 
service for the handicapped not only for Chicago but for the whole 
of Illinois. 

The fact that industry will not employ handicapped people without 
some inducement makes it necessary to resort to special efforts 
placement. Where a handicap is more occupational than general, 





1 Placing Chicago’s Handicapped, by James Brush Hamlin, manager, service to the handicapped, | linois 
State Employment Service. 
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an attempt is made to direct the applicant to an occupation which he 
can perform. A great deal has been done along this line with the 
collaboration of the Division of Rehabilitation and by using the 
training facilities of sheltered workshops. Through the cooperation 
of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and the county hospital, 
, work-relief occupational-therapy project has been inaugurated at 
Goodwill Industries. All these various agencies have been of great 
assistance, but during the last few years they have been so cramped 
fnancially that they cannot meet the demands made upon them. 

As many placed applicants as possible have been followed up, 
especially cases in which some post-placement service seemed advisa- 
ble, but the growing number of cases has made any consistent follow- 
up plan difficult. Arrangements for the extension of this activity are 
under consideration. 

Contracts with employers have generally been highly satisfactory. 
Since January 1, 1935, work orders have been received from 149 
different firms and individuals, and the great majority of these have 
availed themselves of the service more than once. Placements have 
been made in professional work, the skilled trades, domestic service, 
office work, factory work, and unskilled occupations. 

The registers include qualified applicants who can fill almost any 
kind of a position. 

The accompanying table tells the story of the first 5 years of this 
agency’s activities. The expansion of these activities in 1934 was 
made possible by the enlargement of the staff due to taking on several 
handicapped project workers who had previous experience in place- 
ment work. 


Activities of Chicago’s Placement Service for the Handicapped, 1930-34 








Type of activity 1933 Total 
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The numerous secondary functions of the Chicago Service for the 
Handicapped are not so readily tabulated. Several studies of com- 
munity needs have been undertaken. One of these was the outcome 
of an uncompleted survey of the medical service of the Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, which definitely indicated that (1) the 
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problem of the handicapped was much greater than had been b lieve 
and (2) the problem was by no means irremediable. 

The Relief Commission examined all applicants for work reljg 
Such persons were classified in the four following groups: A. physi. 
cally fit; B, slight limitations; C, substantial limitations, 
handicaps; D, unemployables. 

Of the first 75,336 relief clients, 48.00 percent were in group A, 32 (3 
percent in group B, 18.65 percent in group C, and 1.32 percent jy 
group D. After the Division of Handicapped Workers had reinte,. 
viewed these people more intensively, it was found that in a larg 
number of cases physical rehabilitation was possible. Of thie firs 
770 cases reviewed, 41 were in group D. It was decided that al! byt 
could be readily rehabilitated into groups C, B, or A. 

However, when all the data had been secured it was obvious tha; 
45,000 employable relief clients in the Chicago metropolitan are 
required specialized attention. In the course of the work it als 
became clear that ‘what was true of Chicago was also true elsewher: 
in the State.” 

A proposal to expand this service has been made in order thiat jj 
may include handicapped workers in the less important industrial 
cities by delegating interviewers to such centers on a full- or part-time 
basis, according to the community’s requirements, 
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Labor Provisions in Trade-Practice f@greements 


HE Federal Trade Commission was authorized by Executive 
T order of September 26, to approve trade-practice agreements in 
conformity with the National Industrial Recovery Act, and Joint 
Resolution of June 14, 1935, amending it, provided the agreements 
contain labor provisions putting into effect the requirements of section 
7 (a) of the Recovery Act. This authority was granted with the 
further requirement that such labor provisions must be approved by 
the President. 

The order reads: 

By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 2 (a) and 
section 2 (6) of title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195), 
certain provisions of which title were extended until April 1, 1936, by the Joint 
Resolution of June 14, 1935 (Public Res. No. 26, 74th Cong.), I hereby delegate to 
the Federal Trade Commission all authority vested in me by said act and resolu- 
tion to approve such trade-practice provisions as are permitted by clause numbered 
2 of the proviso of section 2 of said Joint Resolution and submitted in voluntary 
agreements pursuant to section 4 (a) of said title of said act: Provided, That such 
approval shall not be given by the Federal Trade Commission unless such agree- 
ments contain labor provisions putting into effect the requirements of section 7 
(a) of the said National Industrial Recovery Act and after such labor provisions 
have received my approval. 

Up to November 1 hearings were held by the National Recovery 
Administration on the labor provisions of three such trade agreements. 
The industries for which voluntary labor standards were reviewed 
are the wholesale tobacco trade, candle manufacturing, and expand- 
ing and specialty paper products. In all three instances a 40-hour 
week is proposed with exceptions for certain classes of workers. 
Wages range from 25 to 40 cents an hour, and child labor is prohibited 
for those under 16 in all occupations and under 18 in work that is 
hazardous or unhealthful. The principle of freedom to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of the employees’ choosing is written 


into each agreement. 
eee 


Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation 


HE Office of Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation was created 

by Executive order of September 26, 1935. The Coordinator’s 

duties are: To supervise, ‘subject to the approval of the President, 
1203 
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conferences of representatives of employers, labor, and consumer 
dealing with problems of recovery and related subjects; to coordinat 
and report to the President on personnel changes and duties o! em. 
ployees of the National Recovery Administration; and to receiye 
from the Federal Trade Commission the proposed labor provisions jy 
trade-practice agreements after they have been considered by the 
National Recovery Administration, and to present those which re. 
quire approval as provided by Executive order of September 26, 1935: 
to the President for his consideration. George L. Berry was name 
for this office in the order. 


Prison Industries Reorganization Administration 


HE Prison Industries Reorganization Administration has been 

established to study markets for prison-made goods, plan fo; 
reorganization of prison industries, and make recommendations {or 
loans and grants to administer prison projects. The administration 
was provided for by Executive order of September 26, 1935, under the 
authority vested in the President by the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935, approved April 8, 1935 (Public Res. No. 11, 74th 
Cong.). The order provides for a board of five members, to be known 
as a Prison Industries Reorganization Board. Duties of the Board 
were outlined as follows: 


(1) In cooperation with the proper authorities of the several States and the 
political subdivisions thereof and the District of Columbia: 

(a) To conduct surveys, studies, and investigations of the industrial operations 
and allied activities carried on by the several penal and correctional institutions of 
the States and political subdivisions thereof and the District of Columbia, and the 
actual and potential markets for products of such industrial operations and 
activities. 

(6) To initiate, formulate, and recommend for approval of the President a 
program of projects with respect to replanning and reorganizing the existing prison 
industries systems and allied prison activities of the several States and political 
subdivisions thereof and the District of Columbia to the end that the industrial 
operations and activities of such institutions may be so reorganized as to relieve 
private industry and labor of any undue burden of competition between the 
products of private industry with the products of such institutions; and to elimi- 
nate idleness and to provide an adequate and humane system of rehabilitation 
for the inmates of such institutions. 

(2) To recommend for the approval of the President loans or grants, or both, to 
the several States and political subdivisions thereof and the District of Columbia 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this order, and to administer and supervise 
the program of projects approved by the President. 


Members of the Board were named by Executive order of September 
28 as follows: Joseph N. Ulman, chairman, Louis N. Robinson, Lintin 
N. Collins, Gustav Peck, and James P. Davis, 


1 See preceding article. 
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Federal Aid to Housing Authorized in 1935 


Y MEASURES approved during the first session of the Seventy- 

fourth Congress the amounts of public money available as an aid 
to housing were increased and loan terms for securing mortgages were 
further liberalized. Public Resolution No. 11 (H. J. Res. 117), 
making appropriations for relief purposes, included an item of 
450,000,000 for housing. By Public No. 76 (H. R. 6021), entitled, 
“An act to provide additional home-mortgage relief’, etc., the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act, the Home Owners’ Loan Act, and the 
National Housing Act were amended to increase borrowing power for 
mortgage purposes, to lengthen the period during which loans might 
be made to repair and modernize houses, and to extend the machinery 
for making mortgage loans. 


Act Making Appropriation for Relief 


Tue Appropriation Act approved April 8, 1935, provided $450,- 
000,000 to be used for housing, with the stipulation that the President 
should allot the sum in his discretion until June 30, 1937. Shortly 
after the act was approved a new division was established within the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to take over and extend the 
work in establishing subsistence homesteads and rural-industrial 
communities formerly carried on by the Subsistence Homesteads 


Division of the Department of the Interior and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. The new office, known as the Rural 
Resettlement Division of the Resettlement Administration, was placed 
under the direction of the Under Secretary of Agriculture. It was 
officially stated that the Division’s object would be relocating farm 
families in such a way as to prevent their return to relief rolls, without 
increasing the amount of productive land under cultivation.’ 

Up to the middle of September (1935) allotments had been made for 
continuance of the work already started by Government agencies 
that had dealt with rural resettlement before the new set-up came 
into operation, but no statement had been made as to the amounts 
to be allotted and the probable scope of the new work to be under- 
taken by the Rural Resettlement Division. 

The Public Works Administration will also administer the expendi- 
ture of a share of the sum allocated to housing in pushing forward the 
Government’s plan for supplying low-cost housing. Temporarily, at 
least, efforts directed toward establishing slum-clearance projects 
have been halted by a United States circuit court decision declaring 
that the Federal Government does not have the power of condemna- 
tion in acquiring land within a State for such purposes, it being 
declared that such land is not being acquired for Government use. 
This case has, however, been appealed to the Supreme Court. 


' Works Program. Press release 2-70, June 25, 1935, 
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Home Loan Bank Act 2 


IN ENACTING the Home Loan Bank Act in 1932 Congress «+ up 
new machinery for financing house building and mortgage | oa) 
It was provided that specified organizations, including buildin: and 
loan and savings and loan associations and insurance comp.inies 
might become lending agencies under the act if they subscribed {0 th. 
capital stock of the Home Loan Bank. To administer the aci an 
supervise member organizations the law specified that not less thay 
8 nor more than 12 districts should be established, with a home-loay 
bank in each. 

Since the act was originally passed it has been amended-in sever 
respects, and the Home Owners’ Loan Act and the Federal Housing 
Act have been passed to bring Government-sponsored mortgage Joa 
facilities within reach of more owners. The latest amendments to 
the Home Loan Bank Act contained in the legislation of May 2s. 
1935, affect its major provisions as follows: 

Loans may be made on dwellings for not more than four familie: 
(instead of three families). 

A Federal Savings and Loan Advisory Council is created to confer 
with existing officials of the loan system on general business condi- 
tions affecting the Federal Home Loan Banks, to request information, 
and to make recommendations on pertinent matters. 

If secured by a mortgage in respect of an amortized mortgage loan 
for an original term of 6 years or more (instead of 8 years), an advance 
may be made not to exceed 65 percent of the unpaid principal of the 
loan (formerly 60 percent) and not over 60 percent of the value of the 
real estate (formerly 40 percent). For mortgages in respect of any 
other home mortgage loan the rates are placed at not to exceed 50 
percent of the unpaid principal (no change) and not over 40 percent 
of the value of the real estate (formerly 30 percent). 

An earlier amendment permitting advances up to 90 percent of the 
unpaid principal if insured under the provisions of Title II of the 
National Housing Act is continued. 

Mortgages may be accepted that have not more than 20 years to 
run (in place of 15) or do not exceed $20,000 (formerly value of 
property might not exceed $20,000). 


Home Owners’ Loan Act? 


Tue Home Owners’ Loan Act was approved June 13, 1933, and the 
corporation established under it was given a cash appropriation and 
the power to issue bonds in order that relief might be given home own- 





2 For earlier summaries of this act see Monthly Labor Review for September 1932 (p. 551) and Nove nber 
1934 (p. 1190). 

3 For earlier summaries of this act see Monthly Labor Review for July 1933 (p. 92) and November 1934 
(p. 1191). 
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ers who were in distress because of mortgage indebtedness and who 
were unable to secure funds elsewhere. Under the Home Loan Bank 
ct, already described, the Government sponsors a mortgage busi- 
ness on the part of Joan associations meeting fixed requirements, but 
by the terms of the Home Owners’ Loan Act mortgage loans have 
actually been made by the Federal Government through the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

As amended in 1935 the Home Owners’ Loan Act provides that: 

Mortgage relief may be granted a home owner on a dwelling or 
dwellings for not more than four families, used in whole or in part as 
the owner’s home and having a value of not over $20,000. ‘This 
contrasts with the original stipulation that authorized a loan only on 
a single dwelling housing up to four families. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is authorized to issue bonds 
to an aggregate of $4,750,000,000 (formerly $2,000,000,000) to pro- 
vide funds to meet applications for loans filed with the Corporation 
previous to the enactment of the new legislation and within 30 days 
after it becomes effective. 

A section is added to the provision for employment of personnel in 
the offices of the Corporation whereby, effective 90 days after the date 
of enactment of the new legislation, no person may be employed or 
retained in any office who is an officer or director of any organization 
lending money on real estate. Similarly no person may be an 
appraiser if he is a member of a firm holding a loan on the property 
in question or has an interest in the loan. 

A total of $400,000,000 (formerly $300,000,000) out of the proceeds 
that are derived from bonds issued by the Corporation may be used 
in making cash advances for necessary maintenance and repairs 
and rehabilitating, modernizing, or enlarging real estate on which 
mortgages are made. 

Authorization is given the Corporation to buy, up to a total of 
$300,000,000, Federal Home Loan Bank securities of specially enumer- 
ated classes and also full-paid-income shares of Federal savings and 
loan associations after the funds made available to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for such purchase are exhausted. The terms cf pur- 
chase are the same as for the Secretary of the Treasury and the amounts 
bought may not exceed the total amount of shares previously author- 
ized to be held by the Treasury. The Corporation may also buy 
shares in member institutions of the Federal Home Loan Bank whose 
accounts are insured under the National Housing Act. 

For encouragement and promotion of local thrift and home-financ- 
ing institutions an appropriation of $700,000 is made (formerly 
$500,000). 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation published a statement on 
September 1, 1935, showing that loans to a total of $2,721,594,248 
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had been made on 901,340 mortgages, and repair work had been ,). 
dertaken to a total cost of $57,000,000 on 326,000 homes throvghoy; 
the country in connection with the program to keep properties op 
which loans had been made in good condition.‘ 


National Housing Act ® 


WueENn the National Housing Act was approved on June 27, 1934 
the Federal Government undertook two new measures to aid Heme 
owners. It was provided that through the Housing Administratioy 
loans for repair and modernization of houses made by private lending 
agencies would be insured by the Government up to 20 percent of 
the amount loaned by any one institution, thus removing the require. 
ments for security being given by the borrower and reducing the costs 
of placing loans to both the lender and the person seeking financi,| 
assistance. The Housing Administration was further empowered to 
develop a program for mutual mortgage insurance. 

Loans for repairs, alterations, etc., were made insurable if the 
amount loaned did not exceed one-fifth of the borrower’s income, if 
the property was owned by him, and if there were no liens against it 
and the mortgage was in good standing. The loans might run for | to 
5 years and the financing charges were limited to fixed amounts. 

Changes in the National Housing Act made by the legislation of 
1935 related mainly to title 1V dealing with insurance of savings and 
loan accounts. The chief amendments are here summarized. 

The period during which loans may remain eligible for insurance 
under the National Housing Act was extended to April 1, 1936, from 
January 1, 1936. 

A new provision, in addition to allowing insurance of loans up to 
$2,000, as originally, permits similar coverage for loans up to $50,000 
required for the purpose of improving or altering apartments, hotels, 
office, and other specially enumerated large buildings. 

The law provides that the Corporation shall insure accounts of all 
Federal savings and loan associations and that it may insure accounts 
of private loan societies such as building and loan associations, but 
that if their loans are insured they must build up reserves equal to 
5 percent of all insured accounts within 20 years (formerly 10 years), 
and that dividends may be paid in years when losses are chargeable 
to the reserve fund if the Corporation grants permission (formerly 
dividends were prohibited if there was such a loss). 

The premium charge to institutions whose applications for insur- 
ance are approved is one-eighth of 1 percent (formerly one-fourth of ! 
percent). Funds may also be raised to meet the Corporation’s losses, 
provided the assessment on the account of an insured institution 





4 Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. Press release, Sept. 1, 1935. 
‘ For earlier summaries of this act see Monthly Labor Review for August 1934 (p. 369) and No, embe! 
1934 (p. 1192). 
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does not exceed one-eighth of 1 percent (formerly one-fourth of 1 
percent) of its insured accounts and creditor obligations and the sums 
so paid shall be credited against future premiums. 

National mortgage associations (which the Administrator of the 
Housing Act is empowered to establish) with capital stock of a par 
value of not less than $2,000,000 may be authorized to commence 
business (formerly $5,000,000). 

Such national mortgage associations may have outstanding at any 
time notes, bonds, debentures, or other obligations aggregating 12 
times the value of outstanding capital stock (formerly 10 times). 

Up to September 18, 1935, insured notes for loans for modernization 
and repair totaled $155,088,591 and home mortgages selected for 


appraisal with fees paid totaled $168,062,984. The Federal Housing 


Administration estimates that of the mortgages selected for appraisal 
29 percent will be rejected and the remainder will be accepted. Of 
the amount accepted about 39 percent will be for new construction.® 


—> ooo 


Recent Activities of the C. C. C. 


Enrollment in August 1935 





URING the first 9 weeks of the expansion and replacement 

program of the Civilian Conservation Corps, which began on 
June 15, 1935, 184,804 men were enrolled.’ On August 17, 1935, the 
total enrollment in Emergency Conservation Work camps was 462,000 
men, 446,000 of whom were in C. C. C. camps, 12,000 were Indians 
working on Indian reservations, and 4,000 were in camps in Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The total number of 
men in the C. C. C. camps, by States of origin, was as follows. 





§ Federal Housing Administration. Press release, Sept. 18, 1935. 
1 Data are from Emergency Conservation Work, Office of the Director, press releases of July 19, Aug. 21, 
and Sept. 13, 1935. 
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Alabama ' 8,036 | Nevada_______- 
Arizona ; 2,975 | New Hampshire 
Arkansas _ - _- 8, 383 | New Jersey. 
California_____- _ 22,772 | New Mexico- 
Colorado __ _ __- 5, 720 | New York- 
Connecticut. 5, 762 | North Carolina 
Delaware__-_-_-_- 594 | North Dakota 
District of Columbia 1,941 | Ohio___- 
Florida___- : 7, 753 | Oklahoma_ _ - 
Georgia _ _ _ - : 12, 685 | Oregon_- 3 
3, 303 | Pennsylvania_ 

23, 718 | Rhode Island__- - 
Indiana ‘ 9, 043 | South Carolina. 
BD Do Sak inn nere atnteee 9,450 | South Dakota_-_ 
Kansas_. -__- Jake os 8, 008 | Tennessee 
Kentucky _- 9,131 | Texas_-__. 
Louisiana. . 7, 272 
Maine______-_-_-_- 3,056 | Vermont____- 
PESTON os. wen 4,181 | Virginia 
Massachusetts ___ : 16, 740 | Washington 
Michigan _ 13,407 | West Virginia 
Minnesota_ 13, 595 | Wisconsin 
Mississippi_- . : 9,970 | Wyoming_- 
Missouri ee git 17, 363 
Montana_ - a Fe rz 3, 393 
Nebraska_ 








Soil Erosion-Control Work 


Tue Civilian Conservation Corps is actively participating in the 
national campaign against soil erosion. In 230 erosion-control camps 
in 30 States, more than 46,000 young men were engaged in erosion- 
control work m July 1935. Under the expansion program of the 
C. C. C., 112,000 men in 542 camps will be employed in this work, 
under the direction of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Many of the camps will be in the farming regions of the States o/ 
the South and Central West, where the soil has been impoverished 
through water and wind erosion. C. C. C. enrollees will build clieck 
dams, diversion ditches, and other gully-control structures, construct 
terrace outlets, reforest and reseed slopes too precipitous for safe culti- 
vation, etc. They will work under the direct supervision of erosion- 
control experts, and in many cases in connection with large-scale 
erosion-control demonstrations. According to H. H. Bennett, chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the “‘results obtained thus far from 
the millions of trees planted and the hundreds of thousands of guilly- 
control structures built by C. C. C. enrollees have shown conclusi\ el) 
that soil erosion can be curbed.” 
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Vocational Education 


IN PREPARATION for the opening of the fall and winter educational 
sctivities of the C. C. C. on October 1, the United States Office of 
Education has completed a manual for instructors in the C. C. C. and 
, series of 15 lesson outlines on important vocational subjects. From 
reports received from the 2,551 C. C. C. camps it is anticipated that a 
large proportion of the men in these camps will take part in the educa- 
tional classes during the fall and winter, and it is thought that these 
new publications ‘‘ will greatly stimulate interest in vocational train- 
ing in the camps and produce more adequately prepared men.” 

The manual and the lesson outlines were prepared by a special 
committee appointed by the United States Office of Education, and 
Dr. M. Reed Bass of the Dunwoody Industrial Institute acted as 
chairman thereof. The Manual for C. C. C. Instructors treats of the 
responsibilities of camp advisers, methods of teaching, lesson planning, 
vocational guidance, and success factors of an educational program. 
The outlines of instruction cover the following: Agriculture, auto- 
mobile repairing, automotive electricity, carpentry, concrete construc- 
tion, cooking, conservation of natural resources, forestry, house wir- 
ing, elementary masonry and bricklaying, mechanical drawing, 
photography, radio servicing, soil conservation, and plane surveying. 












INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Decentralization Trends in Factory Employment 


NDUSTRY in the United States is not tending toward marked 
decentralization, according to a recent study! based upon ap 

analysis of the Census of Manufactures returns covering average 
number of wage earners employed in given years between 1899 and 
1933. However, it was concluded that (1) the largest cities ar 
becoming less important as manufacturing centers than formerly; 
(2) there has not been a tendency for industry to spread out into 
nonindustrial areas except in the South Atlantic States, where indus. 
try was always scattered and has continued to be established ip 
industrially undeveloped places; (3) not until the depression years, 
1932 and 1933, did the rates at which employment decreased show 
differences in major industrial regions; and (4) the industries which 
moved out of the usual industrial areas were those with relatively 
high labor costs, such as in manufacturing textiles, boots and shoes, 
which tended to move where wages were lower. 

It was found that the manufacturing industry is concentrated in 
large part in 200 industrial counties. The author of the study believes 
it unlikely that offers of free power will attract factories to new loca- 
tions, but states that changes in transportation may result in an 
increase in important industrial counties from 200 to perhans 250. 
This kind of extension would, he believes, involve fewer problems 
than to build up industries in rural localities. If the latter course is 
taken it will mean a new building program, possibly made up of sub- 
sistence homesteads, with the danger of establishing company towns 
where employees might accept low wages in preference to becoming 
unemployed and thus break down wage standards within the affected 
industry. 

For the purposes of this study the Census of Manufactures figures 
showing number of wage earners (average for the year) have been 
used and the number of wage earners has been termed the number of 
““wage jobs.”” Table 1 gives the percentage distribution of such wage 
jobs in the United States, by types of localities, for the years 189, 
1919, 1929, 1931, and 1933. 

1 University of Pennsylvania. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Industrial Research |epat': 
ment. Study of Population Redistribution, Bulletin No. 3: Is Industry Decentralizing? A statistical 


analysis of locational changes in manufacturing employment, 1899-1933, by Daniel B. Creamer. Phils: 
delphia, 1935. 
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pistribution of Wage Jobs in Manufacturing Among Types of Localities in 
United States in Specified Years 
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Percent of total wage jobs 
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| In industrial areas. 

Outside industrial areas. 

1 Without cities of 100,000 population or over. 
‘ Remainder of the United States, 


For the purposes of this study localities have been divided into 
seven Classes. The first group of three includes localities within 
industrial areas, principal cities being those in industrial areas with 
100,000 population or over, satellite cities those near the centers, and 
industrial peripheries, the surrounding territory. In the three kinds 
of localities outside industrial areas there are again cities of 100,000 
population, peripheries of such cities, and important industrial coun- 
ties, which are not in areas considered as industrial. The seventh 
classification, designated ‘‘all others’’, includes localities throughout 
the country which do not fall in any one of the six specially enumerated 
groups. The study is concerned with decentralization, it is stated, 
and interregional movement, such as the westward shift of industry 
resulting in the development of an area of concentration in the 
Middle West at the expense of an Eastern area of concentration, 
should not be confused with changes that take place within a given 
industrial area. 

The figures in the table show that in the industrial areas there has 
been a loss in wage jobs (average number of persons employed per 
year) in the principal cities from 39.5 percent of the total in 1899 to 
33.1 percent in 1933, as well as a reduction in satellite cities from 3.7 
to 2.6 percent of the total in the same period, but that percentages 
have increased in industrial peripheries from 14.6 to 18.7 percent of 
the total. In the three types of nonindustrial areas listed where wage 
jobs are important the percentages of such wage jobs have increased 
in each case. In the remainder of the United States (‘‘all others’’) 
the number of wage jobs has remained practically stationary having 
been 26.8 percent of the total in 1899 and 27.0 percent in 1933. 
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The Redistribution of Population 


PROJECT sponsored by the Social Science Research (0, n¢j 

for the study of population redistribution in the United State 
was organized under the auspices of the Industrial Research [epar. 
ment of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. This survey of the neglected field of interna 
migration in this country was inaugurated in the hope of finding 
bases for determining public policy. The investigators were ty 
consider what population movements might be necessary or desirab|e 
and what action, if any, the Government should take in stimulating 
or directing them. 

The above outline of this project and the following report of progres 
are taken from two publications embodying some of the results of th» 
survey.' 

The occasion for this research project was the existing depression, 
When millions are jobless the problem of where to go is extraordinarily 
urgent. Under the stress of this situation the Federal Administra. 
tion initiated experiments in the transference of people and conten- 
plates more extensive activities along this line. These tentative efforts 
furthermore ‘‘raise questions that go far beyond the present necessities 
of people now on relief, and current discussion indicates that we are 
by no means sure which way population should move, even when and 
if prosperity returns.” This incertitude is comparatively new. 
There was not much doubt in the past that the movement West would 
continue until the land was peopled. 


Internal Migration in the United States 


Tue findings of the first study in the project—internal migration 
in the United States—based on State-of-birth data, age-group 
statistics, school census records, and school transfers, supply fresh 
evidence that the influence of the conviction that the West was the 
place for migrants has persisted even in our own time, as the survey 
shows that such influence accounted for the major part of the migra- 
tion during the lives of the native whites reported in the 1930 census 

The flow toward the frontier was followed by a no less decided 
shift of the country folk to the city, the most striking feature of the 
movement being the drawing of the rural people into the maelstrom 
of a few metropolitan areas. The present prospect, however, gi\ es 10 
such definite indication for the years to come. The frontier gates 
are closed and for the time being the cities offer no opportunity. 





1 Pennsylvania, University of. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Industrial Research De 
partment. Study of Population Redistribution, Bulletin No. 1: Internal Migration in the Unite: States 
by C. Warren Thornthwaite; and Bulletin No. 2: Migration and Planes of Living, 1920-34, b) arler 
Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allin, and Marion Hayes. Philadelphia, 1935. 
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Between 1930 and 1933, a long-run trend was reversed, and there was a net 
movement back to the farm. Sone observers are convinced that this will be a 
permanent direction of change, and a new note of uncertainty is introduced by 
those who predict or advocate the decentralization of industry and suggest that 
occupations previously regarded as urban may in the future be carried on in very 
diferent sorts of communities. In the face of this bewilderment, then, we are 
asked to consider where the American people should be and how they can best 
get there. 

The first report on the project does not attempt to reply to these 
interrogations. ‘To point out how people have migrated in the past 
does not of itself indicate the future shifts of population. However, 
the authors believe that no one should attempt to make predictions 
on populations before undertaking a study of such movements in 
preceding years. 

This first volume, therefore, deals, with migrations which have 
already taken place in the United States. 

Because of the inadequacies of birth registration it was necessary 
to resort to ingenious and laborious methods to establish evidence on 
migration from reports made for wholly different purposes. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance of adequate records of internal 
migration, and it is suggested that in future population censuses each 
person be asked where he or she was living at the date of the preceding 
enumeration. Notwithstanding the incompleteness of their materials, 
the investigators have shown that the available data can be put to 
worthwhile uses and they seem also to have demonstrated rather 
unexpectedly that an accurate determination of the differences in 
human fertility between one region and another can hardly be made 
without better evidence on migration. 

The findings of this initial study also suggest that there are hazards 
in endeavoring to place population without regard to preceding 
migration currents. 

The results of the special analysis of the data on one State (Okla- 
homa) show the possibility of comparing in detail economic changes 
and population shifts. According to the author, findings give the 
impression of a population more willing than most to migrate in quest 
of what it considers to be better opportunity. 

This attitude is an advantage which should not be disregarded in 
any effort to direct migration with more intelligence, and it would be 
a substantial impediment to any placement program too much at 
variance with the trends of the undirected movement. In the judg- 
ment of the author, there may be actual danger in attempting to 
place people where they will probably not remain. In the report 
under review it is suggested that a special study should be made of 
plans to stimulate migration into regions in which the population is 
decreasing, for example, counties for which the birth-residence index 
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is on the decline. Such proposals may still be worth acting upon 
but before steps are taken by the planners “they should first be sun 
that conditions have definitely changed, and that they are jo 
merely trying to pour population up hill.” 


Migration and Planes of Living, 1920 to 1934 


Tue second study of the series—Migration and Planes of Living 
1920 to 1934—arries the migration story to a later date than the 
first report and presents explicitly some problems that were preyj. 
ously dealt with incidentally and impliedly. In the later publicatioy 
“the riskier task of appraising the human service-ability of-migration” 
is undertaken. | 

The questions the investigators attempted to answer with roug) 
approximations were: 

Did people move during the twenties to places that were on the whole bette 
off toward the end of the decade than those which they had left? Would it 
appear, that is, that their movement enabled them to take advantage of the 
opportunities of prosperity? And, on the other hand, did the migrations of the 
decade leave them in just the places that were to prove unusually vulnerable ip 
time of depression? A corresponding pair of questions applies to the very 
different directions of movement since hard times set in. Has this latter migra- 
tion carried people to localities in which they could ride out the storm more 


easily, and has it or has it not left them in places in which their prospects for the 
future appear more favorable? 


The questions called for comparisons in economic status for both 
the depression and predepression periods and also for measures of 
relative planes of living toward the close of the 1920-30 decade. 

It was decided that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
reports provided the most practicable means by which the geographic 
distribution of distress might be estimated. 

The indicators selected for showing the plane of living were the 
number of individual Federal income-tax returns, the number of 
residence telephones in use on January 1, 1930, and the number of 
families reporting radio sets, according to the 1930 census. 

In designating the index thus derived as one of the “‘ plane of living”, 
the authors wish to be understood as doing scarcely more than sub- 
stituting a less awkward phrase for ‘‘returns-radios-telephones. ” 

Almost every one of the counties which had the worst relief records 
and the vast majority of counties ranking next in the matter of relie! 
were areas from which people were migrating, and apparently with 
good reason, in the prosperous twenties. If the migration at that 
period was tending to reduce population in areas which were to have 
the heaviest relief loads, it is significant to find that the migration 
during the depression frequently brought people back to these very 
regions. 
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Whatever directions of migration may be on the whole advisable 
in the United States, this study pointed out, they cannot be those 
indicated in the depression period. 

Even if it were believed that in the coming years a greater percentage 
of the people of the United States would have to be supported by 
agriculture, it would still be clear that the land for this purpose should 
not be of the character to which such large numbers of the jobless 
migrants have been compelled to turn. ‘‘There may possibly be a 
case for a back-to-the-land movement. There cannot conceivably 
be a case for the long-run desirability of a back-to-the-worst-land 
movement. ”’ 

It is true that neither a heavy percentage of relief in depression 
or even a low income in a period of prosperity is by itself an ade- 
quate reason for counseling emigration. The community with 
enormous relief rolls may be the one to recover most quickly when 
business revives. Indeed, this is rather to be expected if it had a 
high living plane previous to the depression. 

On the other hand, a community with rather low plane of living or of agricul- 
tural income, but with an unusually light relief burden, may perhaps claim 
relative stability as a reason why its population should remain. But if a county 
or a region falls into one of the worst classes by both the prosperity and the 
depression measures, there is a strong prima facie case for regarding it as an 
area that should give up population. This presumption, to be sure, is subject to 
the inadequacies and the possible biases in the particular indexes chosen. It is 
of course open to correction for all manner of possible changes in economic con- 
ditions or in the system of social organization. Nor should it be accepted as 


conclusive for any particular area without studies much more specific than those 
represented in the present bulletin. 


Additional studies in this research project will cover four regions— 
the cut-over country of the Great Lakes, the southern Appalachians, 
the old Cotton Belt, and the Great Plains—in which there are striking 
concentrations of counties with high relief records and low living 
planes. 

An analysis of the variables which most probably influence the 
distribution of economic opportunity will also be undertaken. In 
the interim, the investigators believe that the maps presented in 
the second bulletin will indicate many of the areas which people 
should in the course of time be encouraged to leave. 

If we consider migration as a means to adjust the maldistribution 
of population and equalize economic opportunity, it is obvious, the 
authors hold, that we are far from the goal. E. F. Penrose, in his 
Population Theories and Their Application, published in 1934 by the 
Food Research Institute, states that ‘‘in practice migration has 
never taken place on a scale adequate to bring the distribution of 
population into anything approaching a close correspondence with 
the distribution of resources.” 
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Maldistribution of population, in the investigators’ judgment, j, 
one principal cause of the great regional inequalities in the Uniteq 
States and also a major reason that our national man-power even jp 
favorable times is not more effectively employed. Undoubtedly 
therefore, immense migrations will still be necessary if we are to 
utilize to the greatest advantage our human and material assets. 

The problem of how fast such movements can proceed without toy 
much strain on the absorptive capacity of the richer area or the 
migrants’ human adaptability is beyond the scope of the second 
report. Whether rapid or gradual, however, migration on a huge 
scale must continue to be ‘‘one of the essential methods of adjust. 
ment to the changing opportunities of a dynamic society. If, then, 
there is to be a greater degree of social control over the distribution 
of population, its main purpose should be not to reduce human 
mobility but to make use of it and to give it surer direction and 
guidance.” 

The third bulletin in the series of studies of population distribution 
is summarized on page 1212. 


Universal Compulsory State Labor Service in Germany 


LAW of May 21, 1935,' made all persons in Germany between 

18 and 45 years of age liable for military service and required 
a period of duty in the labor service as a prerequisite to the army 
service. This was followed on June 26, 1935,? by another law, 
effective July 1, 1935, providing for a universal compulsory labor 
service. The law states that labor service is an honorary service 
for the German people, that such service is obligatory for all young 
Germans of both sexes, and that the purpose of the service is to 
educate German youth in the principles of national socialism, in 
the spirit of national common interests, in the true conception of 
labor, and to instill a proper respect for manual labor. 

The labor service is placed under the general direction of the 
State Minister of the Interior, and is under the immediate command 
of the State labor leader, who determines the organization of the 
service, decides on the work to be performed by it, and directs 
education and training therein. 

Liability for service begins on the completion of the eighteenth 
year and ends on completion of the twenty-fifth year. The persons 
liable are to be called for service during the calendar year in which 
they complete their nineteenth year, but entrance voluntarily before 
that time is permitted. If a man has been sentenced to prison for 
a longer period than 30 days he is to serve an extra term, correspond- 





1 Germany, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1935, pt. I, p. 697. 
? Idem, p. 769. 
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ing to the length of the sentence, after completion of his regular 
term of service, unless he is dismissed from the service in accord- 
ance with the law. 

Drafting will be done by the reserve service department of the 
state labor service. 

The law excludes from the labor service all persons (a) who have 
been sentenced to hard labor; (b) who do not possess civil rights; 
() who are subject to the measures for protection of society and 
punishment of offenders provided for in the Penal Code; (d) who 
have been excluded from the National Socialist Party because of 
dishonorable acts; and (e) who have been punished for acts against 
the interests of the State. The Minister of the Interior may make 
exceptions under (a) and (e). All persons incapacitated for work 
are also excluded. 

Men of non-Aryan descent * or who are married to persons of non- 
Aryan descent cannot be admitted to the State labor service, except 
that non-Aryan persons who have been found worthy of doing 
military service may be admitted, but without the right to become 
superior Officers. 

The 6-month term of duty may be postponed for 2 or even 5 
years if there are valid vocational reasons therefor. The labor 
service for female youth will be regulated separately. 

The duties and rights of administrative officials are as follows: 

The permanent personnel consists of the commissioned leaders 
and clerks and their substitutes. They must consider the labor 
service their professional occupation. 

For promotion to the position of a troop leader, a candidate must 
serve a period of 10 years in the labor service and must submit 
proof of his Aryan descent; he must also have completed his service 
in the army. 

The leader and State chancellor (Adolph Hitler) appoints and dis- 
misses the staff members of the State labor service, from the rank of 
labor leader upward. The other members are appointed and dis- 
missed by the Minister of the Interior. 

Membership in the State labor service is counted from the date of 
entrance to the date of release. Such membership is not considered 
as being an employment contract in the sense of the labor law and 
the welfare decree. Members are subject to the disciplinary regula- 
tions of the State labor service. 

Members, even though they are members of the National Socialist 
Party, may not be active in party affairs, and they may join or take 
part in any other organization or start any society either within or 
outside of the State labor service only with the approval by the State 
* According to the order of the Minister of the Interior, published on Aug. 9, 1933, in Reichsgesetzblatt, 


1933, pt, I, p. 575, non-Aryan persons are those who have non-Aryan, especially Jewish, parents or grand- 
parents, or whose parents or grandparents are partially non-Aryan or whose religion is the Jewish religion. 
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labor service. For entrance into the National Socialist Party ap. 
proval is not needed. 

Members of the State labor service may not marry without per. 
mission. They must have permission before taking up the manage. 
ment of a business either for themselves or for other members of 
their family, or before accepting any paid employment, or any guard. 
ianship or trusteeship. 

The law provides for free medical treatment of the members iy 
cases of sickness. Members are to be paid according to the schedule 
set by the State labor service. 

The maintenance of those injured while in service and of-the mem- 
bers of the administrative staff who resign after 10 years’ service. 
shall be taken care of under the State benefit fund law for State labor 
service (Reichsarbeitsdienstversorgunsgesetz). 

Members who resign, and have served honorably for 10 years, may 
be given the right to wear the uniform of the State labor service. 

A subsequent decree issued by the leader and State chancellor on 
June 27, 1935,* provides that the compulsory labor service shal! be 
for 6 months and that during the succeeding service year, i. e., from 
October 1, 1935, to September 30, 1936, the total enrollment in- 
cluding the personnel shall average 200,000 men. 

An order of the Minister of the Interior, dated June 27, 1935,‘ per- 


mits voluntary enlistment in the State labor service at the age of 17 
and calls upon persons domiciled abroad who are liable for duty to 
register at police headquarters in Berlin. 


Apportionment of Time of a Farm Hand in the Soviet 
Union (U. S. S. R.) 


BOUT 20 percent of the entire time of a farm hand on a Soviet 
collective farm during the year is spent in productive labor 
for the farm, 6.5 percent in productive labor for his own house- 
hold, and about 2 percent in outside employment, the remainder of 
his time being devoted to his personal needs and desires. This was 
shown by an investigation by the section of accountancy of labor of 
the Central Office of the People’s Economic Accountancy of the 
expenditure of time by a farm hand (kolkhoznik) in the Soviet Union 
in 1934.5 
Theinvestigation covered 1,400 farm-hand households in 9 areas and 
districts of the Soviet Union. The average membership of a family 
was 5.11 persons, including 1.79 persons under 12 years of age. 
Each family had for its own use an average of 0.29 acre of cultivated 
land, 0.70 cow, 0.43 calf, 1.22 goats, sheep, and pigs, and 5.75 fowl. 
‘ Monthly Labor Review for October 1932, p. 772. 


§ Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). State Planning Commission and Central Office of the People’s Economic 
Accountancy. Plan (a monthly), No. 15, 1935, pp. 36-39. 
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The following table shows the proportionate expenditure of time by 
an average wage earner on the Soviet collective farm (kolkhoznik), 


during the year 1934: 


Proportionate Expenditure of Time by a Wage Earner on the Soviet Collective 
Farm, 1934 
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The longest proportionate time spent in productive labor for the 
kolkhoz occurred in the third quarter of the year, during the har- 


vesting. 
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Labor Policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


HE adoption of a general policy to be followed by the Tennessee 

Valley Authority in its relations with its employees was announced 
by the Authority on August 28, 1935. The provisions were formu- 
lated after long discussion with employees and their representatives, 
Among the labor organizations represented in these discussions were 
the American Federation of Labor and the unions of machinists, 
boilermakers, electrical workers, blacksmiths, and _ sheet-metal 
workers and all of the building-trades unions. Conditions of employ- 
ment and dismissal, wage rates, hours of labor, employee representa- 
tion, settlement of disputes, and safety and health of employees are 
covered by the new policy. These conditions will apply to all of the 
17,000 employees of the T. V. A. 


Employer-Employee Relationship 


Employee representation.—The right of employees of the Authority 
to be represented by persons or organizations of their own choosing 
is expressly recognized. The Administration pledges that in the 
exercise of this right the employees shall ‘‘be free from any and al 
restraint, interference, or coercion on the part of the management 
and supervisory staff”, and that there shall be no discrimination 
because of membership or nonmembership in any organization. 

Employee representatives are to be chosen by “‘the majority of the 
employees as a whole, or of any professional group, or craft, or other 
appropriate unit.’””’ Any dispute as to who are the ‘‘duly authorized 
representatives” is to be considered by the labor relations staff of 
the T. V. A. personnel division. Upon written agreement by the 
parties, the division may conduct an election and designate the 
persons entitled to participate. “In case of failure of the division to 
adjust the matter, it may turn the case over to the National Labor 
Relations Board for settlement. 

Proposed changes in rules.—No changes in rules defining labor 
standards or conditions of employment may be made without at 
least 30 days’ written notice nor until the employees’ representatives 
have had opportunity to confer with representatives of the manage- 
ment. 
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Disputes—Cases of disagreement between an employee and the 
management, growing out of grievances or the interpretation or appli- 
cation of the regulations covering labor standards and other employ- 
ment conditions, are to be handled ‘‘through established supervisory 
channels, up to and including the designated chief supervisory officer 
concerned.”’ If the employee fails to obtain prompt and satisfactory 
adjustment he may appeal to the central office of the personnel 
division. 

Employee-management cooperation.—The development of employee- 
management cooperation through joint conferences is expected. 
The Authority’s governing board announces that when the other 
features of the labor policy have been put into practice the board will 
then entertain plans for establishing such joint conferences. It is 
suggested that the following matters might be considered in con- 
ference: Elimination of waste in construction and production; 
conservation of materials, supplies, and energy; improvement in 
quality of workmanship and services; promotion of education and 
training; correction of conditions making for grievances and misun- 
derstandings ; encouragement of courtesy in the relations of employees 
with the public; safeguarding of health; prevention of hazards to life 
and property; betterment of employment conditions; and strength- 
ening of the morale of the service. 


Hours of Work 


For all classes of employees the regular daily hours of work are not 
to exceed 8 in any 24-hour period. They are to be so arranged as to 
provide at least 1 day’s rest in every 7, such day to ‘be Sunday, if 
possible. Schedules of hours are to be posted so as to be available to 
employees. 

Hourly rated employees may be required to work in 1, 2, 3, or 4 
shifts, as the work requires. 

During periods of marked unemployment, hours of work are to be 
kept as low as is consistent with efficiency in production and reason- 
able minimum income. 

Overtime—As a matter of good management and efficiency, the 
supervisory staff is expected to make every effort to keep overtime at a 
minimum. Warning is given that excessive amounts of overtime 
will be regarded as ‘‘indicative of inefficient supervision and work- 
manship.”’ 

Authorized overtime and work done on the day of rest and on cer- 
tain specified holidays by hourly employees are to be paid for at the 
rate of time and a half. All such time worked by persons employed 
on an annual basis is to be added to the employees’ annual leave. 
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Conditions of Appointment, Employment, and Dismissal 


No PERSON under 16 years of age will be employed. 

All appointments, promotions, demotions, transfers, and dismissa]s 
are to be made on the basis of merit and efficiency as determined by 
intelligence, ability, skill, training, and experience, and without 
regard to “political belief or affiliation.” No appointments involving 
nepotism are to be made. 

If an employee working to the best of his ability, ‘‘in good spirit”, 
is found to be unsuited to his task, an earnest effort will be made to 
find other work for which he is suited. It is pointed out, however, 
that ‘‘employment in a position is not a vested right to be retained 
primarily because of possession but only if quality of service justifies 
continuance of employment.”’ 

The right of supervisors to terminate the employment of any worker 
under their supervision, for just cause, is recognized. The cause of 
dismissal must be stated in writing and a copy sent to the personnel 
division and to the employee (upon request). Dismissals must be 
approved by the personnel division. If requested by the employee 
within 10 days of the effective date of termination, a hearing must be 
held. 


The desirability of giving advance notice before reducing forces is 
recognized. 


Safety and Health 


Tue Authority will endeavor to make adequate provision for the 
safety and health of the employees at their places of employment. 
Employees will be placed in tasks within their physical powers, as far 
as these can reasonably be ascertained. 


Rates of Pay 


Rates of pay are to be determined on the basis of occupational 
classification, in order to assure comparable rates for comparable 
work. Schedules so set up are to be published and made available 
to all employees. 

In classifying jobs, due recognition is to be given to intelligence, 
skill, training, and experience, and allocations are to be made on thie 
basis of the duties to be performed. Annually rated positions are to 
be classified with due regard to standards and rates of pay in the Fed- 
eral classified service. 

“No discrimination in occupational classification or in rates of pay 
shall be made on the basis of sex or race.” 

Laborers and mechanics are to be paid the rates prevailing in thie 
vicinity for work of a similar nature. All contracts to which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is a party and which require the services 
of laborers and mechanics in the construction, repair, etc., of buildings, 
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Effect of the Frequency of Meals upon Efficiency ! 


HE effect upon physical efficiency and industrial productivity 

of changes in the distribution of the daily diet from the conven. 
tional three meals to more frequent periods is the subject of a recent 
study by Dr. Howard W. Haggard and Dr. Leon A. Greenberg of 
the Department of Applied Physiology in Yale University. 

Various studies have been concerned with the general study of 
nutrition—that is, the quantity and quality of food—but little, if 
any, attention has been given to the effect upon physical efficiency of 
distributing the food consumed among more meals per day. Although 
the American custom is to eat three meals a day—and this practice 
is accepted without question, even though the nutritional needs of 
the aged and the young, the active and the inactive, are widely 
different—in different countries widely different practices prevail 
which also appear natural and comfortable to those accustomed to 
them. The authors state that it is probable that different practices 
are best for different conditions—that is, for children, for working 
adults, and for the sedentary aged—and it is the problem of science, 
therefore, to determine the underlying principle of the best meal-time 
interval for different conditions. The practice of eating the day’s 
supply of food in three installments, it is stated, does not seem to be 
based on any physiological reason, but rather to have grown out of 
the factory movement in which a long and intensive working day 
provided for one interval only during the day for a meal. It has been 
generally assumed that the lowered output in industrial operations in 
the latter part of the morning and of the afternoon is the result of 
fatigue, but the author’s researches tend to show that the rise and fal 
of muscular efficiency and industrial output is correlated with the 
frequency of meals. 

The terms “work” and “rest”, the authors state, are usually 
understood as quite opposite conditions, although in reality they are 
not opposite but the same condition, varying only in degree. As long 
as the body is alive it is never at rest, and even in the most extreme 
relaxation the muscles are active and the vital functions of all the 





1 Haggard, Howard W., M. D., and Greenberg, Leon A., Ph. D. Diet and Physical Efficiency. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. 
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organs are carried on continuously. Even during so-called ‘‘rest” 
the muscles are performing static effort, the energy expended by the 
muscles being dissipated solely as heat which is used to maintain the 
body temperature during rest. In the exertion of conscious effort, 
however, this energy is spent in part as heat and in part on the external 
work. ‘The energy expended in these forms as well as in static effort 
can be measured, the most convenient measurement being the rate at 
which oxygen is consumed in the chemical reactions occurring during 
the liberation of energy. In physiological studies the heat unit or 
calory is used as the unit of measurement and in this study the large 
calory (expressed by the symbol C)—that is, 1,000 times the energy 
required to raise 1 cubic centimeter of water (1 gram) through 1° C.— 
isused. The rate of energy expenditure during rest in bed and free- 
dom from disturbing influences, including the digestion of food, is 
approximately 40 calories per square meter of body surface per hour. 
Thus, a man of average size under these conditions expends approxi- 
mately 80 calories per hour and while sitting at rest approximately 100 
calories. When performing an occupation such as typewriting the 
energy expenditure is about 140 calories per hour, in walking at a 
moderate pace about 200 calories, and in occupations such as carpentry 
or painting about 250 calories, so that even while working the resting 
rate—that is, the energy required for maintaining the functions of the 
body—still accounts for an important part of the total energy ex- 
pended. In more strenuous occupations, such as wood sawing or 
digging, the energy expenditure may rise to 500 to 660 calories, while 
in the most violent exertion that can be sustained even for a few 
minutes the rate may rise to 40 times that expended during rest. 

In calculating net efficiency for this study the energy expended 
during rest was subtracted from the total energy expenditure. 
Although this involves a slight error due to the fact that the energy 
expended in basic bodily activity increases during exercise, it is con- 
sidered that it is a more satisfactory index of muscular activity than 
is the gross activity, which is found by dividing the heat equivalent 
of the external work by the total energy expended in performing the 
task. The gross efficiencies, because the value of the resting state is 
retained, tend to increase with an increasing burden of work while the 
net efficiency tends to decrease. 

An experiment carried out with a young man aged 25 eating 3 meals 
a day showed that his muscular efficiency was lowest before breakfast 
and highest 1 hour after breakfast. His efficiency rose from 19.5 
percent before breakfast to 27.0 percent in 1% hours. Thereafter 
there was a steady decline each hour to 21.2 percent at 12 o’clock. 
After the noonday meal his efficiency rose to 26.0 percent at 1 o’clock 
and to 26.3 percent at 2 o’clock, after which there was a progressive 
decline to 20.8 percent at 6 o’clock, which was close to the before- 
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breakfast level. The energy expenditure, which was 1.43 calories pe 
minute before breakfast, rose to 1.60 calories 1 hour after breakfast, o, 
an increase of 10.7 percent. 


Factory Study Showing Effect of Frequency of Meals 


For the purpose of measuring the energy expended in work, labors. 
tory experiments were carried out with both trained and untrained 
subjects and a study was made of variation in production among 
factory employees in a large industrial plant manufacturing rubber 
footwear. 

In the latter experiment the operation selected for study was the 
sewing together of the canvas parts of the tops of tennis shoes. [py 
this operation, in which there were practically no mechanical delays, 
the operators were guaranteed a minimum hourly wage regardless of 
production plus a production bonus which was based on production 
studies made on experienced and highly skilled operators. This 
operation was selected as representing, as nearly as possible, a true 
measure of the actual effort of the individual operator. Nine of the 
total number of workers selected for study ordinarily ate 2 meals a 
day, 16 ate 3 meals a day, and 7 ate 5 meals. Those in the first group 
had a mean hourly production of 172 shoes, in the second group a 
production of 183, and in the third group a production of 191. As the 
skill of the operators in each group affected the production and as the 
numbers involved were not large enough to average out the variation 
in skill, 40 operators were divided into two equal groups, one serving 
as the control group and the other as the experimental group. The 
groups were studied over a period of 10 weeks. The control group ate 
the customary 3 meals a day and their average hourly output was 
determined both daily and in 2-week periods. The other group ate 
three meals a day for the first 2 weeks, 5 meals a day for the second 2 
weeks, and after that 3 meals, 5 meals, and 3 meals for each 2-week 
period. The extra meals, consisting of a glass of milk and a 6-ounce 
piece of angel-food cake, were given the operators at the beginning of 
the third hour in the morning and in the afternoon periods. The pro- 
duction (number of shoes sewed) is shown for the two groups in 2-week 
periods in the table following. 

The average mean hourly output of the 20 operators used as the 
control group, as shown in the table, shows only slight variation 
in the successive 2-week periods. The lowest mean output in any 
one day in the 10-week period was 174, and the highest, 189, represent- 
ing deviations from the average of 5.4 percent and 2.2 percent, 
respectively. In the experimental group the average mean hourly 
production in the 3 periods in which they ate 3 meals per day was 
175, 176, and 176. The lowest mean output for any single day within 
these periods was 169 and the highest 179, or a deviation from the 
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verace Of 4.1 percent and 1.8 percent, respectively. The mean 
hourly production by these same operators during the two 2-week 
yeriods when eating 5 meals a day was 192 and 194, with a minimum 
daily output of 188 and a maximum of 196. Thus the lowest output 
during the time the 5 meals were given was considerably in excess of 
the highest when only 3 meals were eaten. The average increase of 
production when 5 instead of 3 meals were eaten was 9.7 percent. 
Although the output of this group when 3 meals were eaten indicates 
that the group was considerably less skilled than the control group, 
as their rate of production was 4.4 percent less, nevertheless when 
eating 5 meals a day their production rate rose 5.9 percent above that 
of the control group. From this showing the authors conclude “that 
the pattern of productivity, as influenced by the number of meals 
taken, bears directly upon the rate of production.” While the daily 
productivity was considered unquestionably to be increased by the 
extra meals and the operators voluntarily stated that they felt less 
tired on those days than when they ate their customary 3 meals, 
there was no evidence that this possible freedom from fatigue carried 
over into the following week. 















Production of Operators Working on Canvas Shoes and Eating 3 and 5 Meals a 
Day, by 2-week Periods over a Period of 10 Weeks 
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Control group of 20 operators eating 3 meals a day 
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Experimental group of 20 operators 
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First period, 3 meals a day-..........--.----------- 169} 174) 178) 176) 178) 172) 178) 178) 176) 177) 175 

Second period, 5 meals a day........-.....-------- 189} 192) 192) 193) 193) 188) 189) 196) 196) 195) 192 

Third period, 3 meals a day.............-.-.-.----- 171) 175) 177| 177) 176) 173) 176) 178) 178) 179 176 

Fourth period, § meals a day..............-.--..--- 191} 194) 193) 191) 191) 189) 196) 197 195) 194) 194 

Fifth period, 3 meals a day......--.--.-------.-.--- 173) 175) 178) 178) 176) 168) 173) 177 a 173) 176 
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Ir 1s pointed out that it is large meals and not frequent meals which 
put a burden on digestion. The lassitude and disinclination for 
thought or work following large meals are the effects of the diversion 
of the blood supply and vital energy to the task of digestion. These 
effects do not follow small meals taken at frequent intervals. To the 
objection that changing the schedule of meals from three to five or 
six a day will result in the person becoming fat from eating too much 
food, it is replied that the number of meals does not necessarily 
increase the total amount of food eaten and that the size of the meals 
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is unconsciously curtailed as the number is increased. This fact Was 
shown in the factory study, as the operatives who brought thei, 
lunches to the factory commented on the fact that they no long 
ate all they brought with them. The advantages with one exception, 
it is said, are on the side of frequent feeding. The disadvantage es 
in a possibly unwise choice of food for the smaller meals, as there is , 
tendency to eat such foods as sandwiches, candy, pastry, and sof; 
drinks, with the result that the diet becomes unbalanced. Whe 
three meals only are taken there is ordinarily a diversity of foods 
eaten at the ‘‘regular” mealtimes, and it is necessary in adding the 
supplementary meals to select foods with a view to supporting the 
balance of the general diet as regards the necessary vitamins, minerals, 
and proteins. For this reason warning is given against the excessive 
use of candy, pastry, and soft drinks. Although milk and cake were 
given to the factory workers in the experiment, the latter at the 
workers’ suggestion, the authors would have preferred a salad vege. 
table in place of the cake and would, if possible, have substituted 
soup or stew for the milk occasionally. 

As a result of the investigation, the authors conclude that “the 
practice common in this country of eating the day’s supply of food in 
three installments does not permit the greatest efficiency, vigor, and 
freedom from distraction of which the individual is capable. Five 
meals a day yield the maximum of efficiency. Study of a large group 
of subjects has shown that on a regimen of 2 meals a day muscular 
efficiency is above the before-breakfast level for only a little more 
than 2 hours out of the entire working day. On one of 3 meals, it is 
above the before-breakfast level for about 4 hours; and on one of 
5 meals a day, for 7 hours.”’ 





—> 0 


Physique of Industrial Workers in Great Britain 


XTENDED investigation of the physique and strength of differ- 

ent groups of men in Great Britain shows that the unemployed 
men were definitely below both the employed men and a group of 
university students in height, weight, and strength, while the students 
excelled both when comparison was made on the basis of the same age 
grouping. 

A study! of the physique of women in industry which included 
anthropometric data regarding 4,366 women engaged in different 
occupations was published by the British Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board in 1927. Asimilar study ? by the same organization, now called 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1928, p. 61. 





? Great Britain. Industrial Health Research Board. The Physique of Man in Industry, by ©. P. 


Cathcart and others. London, 1935. 
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the Industrial Health Research Board, gives the record of the physical 
examination of 13,656 male volunteers aged 14 years and over, drawn 
from 149 firms in 15 areas in England and Scotland. The total num- 
ber examined included 10,593 employed men, 1,328 unemployed men, 
and 1,735 university students. 

The earlier investigation; which was confined to manual workers, in 
addition to securing data covering weight, height, length of arm, and 
distance of finger tips from ground (standing), also included physical- 
strength tests with a view to determining the actual load which could 
be lifted or carried by women or young workers under industrial con- 
ditions without injury or discomfort. The present study, designed to 
provide data on the variations in physique of employees in different 
occupations in different parts of the country, was confined to the 
physical measurements of the men studied, the strength of grip, 
and the strength of lift or pull. In addition to manual workers a 
number of nonmanual occupations—that is, persons engaged on 
clerical, administrative, and executive staffs, civil servants, and 
defense services—were included. For comparison a group of 1,735 
undergraduates from six universities in different parts of England and 
in Glasgow, Scotland, were examined, and a sample of 1,328 unem- 
ployed men was also collected. No one was included in this group 
who had not been wholly unemployed for at least 6 months preceding 
the day on which he was interviewed. The field work, which was 
done by two investigators working together, covered the 3-year 
period from May 1929 to May 1932. 

Cooperation in the investigation on the part of the men examined 
was entirely on a voluntary basis, and the attempt was made in each 
firm visited to secure volunteers from as many departments as possible. 
It appeared that two fears were associated with the investigation— 
one, which was quite general, that the investigation was in some way 
associated with ‘‘the Army” or a potential army of the future, and 
the other that if a man did not do well in the tests he might lose his 
job. Toa certain extent, it was thought, this might have resulted in 
a process of selection, as the more physically fit might refrain from 
volunteering if a fear of the Army was prevalent and the less physically 
fit if there was any fear of a job being lost. 

The attempt was made to follow the occupational distribution and 
the age distribution of the 1921 census, but in the final result there 
was a larger proportion of men under 35 years of age and a smaller 
proportion over 45 years than were recorded in the census. Also 
certain occupational groups such as food, drink, and tobacco workers, 
clerks, draftsmen, and typists, and workers in chemical processes 
were overrepresented, while there was underrepresentation in mining 
and quarrying, in painting and decorating, and in personal service. 
24361—35_—6 
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Two important industries—agriculture and fishing—were h:; ardly 


represented owing to the difficulty of securing large enough grows of 
men for the tests. 






General Results of the Tests 





Comparison of the employed and the unemployed by age groups 
showed that there was, relatively, an absence of the unemployed arly 
in working life and in the middle age groups, 24-45 years, but a he AVY 
excess from 55 years and upwards. Thus 15.5 percent of the unem. 
ployed and only 6.3 percent of the employed were over 55 years of age. 

The employed group.—The maximum height of the employed men 
appeared to be reached at about 20 to 21 years of age, but from ave 25, 
probably due to the development of a less erect carriage with advance. 
ing years, there was a gradual and fairly steady decline in heicht. 
The average height of the whole group was 66.54 inches. 

Weight among this group was found to increase fairly steadily up 
to about the twentieth year, after which the increase was slow but 
steady until the age of 60, when it began to decline. 

Manual power was measured both for the hand grip and the lumbar 
pull by dynamometers, which registered the degree of force exerted. 
The tests for the strength of grip showed that the strength increased 
up to about 20 years of age, and was maintained until about the ace 
of 40, with a slow decline after that age. The left-hand grip was 
found to be uniformly lower than that of the right hand. 

The test for lumbar pull, which is primarily intended to test the 
muscles of the thighs and back, also gives some indication of the gen- 
eral muscular strength, as the muscles of the shoulders and arms are 
used to some extent in the test. It was found there was a steady rise 
in power, presumably due to a general increase in muscularity, up 
to approximately 254-27 years of age, when the maximum pulling 
capacity seemed to be reached. After about the age of 30 there was 
a slow but steady decline. 

The measurement for finger-tip distance was of incidental interest, 
having been made to obtain, if possible, some idea of the optimum 
height for working benches, machinery, etc., with the operative stand- 
ing. It was estimated from the measurements obtained, after making 
allowance for the downward inclination of the arms from the elbow 
of about 15 to 20 degrees during work and for the height of the shoe 
heels, that the optimum height of the working place for the average 
man is about 38 inches. 

Unemployed men.—-The measurements for the unemployed group 
show that the height at each age (excepting the very small 15}- to 
16%-year group) was definitely below that of the employed group. 
Weights among the unemployed at each age group, with the exception 
of the years 14% to 16%, were uniformly below those of the employed, 
and the strength tests also showed values definitely below those of 
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the employed. This fact raises the question as to whether these men 
belong in the unemployable class or whether their reduction in strength 
‘sa consequence of their enforced idleness. The data secured which 
show evidence of the personal deficiencies indicate that the group of 
unemployed from which the sample was drawn—that is, men entirely 
without employment for 6 months or longer—is probably the class on 
the labor market last to be employed when work is plentiful and the 
frst to be discharged when work is scarce. 

Students.—The students were confined to a narrow age limit, the 
ages ranging, with a few exceptions, between 16% and 31} years, and 
comparison with the other two groups was therefore made for the 
same age grouping. In height the students were very definitely 
superior to the other two groups, the difference being greater between 
the students and the employed group than between the employed and 
the unemployed. The students were also definitely heavier at each 
age at which adequate numbers were measured. There was little 
difference between the students and the young employed men in the 
muscular tests. A slight superiority in the lumbar pull was found 
among the students up to the age of 21, after which the men in active 
employment had the advantage. The unemployed men were excelled 
by the students in each age group in grip and pull. 


Differences According to Locality and Occupation 


Wuen the groups are compared on the basis of the locality and 
of the occupation, the men measured in London were found to be 
distinctly superior both in height and weight. Birmingham and 
Liverpool workers also were in excess of the average while the men 
in Leeds, Sheffield, and Glasgow fell below the average. This varia- 
tion as between cities, it is considered, might be due in part to differ- 
ences in occupation, as in London, for example, the sample measured 
included large numbers of clerical and public administrative workers 
who in all localities were superior to the manual workers in height 
and weight. Nearly all the workers in leather and skins were in 
Glasgow; in Sheffield the great majority of the men tested were metal 
workers, and in Leeds they were textile workers. The data for 
Glasgow were at variance with previous studies, which had tended to 
show that the Scots are taller, but this is explained by the fact that 
Glasgow is no longer typically Scottish owing to alien immigration. 
It is said that it is more difficult to explain the sudden emergence of 
the industrial population of London as possessing the best physique 
of any of the populations studied, but that it is possibly due to the 
well-recognized drift of industry south and especially to the environs 


of London. 
Summary 


Tae following table shows the average values of height, weight, 
grip, and pull for the three groups examined. 
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Average Values of Physical Measurements of Grou 
ployed, and Students 
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Number 
examined 


Average measurements 





Weight 


Grip 





Unemployed 


Students 





10, 593 
1, 328 
1, 735 








Pounds 
134. 75 
127. 27 
138. 20 





Pounds 
108. 90 
94. 60 
113. 30 








ps of Employed, Unem. 


Pull 


Pounds 
362. 56 
313, 94 
366, 52 


es 


In conclusion it is stated that the data are not sufficient to deter- 
mine to what extent heavy industries attract men of superior physique 
or to what extent mechanization has equalized the demand for brawy 
and muscle, while it is also concluded that ‘‘no certain index of phys. 
ical fitness, industrial or other, has yet been discovered.” 
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LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 





Art and the Leisure Time of Workers ! 


HE development of popular art among workers in their leisure 

time as a means toward the acquirement of general culture was 
the subject of a study originated by the Internationa) Labor Office and 
carried out by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. The purpose of the International Labor 
Organization in taking up this question was not only to promote the 
appreciation of art in its application in the homes of workers and as 
an avocation for their leisure time but also to assist them in active 
participation in the production of artistic objects through the develop- 
ment of their creative ability. The study was carried out through the 
cooperation of the national commissions of intellectual cooperation and 
international organizations such as trade unions, Christian unions, 
the Federation of Teachers Associations, and the Association for Adult 
Education. 

Popular art is common to entire ethnic groups and is based upon 
collective forms of economic and social life. The decadence of the 
popular arts is well known, the extent of this decadence varying in the 
different countries according to the conditions of life in each ethnic 
group, especially the economic and social organization of such groups. 
The most important causes of the decline of artistic creation among 
the common people have their origin in the economic and industrial 
organization of contemporary civilization, including present social 
conditions and the level of modern culture, as well as the manner in 
which the human mind acknowledges and accepts religious doctrines. 
In addition there are other causes of a more special or accidental 
character. 

Contemporary civilization is characterized by its economic-indus- 
trial character; it tends, by every possible means, to assure men the 
necessary things of life in the largest measure and at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Modern production cannot escape standardization; the 
machine is predominant, and it is costly to introduce even such hand- 
work as that of the modest artisan guided by the taste for decoration 
which comes to him by instinct, by race, and by tradition. Present 


' Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle. Art populaire et loisers ouvriers. Paris, 1934. 
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methods of production, while they offer the undeniable advantage ¥ 


In m 
moderate prices which assure the widest possible diffusion of 2000s MM occible 
present certain extrinsic characteristics which are often the ne Sation fil nerall 
of all originality and beauty. Thus, we see today in nearly al! coy. interest 


tries the same kinds of clothing, the same kind of house-furnishings 
the same technique in construction, the same implements of labor. 
Certain factors contribute to the spread of industrial production ang 
to contract what was, for the same class of objects, formerly the work 
of the individual artisan. One of these factors is the great value the 
peasant and laboring classes give today to the time element. |) 
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in modern pleasures, all of which are relatively expensive, it is neces. 
sary to receive a corresponding money return, so that higher wages 
are more necessary than in the past. 

Workers today do not have at their command the amount of time 
necessary to the practice of the arts, while the operation of machines 
fatigues them and diminishes their spiritual strength more than work 
involving special craftsmanship. Urban development also plays 4 
part in the decline of craftsmanship. Under earlier conditions, in 
which racial groups were self-sufficient, more time was spent upon the 
production and the embellishment of objects for their own use, while 
under present conditions, when materials and products know no 
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barrier of country, there is not the same incentive to the development On 
of popular art. favor 
Other factors affecting the course of art among the masses include ran 
profound political movements, such as revolutions with their leveling _— 
effects, improvement in the general cultural level, and the disassocia- " ; 
tion of religion from the myths and legends and superstitions inherited ms 
from primitive times. oa 
Possibility of Utilization of Popular Art in Workers’ Leisure Time of at 
ALTHOUGH numerous economic, social, cultural, and religious tod 
factors have profoundly affected the course of popular art, the ma- gest 
jority of reports to the International Labor Office expressed the opinion 
that with proper direction and coordination of efforts much could be wht 
accomplished toward its revival. ust 
The program of the International Labor Office, it is considered, can 
in fact determine and hasten, if not a renaissance of popular art upon "7 
the basis of old traditional forms, at least an evolution of this art in al 
keeping with the proper values of contemporary life. | 
At the present time, although the reports show that with the excep- a 


tion of singing, music, and the theater there is little interest in art 
among the workers in most of the industrialized countries, in « few 
traditional popular art continues to play an important part in thei! 
lives. 
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In many of the reports received it was questioned whether it was 
ossible to renew interest in art by artificial means, although it was 
enerally agreed that social and educational means of stimulating this 
nterest might be beneficial. It appears from the replies to the inquiry 

ceived by the Office that it is not only possible but desirable from a 
cial and educational point of view to develop a definite program for 
pisure-time work which exercises a favorable educational interest. 
Towever, the point was raised in many of the reports that in de- 
doping a program of popular art it should be done without any idea 
{ financial returns, for in drawing a profit from the sale of articles 
made by the workers in their leisure time the duration of labor would 
»e prolonged and the workers exploited. 


Methods of Putting the Program in Effect 


Ir 1s considered that national art commissions in cooperation with 
national commissions of intellectual cooperation may be effective in 
coordinating activities in the different countries. It would therefore 
be desirable that in each country existing public and private organiza- 
tions interested in this subject should cooperate with the assistance 
of the state in promoting this work. In certain countries where such 
action has been most developed the results obtained have been con- 
siderable. 

One of the conditions of success of such a program is the creation of a 
favorable attitude toward popular art among working people. This 
can be accomplished by the heads of industrial enterprises, and trade 
unions and other workers’ organizations. In addition, all attempts 
to promote the use of leisure time in the development of popular art 
must be accompanied by action for its protection and encouragement. 
Training of the workers, in the opinion of many experts, should be 
frst undertaken by groups. This is particularly easy in those forms 
of art such as music and the theater, which offer the greatest resistance 
todecline. Although the reports received did not provide many sug- 
gestions for the solution of the problem, it was suggested that small 
museums of popular art might be set up near rural and labor centers 
which would bring together the objects, costumes, household fur- 
nishings, ete., of the past. It would be equally desirable to list those 
manifestations of popular art which are practically forgotten or 
which, still living, are worth saving. 

The best methods of developing a program are listed as education 
through meetings, conferences, and informal talks; establishment of 
workshops with the necessary tools, models, and other equipment; 
and competitive meetings of various kinds. 
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Extent of Activities in Different Countries 


Tue extent to which art has been stimulated by popular movemey; 
in the different countries is shown by the separate reports. |n (Ge 
many little has been accomplished except in the field of the theato 
music, and dancing. In Austria various organizations are promoting 
singing, the theater, architecture, wood carving, designing, and pain; 
ing. Certain Provinces in Belgium have organized associations an 
regional and local committees among which music and chorus singing 
and the theater are particularly popular, while lace making, elase 
cabinetmaking, wood carving, painting, and metal working contribute 
also to the preservation of popular art traditions. 

Canada produces plays and concerts organized by institutes and 
women’s clubs, and in Denmark folk dances are presented in the 
country, while in Copenhagen embroidery classes have been organized, 
and in the various villages pottery making following old designs jg 
popular. 

Music, the theater, and dancing are activities fostered by the labor 
associations in Finland, annual folk dances being organized in many 
sections and a theater association subsidized by the State was or. 
ganized in 1920. This association, with 65 theaters, issues a monthly 
review, protects the rights of authors, organizes special courses for 
young actors, and assists in placing them. 

In France there are numerous leisure-time organizations, par- 
ticularly in the metal industries, which organize musical events, 
theatrical presentations, and games. 

Music, singing, and dancing are popular in Great Britain, the Eng- 
lish Folk Dance Society having about 50 branches and 20,000 men- 
bers. The British Drama League and the Village Drama Society 
promote amateur theatricals throughout the country, ordinary 
workers taking part in these events. In Hungary, in addition to 
music, dancing, and the theater, special courses in the applied arts are 
provided, particularly in the agricultural districts, and the depart- 
ment of commerce promotes the reproduction of old art treasures, 
particularly embroidery, lace, weaving, pottery, and cooking utensils. 
About 85,000 workers are engaged in such work during seasons of the 
year when their farm work leaves them unoccupied. These work- 
shops are subsidized by the State and permanent exhibitions of the 
work are maintained. 

All the ministerial departments in Italy are concerned with the 
promotion of popular art, ethnographic and folklore collections being 
brought together and maintained by the Ministry of Education. 
The National Association of Small Industries gives its support to 
small industries and artisans, with the result that weaving, copying 
of old textiles, jewelry, pottery making, etc., are carried out in many 
industrial centers where the workers give only their leisure time to this 
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cork. A committee for the utilization of folklore has been created 
1, the Dopolavoro. More than 4,000 musical associations promote 
je use Of old songs and old musical instruments, there are 20,000 
iramatic associations and each provincial center of Dopolavoro has 
, record of the popular life of the region and more than 100,000 workers 
ike part in the folklore activities. Popular fetes are organized in all 
ilages in which the best examples of traditional art are employed. 

Cultural and recreational centers are maintained in Mexico with 
specially qualified teachers for music, singing, and esthetic dancing. 
In Poland the popular theater organization is very active in promoting 
dramatic and musical events among the working people and residents 
of rural districts and gives courses designed to promote the artistic 
education of the workers. 

An association of Rumanian women was organized in the last half 
of the nineteenth century for the purpose of preserving the national 
costume, and regional committees and workshops were organized. 
These have been so successful that many commercial establishments 
enploy country people exclusively to manufacture their merchandise. 
Generally throughout Transylvania attempts have been made to 
preserve literature, stories, and rustic songs, costumes, potteries, 
furniture and wood carving, tapestries, and the architecture of houses. 

In Sweden, thanks to the measures taken at the beginning of the 
century, the traditions of the brilliant epoch of Swedish art have been 
safeguarded through the organization of schools, museums, local 
historical collections, and departmental organizations for the promo- 
tion of artistic handwork. Fairs organized by the National Museum, 
which are held in different parts of the country, bring to the people 
examples of the principal artistic productions in the field of music, 
the theater, singing, etc. The museum also collaborates with labor 
educational associations in courses designed to develop artistic work. 

Many organizations in Switzerland are devoted to the development 
of popular art, but, owing to the decentralization of the country and 
the many activities, it is impossible to summarize them. However, 
among the most important activities are rural architecture, dialectic 
theater, music and popular songs, national costumes, weaving, 
tapestry, embroidery, lace and crochet work, wood and copper carv- 
ing, and potteries. There is a movement also to preserve the old 
costumes. 

The artistic education of the people forms part of the general 
educational system in Czechoslovakia. The Masaryk Institute of 
Popular Education includes a division for artistic education, pupils 
being taught glass painting, wood carving, etc., and musical educa- 
tion is carried to the Provinces. Other schools also carry on similar 
educational work. In Yugoslavia peasant art is preserved in the 
southern part of the country which is isolated from the rest of the 
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country by the mountains. It is manifested in the form of nation, 
costumes, embroideries, weaving, tapestry, wood carving, and among 
the Mohammedans in gold and silver jewelry. The women’s cooper, 
tives and organized workshops in many towns encourage embr: idery 
weaving, and tapestry making, and promote their sale. 

There is no popular indigenous art in the United States except ths 
of the Indians, but different institutions, such as Hull House jy 
Chicago, work for the preservation of the popular arts imported by 
the immigrants. In many parts of the country leisure-time ang 
community organizations promote work in the arts and trades, ang 
music and popular dancing, while in the Dakotas and North Caroling 
theatrical groups present plays, written by the actors themselves, 
which deal with life in the old communities of the sections. The 
Metropolitan Art Museum in New York City organizes classes on the 
subject ‘‘What workers have wrought through the ages’’. 
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Portuguese National Leisure Time Foundation ' 


OR the promotion of the profitable use of the leisure time of 


workers in Portugal the National Leisure Time Foundation weer 

(la Fundagéo Nacional para a Alegria no Trabalho) was established nati 
by a decree law of June 13, 1935, and accompanying statutes.’ Ty 
The foundation is intended to benefit workers (and their families) ou 
who are registered in the national unions and the workers’ welfare & ,¢,,. 
organizations (Casas do Povo). As a means of bringing about better J j,,,, 
physical development vacation colonies, walks and excursions, HR ,, ; 


athletic games and contests, and gymnastics and physical education 
are to be promoted. To raise the intellectual and moral level of the 
people the plan is to provide conferences, concerts and theatrical 
performances, educational films, and daily radio chats; trips to 
museums, monuments, and other places of historical, intellectual, or 
technical] interest; public libraries; and general or professional cultural 
courses, and music and choral singing. 

The Under Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare 
is to supervise the activities of the foundation, but active control 1s 
to be vested in a central commission of five members. The original 
members of the commission are named in the statutes. If a vacancy 
occurs the remaining members must, within 180 days, fill it with a 
native of Portugal over 21 years of age. The central commission 
may delegate the actual operation of the foundation to an adminis 
trative commission of 3 or 5 members, who are natives of Portugal 
over 21 years of age, chosen by it for 1 calendar year. The central 





1 Data are from report by Alexander R. Magruder, American chargé d’affaires ad interim at Lisbov, 
June 19, 1935. 
? Portugal. Diaro do Governo, June 13, 1935, series I, no. 134. 
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mmission has the exclusive right to name technical and other assist- 
its, but it may delegate this right to the administrative commission, 

shich is to report annually to it. The central commission may ap- 
ove or veto the acts of the administrative commission. The ad- 
ninistrative commission may, on authorization by the central com- 
nission, select a technical commission, establish offices of the founda- 
Hon in the various parts of the Republic, promote the organization 
of autonomous local athletic, music, dramatic, and charitable bodies, 
and bring about the federation of existing organizations. 

The foundation is to be financed by Government appropriations, 

vifts by individuals, and dues of active, sustaining, and associate 
members. Active members are national unions and workers’ welfare 
organizations (Casas do Povo) which are admitted to membership by 
the central commission. Their monthly dues are to be based on their 
local membership. Under certain circumstances national unions 
which are not active members may, on approval by the central com- 
mission, enjoy the benefits provided by the foundation. Sustaining 
members are unions, federations, and other organizations which, as 
members in the foundation, pay monthly dues at least equal to the 
minimum established by the central commission. Associate members 
are public or private institutions, civic or commercial societies, and 


ne of 
ation 


‘shed HM natives or foreigners who contribute to the foundation monthly. 
Ties The foundation is to be dissolved when the purposes for which it 
a was established are attained. On dissolution, the funds remaining 
fare I stter all obligations have been paid or guaranteed shall be paid to the 
ne: benevolent institutions of the active members or, if there are none, 
es: sto the State fund of public assistance. 
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LABOR CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONs§ 
, and © 
J claim: 
Action of American Federation of Labor Convention under 
on Internal Policies Feder 

inst 
HE case for and against the organization of labor by industry we 
instead of by trade or craft overshadowed all other issues comin g Af 


before the fifty-fifth annual convention of the American Federation of oan 
Labor held in Atlantic City, N. J., October 7-19, 1935, and dominated lead 
practically all the formal proceedings and informal discussions. The 


: maj¢ 
question came before the convention repeatedly in a number of guises, defes 
first in the discussion of a group of resolutions dealing with industrial rece 
unionism as a policy, then with others defining the kind of charter to repo 
be granted in specific instances to newly formed organizations in mass. 
production industries, and finally in the election of officers. One 
seat on the executive council, the governing body of the American 
Federation of Labor, was contested merely as a protest against the T 
incumbent. The vote for the fifteenth vice presidency, however, 8 of 
which was vacant, was clearly a test of strength between the craft of t 
and the industrial unionists, the victory going to the craft group when wit 
W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association of Street and § ™* 
Electric Railway Employees defeated Charles P. Howard, president oe 
of the International Typographical Union, by a vote of 17,370 to  P 
11,692. she 

Minority Report on Industrial Unionism od 

in 

DepartinG from established custom, 6 of the 15 members of the ! 
committee on resolutions presented a minority report on the industrial- J ya 
unionism issue, signed by 5 delegates representing international ba 
unions (those of the printers, the ladies’ garment workers, the com- th 
mercial telegraphers, the mine workers, and the bakers) and a sixth th 

representing the Iowa State Federation of Labor. This minority m 
report was based on the premise that “the time has arrived when tr 
common sense demands the organization policies of the American al 
Federation of Labor must be molded to meet present-day necds”, L 
particularly in view of the problems presented by “the great mass- d 
production industries and those in which the workers are composite ir 

mechanics, specialized and engaged upon classes of work which do n 

not fully qualify them for craft-union membership.” While dis- t 
avowing any intention “to permit the taking away from national or } 
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;,ternational craft unions any part of their present membership or 

otential membership in establishments where the dominant factor 
;; skilled craftsmen coming under a proper definition” of craft 
jurisdiction, the signers of the minority report declared their purpose 
was ‘to provide for the organization of workers in mass-production 
and other industries upon industrial and plant lines, regardless of 
daims based upon the question of jurisdiction”, and, accordingly, 
under the terms of the report the executive council of the American 
federation of Labor would have been “expressly directed and 
instructed to issue unrestricted charters to organizations formed in 
accordance with the policy herein enunciated.”’ 

After hours of debate on the floor of the convention, in which the 
case of craft versus industrial unionism was argued by outstanding 
leaders of the labor movement in support of the minority and of the 
majority report, the policy outlined in the minority report was 
defeated in a roll-call vote. The motion to adopt the minority report 
received 10,933 affirmative and 18,024 negative votes. The committee 
report was then adopted by a viva voce vote. 


Majority Report on Industrial Unionism 


THE majority report of the committee on resolutions, presented by 
8 of the 15 members of the committee, reviewed in detail the action 
of the 1934 convention of the American Federation of Labor dealing 
with the establishment and the chartering of organizations in the 
mass-production industries! The declaration of that convention, 
the report stated, ‘‘was specific upon the question involved”, and 
“provided that the workers classified as ‘mass-production employees’ 
should be granted charters in the mass-production industries which 
would include all of the mass-production workers employed in such 
industries.”’ 

The committee on resolutions, in its majority report, felt that the 
various resolutions dealing with industrial unionism as a policy were 
based either upon a misunderstanding of the declaration adopted at 
the 1934 convention or upon a desire ‘‘that the policy established in 
that declaration should be set aside and existing international unions 
merged into industrial organizations organized for the several indus- 
tries.” In either case, after expounding “the rights of the national 
and international unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor”, which it declared to be contractual and pointing out the 
definite protection of those rights in the statement of policy adopted 
in 1934, the committee’s report, which was accepted, recommended 
honconcurrence in the 13 resolutions calling for changes in organiza- 
tional forms, and a “reaffirmation of the declaration of the San 
Francisco convention upon this subject.” 


'See Monthly Labor Review, December 1934, p. 1408. 
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Decision on Charters for Specific Groups 


Fotiowine the decision on industrial organization as a Policy, 
seven specific requests for national charters to cover entire ind) strieg 
were refused by the convention. These requests, in the form of reso. 
lutions, came from directly affiliated federal unions in the follow; ‘ing 
industries: Cement, chemical, high-pressure pipe, rubber, radio an 
television, agriculture, canning and packing, and gas, byproduc 
coke and allied chemicals. The tenor of these defeated resolutions js 
suggested by the briefest of them, that introduced by a delegate from 
one of the federal unions in the rubber industry (Res. No. 79), which 
called for the organization of rubber workers into “an industria] 
rubber workers’ union” with “full jurisdiction over all employees in 
and around the respective factories without segregation of the en- 
ployees in the industry.” 


Building Trades Department 


A pispuTE having to do with the split in the Building Trades 
Department which has been a disturbing element in labor ranks fo; 
over a year, flared briefly on the floor of the convention on the open- 
ing day, and later was adjusted by an agreement to arbitrate. 

A considerable portion of the report of the executive council to the 
1935 convention dealt with the factionalism in the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor which began dur- 
ing the 1934 convention of that department. The executive council’s 
report reviewed the history of the split from its inception in 1934 
through the developments of 1935 (during which there were in effect 
two building trades departments), to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia that, in substance, ruled both 
bodies out of existence. 

The question first came before the 1935 convention when the creden- 
tials of the delegate from the group recognized by the executive coun- 
cil as the Building Trades Department were challenged by the rival 
group. Later, a protest against seating the delegate occupied most 
of one session. When the motion to seat the representative of the 
group supported by the administration was put to a vote it was 
decisively defeated. Efforts were at once begun to heal the breach, 
and hearings were held at the instance of George M. Harrison, a 
member of the executive council, who was given full credit for the 
agreement finally reached. 

This agreement, or ‘‘memorandum of understanding”, provided 
that recognition should be withheld from both groups until after the 
convention called for in the memorandum. An adjustment com- 
mittee consisting of six building-trades representatives was directed 
to meet at the earliest practicable date. This committee is em- 
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powered to reach a binding decision on the points in dispute. If the 
six men cannot reach agreement, they are to select by majority vote 
, seventh disinterested person. If agreement is not reached on the 
selection of the impartial member within 5 days, George M. Harri- 
son is authorized to appoint the seventh member from names sub- 
mitted to him by the adjustment committee. When this committee 
has come to an agreement and is ready to report, it is authorized to 
call a convention of all organizations in the building industry affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor “for the purpose of 
hearing the report of the committee and such other business as may 
properly come before the convention,” including inferentially the 
creation of a new building trades department to be chartered as such. 


Membership 
Tue total membership of the American Federation of Labor in the 


} month of August, 1935, as reported to the convention by Secretary 


Morrison, was 3,153,913. This is an increase of 545,902 over the 
membership reported for the same month in 1934. The average paid 
membership for the 12 months ended August 31, 1935, was 3,045,347 
in 109 national and international unions and 1,354 directly affiliated 
local trade and federal labor unions. In the preceding year, as 
reported to the 1934 convention, there were 2,608,011 members in 
109 national and international unions and 1,788 directly affiliated 
local organizations. Thus the gain in average paid-up membership 
in the past year was 437,336. Part of the decrease in the number of 
directly affiliated groups was due to the transfer to the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of all directly affiliated local unions in 
logging and timber operation and sawmills. The disbanding or sus- 
pension of 620 local trade and federal labor unions in direct affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor during the year 1934-35 was 
offset in part by the organization of 272 new groups of this type char- 
tered during the year. 

Although the number of affiliated national and international 
unions reported to the convention was the same in 1935 as in 1934, a 
change in make-up took place during the year. The Friendly Society 
of Engravers and Sketchmakers, a small group of skilled craftsmen 
making designs and plates for the textile and wall-paper industries 
and others using similar processes, which had affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in 1933 after years of independent 
activity, withdrew its affiliation in 1935. During 1935 the Inter- 
national Union of United Automobile Workers was chartered as an 
affiliate. After the close of the fiscal year covered by the executive 
council’s report (Aug. 31, 1935), another international charter of 
affiliation was issued, in this instance to the United Rubber Workers. 
While these charters were not issued in time for the organizations of 
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automobile workers and rubber workers to participate in the 193: 
convention as internationals, their admission raised to 110 the num. 
ber of national and international unions affiliated with the America) 
Federation of Labor. At the meeting of the executive council helj 
immediately upon the adjournment of the convention, decision was 
reached to charter as a national union in the near future the 


organized sleeping-car porters, now formed into directly affiliated 
local unions. 


Executive Council, 1935-36 


Durine the year the treasurership of the American Federation of 
Labor became vacant because of the death of Martin F. Ryan, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, who had held that 
post. Secretary Morrison was designated treasurer pro tem, and the 
executive council recommended that the convention amend the con- 
stitution so as to combine the two offices into one and create the 
office of secretary-treasurer. This action was taken by the conven. 
tion and Frank Morrison was elected to the position for the ensuing 
year. All members of the executive council who sought reelection 
secured it. However, George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation of the N. R. A., who served as eleventh vice president 
during the year 1934-35, resigned from the council and was not a 
candidate for the position for the coming year. In conformity with 
custom, the vice presidents below the rank of eleventh vice president 
were advanced one rank, thus leaving vacant the position of fifteenth 
vice president. The manner in which that position was filled has 
already been reported. The executive council for the year 1935-36 
thus constituted is: President, William Green, United Mine Workers; 
first vice president, Frank Duffy, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; second vice president, T. A. Rickert, United Garment 
Workers; third vice president, Matthew Woll, International Photo- 
engravers’ Union; fourth vice president, John Coefield, United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters; fifth vice president, 
Arthur Wharton, International Association of Machinists; sixth vice 
president, Joseph N. Weber, American Federation of Musicians; 
seventh vice president, G. M. Bugniazet, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; eighth vice president, George M. Harrison, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; ninth vice president, Daniel J. 
Tobin, Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Help- 
ers; tenth vice president, William L. Hutcheson, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners; eleventh vice president, John L. 
Lewis, United Mine Workers; twelfth vice president, David Dubinsky, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; thirteenth vice presi- 
dent, Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union; fourteenth vice president, Edward J. Gainor, National 
Association of Letter Carriers; fifteenth vice president, W. D. Mahon, 
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Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees; 
ecretary-treasurer, Frank Morrison, International Typographical 
Union. With the exception of the president and the secretary- 
sreasurer, who are not officers of their respective unions, the members 
of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor are elso 
elected officials of their respective organizations, all except Frank 
Duffy and Matthew Woll being international presidents. 

Many vital questions of economic significance, such as the 30-hour 
work week, and of the attitude and plans of the Federation on national 
affairs, especially the social security program, came before the con- 
vention for decision. This aspect of the 1935 convention will be 
treated in a later issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


National Conference on Labor Legislation, Asheville, 
N. C., October 4-5, 1935 


HE Second National Conference on Labor Legislation was con- 

vened by the Secretary of Labor at Asheville, N. C., on October 
4 and 5, 1935. A similar conference had been held previously in 
Washington, D. C., in February 1934. 

Delegates were present from 40 States, and the Secretary of Labor, 
in extending a welcome to the representatives, stated that the con- 
ference was an ‘‘experiment in mutuality and cooperation.” ‘It 
was highly important’’, the Secretary said, ‘‘to continue the progress 
of labor legislation in the States on a more or less unified basis.” On 
the agenda, the conference considered hours of labor, minimum wages, 
child labor, homework, safety and health protection, workmen’s 


compensation, unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, public 


employment offices, wage collection, national housing, and State 
cooperation with the Federal Government. 

The objects and accomplishments of the conference are set forth in 
the reports of the various committees to which were assigned specific 
topics for consideration. These reports, as submitted to and later 
approved by the conference, are reproduced below. 


Hours of Labor 


For 2 years, under the N. R. A. codes, the bulk of American industry 
adjusted itself to a 40-hour schedule with benefits in both pro- 


} duction and reemployment. Some industries have operated success- 


fully on a 36-hour schedule. We believe that the adoption of a 

schedule of not more than 40 hours by State law in all States will 

promote the welfare of the Nation for the following reasons: The 

increase in man-hour production in recent decades has released vast 
24361—35——7 
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numbers of employees who are not being absorbed in normal economie 
processes and a work week of not to exceed 40 hours will serve to giyp 
employment to additional persons without adverse effects Upon 
national production. Such benefits as have accrued from the hoy, 
regulations of the N. R. A. are being slowly dissipated. Amcricay 
employers have been able to adjust themselves to a 40-hour schedule 
under codes and there is no serious question that, on the basis of out. 
put and technology, industry can bear the added cost. Whi 
shortened hours have hitherto been looked upon as welfare legis|atioy 
providing leisure and better conditions for workers, there has been q 
growing consciousness, not only in this country but all over the world 
that a close relationship exists between efficiency and the hours and 
earnings of the working population. This principle was recognized 
in the United States through the N. R. A. and throughout the world 
by the action in June of this year of the International Labor Con. 
ference in adopting the principle of the 40-hour week. 

In the light of these broad considerations, your committee recon- 
mends the following more specific standards for State labor legislation: 

With the possible exception of agricultural employment and do- 
mestic service, no employer shall employ any person in excess of 40 
hours per week or for more than 8 hours per day. 

He shall, moreover, provide for at least 1 day of rest in every 7. 

Since experience has proved that exceptions to an hours law tend 
to make adequate enforcement impossible, exceptions should be 
granted only by industry and only after public hearing before the 
State labor department. In no case should exceptions be granted to 
individual employers nor to an industry for longer than a 48-hour 
week. 

In view of the action taken by the International Labor Conference 
at Geneva in June, we believe that the foregoing recommendations are 
practical. Therefore, we respectfully urge the President of the United 
States to submit the treaty embodying this principle of the 40-hour 
week to the Senate for speedy ratification. 


Committee on hours of labor: Martin P. Durkin, chairman; \iary 


Anderson; Rev. Francis G. Haas; J. C. Lewis; A. Louise Murphy; 
and Gustav Peck. 


Minimum Wage 


THE committee on minimum wage, having reviewed the legislative 
situation, concludes that the need for passage of mandatory minimun- 
wage laws is fully as great as when the previous committee reported. 
It therefore reiterates the recommendation that every State here 
represented make this an immediate legislative objective. The com- 
mittee also reiterates the recommendation that the standard bill, now 
law in seven States, be used as a basis for such legislation and that as 
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the time seems ripe, the State laws be made applicable to men as well 
as to women. Since the first meeting, a law of the mandatory type 
in Massachusetts is the only legislative accomplishment in this field. 

Study of the need for legislation.—A discussion on the floor of this 
conference seems to indicate the lack of adequate information con- 
cerning the present trend of wages in different parts of the country 
and different occupations. It is obviously important, in urging such 
legislation, to show situations actually needing correction. ‘This, 
your committee believes, can best be done by means of surveys of 
earnings, hours, and working conditions. 

Administration.—Your committee still holds it essential that the 
administration of the law should be placed under a responsible execu- 
tive with adequate trained support. We are strongly convinced that 
the best way to achieve such administration is through the application 
to it of civil-service principles, which give proper weight to practical 
experience. 

We urge that the practice of conferences among those administering 
the law be continued. 

We also believe that the basic standards for administrative regula- 
tions specified in the last report should be emphasized as essential to 
securing the application of minimum wage. ‘To the standards already 
enumerated, we wish to add a provision that wage payments be made 
in cash with no deductions. 

Having considered the report of the previous committee we went 
on to discuss some of the problems of administration that are current 
questions. We feel that the following points are important enough 
to require the consideration of this conference. 

The discussion of the general meeting indicated that opposition to 
minimum-wage legislation may take the form of insistence that a 
wage legally fixed drives women out of an industry to be replaced by 
men, or that the minimum wage becomes the maximum. The one 
effective method of dissipating such arguments is to make known 
what actually happens when the law is applied. Your committee 
therefore recommends that in every State, those in charge of adminis- 
tration carry on current analyses of wage and employment trends in 
the industries coming under the act. 

The minimum-wage laws recognize, in a provision requiring the 
commissioner to present to a wage board all relevant evidence con- 
cerning wages of women and minor workers in the industry to be 
considered, that fair and proper findings can be based only on the 
fullest possible knowledge of conditions to be dealt with. It is our 
experience that almost inevitable limitations on the information of 
members of all three groups is a real stumbling block in the way of 
achieving, through a minimum-wage order, the greatest improve- 

ment of conditions in an industry. No one of the groups constituting 
the board is, as a rule, in possession of full and impartial data. If, 
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therefore, the outcome of the board’s consideration is to be based op 
full understanding, it is the peculiar responsibility of the labor de. 
partments to furnish all groups a sound basis on which to act. 

Effective administration of this, as of other laws, requires tha; 
stubborn violations as well as legal questions involved in adminis. 
tration, should have the informed and sympathetic consideration of 
competent counsel, with power to act. Experience to the present 
time has not demonstrated how the most effective legal cooperation 
can be obtained. Your committee therefore recommends that the 
United States Department of Labor undertake a study of present 
practices and possibilities in this field and report its findings to , 
subsequent conference. 

The committee recommends that minimum-wage orders be applied 
as promptly as possible to homework industries. 

We believe that the administration of State minimum-wage laws 
would be aided if the principles of the Walsh bill, introduced into the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, which made provision for the observance of 
fair labor standards by bidders on Federal contracts, were applied. 


Committee on minimum wage: Frieda Miller, chairman; Monsignor 
Ryan; Louise Stitt; Lucy R. Mason; Mrs. E. Dupuis; Morgan 
Mooney; J. B. Davie; Marian L. Mel; Arnold Zanders; L. Met- 
calfe Walling; and Mollie Dowd. 


Child-Labor Standards 


Child-labor amendment.—Through the child-labor provisions of the 
industrial codes, great gains were made in raising child-labor stand- 
ards and eliminating child labor from certain areas of industry where 
it had not been possible to dv away with its evils through State 
action. This experience has been similar to that under the two no- 
tional child-labor laws before they were declared unconstitutional. It 
has been accompanied by wide-spread public approval of this notable 
advance in protecting children because it was on the basis of uni- 
form national standards which outlawed the use of cheap child labor 
as a powerful weapon in industrial warfare. The general popularity 
of these national bans against the misuse of children has made en- 
forcement of them easy through local work-permit agencies and labor 
officials, with a minimum of Federal action. Again, as in the case 
of the Federal child-labor laws, it has been clearly shown that 2 
national child-labor law is an imperative national need. 

Now that the codes are no longer effective, however, there are 
disturbing signs of change, represented by increasing applications o/ 
children for work permits and reports of child-labor abuses from 
different parts of the country. These point to a return of child- 
labor evils, which have always in the past increased in quantity as 
business conditions have improved. 
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For these reasons, the Second National Conference on Labor 
Legislation urges that all who are concerned with the protection of 
children redouble their efforts to secure ratification of the Federal 
child-labor amendment by the 12 States necessary to write this 
cuaranty of essential rights to the children of the country into the 
fundamental law of the land. 

Government contracts—Resolved that the conference endorse the 
principle of Federal legislation establishing labor standards, including 
those relating to child labor, to be enforced in all Government contracts. 

The committee commends the States which have raised the stand- 
ards in their child-labor laws since the 1934 conference, and urges 
that every effort be made to incorporate the following standards in 
all State laws: 


1. Minimum age for leaving school for work, 16 years. 

2. Regulation of employment of young persons 16 to 18 years of age, as follows: 

(a) Hours of work not to exceed either (1) 8 hours per day and 40 hours per 
week, or (2) those of adults in the industry in which employed, whichever is the 
lesser. Nightwork to be prohibited between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

(b) Prohibition of employment of persons under 18 in hazardous occupations; 
the State department of labor or industrial board to have authority to classify 
occupations as hazardous for this age group. 

(ec) Work permits to be required for the legal employment of those between 16 
to 18 years of age. 

3. At least double compensation for injured minors illegally employed, the 
employer to be charged with primary liability for the payment of such compensa- 
tion, and the compensation for permanent disability, whether the employment was 
legal or illegal, to be based upon the probable adult earning capacity of such 
minor. Compensation laws to provide for approval by a competent State au- 
thority of the expenditure of the compensation granted to assure the most 
desirable rehabilitation and education of the injured minor. 


The committee referred the recommendations on compensation to 
the committee on workmen’s compensation, with the request that they 
be incorporated in its report. 

The committee recommends that State school-attendance laws be 
amended to conform with the above standards, and calls attention 
to the fact that these standards will make of even greater importance 
the provision by the schools of new and varied types of training to 
meet the needs of all young people under present industrial conditions. 

The committee joins with the committee on industrial homework 
in urging the more effective regulation of industrial homework, or 
preferably its abolition, as a measure of vital importance in relation to 


child labor. 


Committee on child-labor standards: A. L. Fletcher, chairman; 
Courtenay Dinwiddie; John J. Egan; K. F. Lenroot; Wm. F. 
Patterson; Joseph Rossano; Maud Swett; and Charles H. Weeks. 
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Industrial Homework 


EVIDENCEs are now available that various processes in some 75 o; 
more manufacturing industries are being given out to be done jy 
homes, that such work is carried on in practically every State in the 
Union, and that the wages paid and the conditions under whic!) the 
work is done constitute a serious undermining of labor standaris, of 
which the labor authorities in the various States are aware and about 
which they are greatly concerned. 

The committee agrees that the only way to control these growing 
evils of industrial homework is by its complete abolition. _ | 

The committee recommends as the best method of reaching this 
goal the enactment of State legislation which will control and ulti- 
mately abolish the giving out of work to be done in homes. 

The committee recommends as essential points to be covered in the 
legal regulation of industrial homework the following: 

1. Every employer, contractor, and distributor giving out homework must 
obtain annually a license for which he shall pay such fee as the State requires. 


He must furnish to the enforcing authority complete and current registers of al] 
homeworkers. 


2. Every homeworker should be required to obtain a certificate permitting 
him or her to do homework. 

3. State labor laws such as minimum wage, hours of work, child labor, wage 
collection, workmen’s compensation, and others shall apply to industrial home- 
work. 


4. Every employer giving out homework shall be required to keep a record of 
the wages paid to each worker and the amount of work done by such worker. 


In order to prevent undue hardship in the abolition of industrial 
homework, the committee recommends that such work be limited to 
persons physically handicapped or those responsible for the care of 
persons totally disabled. 

Since one of the aspects of homework makes more difficult State 
control, namely the sending of goods for homework manufacture 
across State lines, and since there is evidence that this practice 1s 
increasing, the committee recommends that the United States De- 
partment of Labor be asked to continue to investigate the extent 
and nature of the passage of homework goods in interstate commerce 
and explore the possibilities of Federal legislation to control this 
practice. 


Committee on industrial homework: Joseph Tone, chairman; Lucy 
R. Mason; Mary E. Meehan; T. W. Pennington; Mollie Dowd; 
Beatrice McConnell; Frieda S. Miller; and Mary E. Pidgeon. 


Industrial Health and Safety 


Tue State departments administering the labor laws should have 
authority to formulate industrial rules, or codes, preferably with the 
assistance of advisory committees including representatives of m- 
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ployers, employees, and experts, for the protection of the health and 
safety of employees and for the proper lighting, ventilation, and sani- 
tation of industrial establishments. Such rules or codes should con- 
form substantially to nationally approved standards. 

Adequate standards for ventilation, temperature, humidity, air 
space, and lighting should be established. 

All harmful dusts, gases, and fumes should be removed at the source 
wherever possible. Personal protective devices, such as goggles, head 
and respiratory protectors, should be furnished to workers unavoid- 
ably exposed to harmful dusts, gases, and fumes. Protective clothing, 
such as gloves, aprons, or leggings, should be furnished where health 
or safety hazards exist from processes such as welding or contact with 
dangerous materials, substances, or the handling of tools. 

Proper and adequate guards should be required for dangerous 
machinery; such guards should be attached by the manufacturer. 
Places of employment should be maintained in a safe and sanitary 
condition with due consideration for the health and safety of the 
employee. Proper fire safeguards, fire escapes, and exits should be 
required. 

There should be provision for competent personnel, including 
medical and surgical services where necessary, and adequate equip- 
ment for administering first-aid treatment. 

A sufficient number of suitable seats with backs should be required 
in all establishments where women or minors are employed. 

Proper rest rooms, wash- and dressing-room conveniences, and 
adequate toilet facilities should be provided. Hot water should be 
provided in all places of employment. 

Eating in workrooms should be prohibited. Suitable places for 
eating, separate from the workroom, should be furnished unless out- 
side facilities are easily accessible. 

Cool drinking water, not inferior to the community water supply, 
should be furnished to every employee. Such water should be pro- 
vided through adequately protected drinking fountains, or through 
individual drinking cups. Reasonable access to drinking water should 
be permitted employees at all times. 

There should be periodic inspection of all work places by competent 
and qualified inspectors whose training and experience should meet 
with approved standards. 

Reports should be required of all industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases for analysis of causes and prevention of repetition. 


Committee on industrial health and safety: W. A. Pat Murphy, 
chairman; Robert S. Elrod; James Fitzgerald; Clarence L. Jarrett; 
Anton Johanson; Howard Keener; R. R. Sayers; Ira M. Snouffer; 
F. J. Underwood; J. D. Williams; T. A. Wilson; V. A. Zimmer; 
C. B. Noxon; and Sidney W. Wilcox. 
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Unemployment Compensation 


Your committee recommends that this conference place itself 9) 
record as favoring prompt action by the various States on unemploy- 
ment compensation as follows: 

All States not having unemployment compensation laws which wi 


qualify those States to receive Federal aid and tax credits under the | 


Social Security Act should enact such laws as early as possible. 

Such State laws while they should be designed to permit the proper 
coordination of their provisions with the Social Security Act should 
be so drafted as to remain operative independently of the Federal act. 
The laws of those States whose operation has in any way been made 
contingent upon the continued operation of the Federal act should 
be so amended as to stand on their own feet. 

The various States welcome the advice of the Social Security Board 
in drafting unemployment-compensation laws or in amending exist- 
ing ones so that they will meet the requirements of the Social Security 
Act and which will assure efficient and economical State administra- 
tion. 

We urge that the Social Security Board recommend to the several 
States adequate minimum standards for the waiting period, rate of 
benefits, and duration of benefits. 

The Board should recommend and the States should adopt in their 
laws a uniform basis of coverage to avoid such conflicts in State juris- 
diction as have occurred in the field of accident compensation. Your 
committee believes that the State in which the majority of the work 
is done should be the only one to cover the worker and pay him bene- 
fits. Where an employee works in a number of States but does not 
spend the majority of his working time in any one, he should come 
under the law of the State in which the contract of employment is 
made. This will prevent multiple taxation on the employer, i. e., 
only one State should receive contributions from an employer for a 
particular employee. Workers should in no case be barred from 
benefits by any residence requirement. 

The various States should in their own laws authorize reciprocal 
agreements on such features of unemployment compensation as that 
of providing for the registration of and payments of benefits to workers 
becoming unemployed in States distant from the one from which their 
benefits are due and from preventing workers from losing their 
benefits because of their transfer from a job in one State to a job 
in another. Interstate comity should prevail in this field. 

Finally, your committee wishes to emphasize that unemployment 
compensation legislation is primarily concerned with and directly 
affects conditions of labor in industry. We therefore strongly urge 
upon the States the desirability of placing the administration of 
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State unemployment compensation in the State agency generally 
responsible for the administration of labor legislation. 


Committee on unemployment compensation: Elmer F. Andrews, 
chairman; Charles L. Hodge; Robert J. Watt; Franklin G. Connor; 
George Meany; John P. Benson; M. J. McCartin; Fred J. Graham; 
S. P. Kafoury; Paul Raushenbush; Austin L. Staley; and Edward 
F. Seiller. 

Old-Age Pensions 


1. State old-age pensions.—The committee recommends the enact- 
ment of State-wide compulsory laws for old-age pensions. Where 
provisions in State constitutions stand in the way, steps should be 
taken at once to secure the necessary amendments. 

Whereas the Federal Government has made provisions for advanc- 
ing funds to the individual States for the financing of old-age assist- 
ance, every effort should be made to avoid limiting the contribution 
of the individual States to the sum of $15 per person (the amount 
which will be matched by the Federal Government) to the end that 
wherever the circumstances require, the total assistance per person 
may not be restricted to a maximum of $30 per month. 

It is recommended that the age requirement be 60 to 65 years. 

The committee recommends against any property limitation. 

Where an applicant, otherwise eligible has an income from other 
sources of less than $360 a year the pension should be fixed at such a 
point as to make total annual income not less than $360. 

2. Federal old-age benefits—It is recommended that the Federal 
Social Security Act be amended to provide for interstate reciprocity 
as a condition of receiving Federal grants for old-age pensions. 

No definite pension maximum is recommended. ‘The amount 
should be flexible, at the discretion of the State administrative 
agency, but should not be less than $30 per month. 

The committee stresses the need for the appointment of thoroughly 
qualified persons, having special knowledge and understanding of 
the problems involved, to administer the acts. 

The committee recommends that the Federal Social Security Act 
be amended to make available to persons ineligible for Federal old- 
age benefits facilities for the purchase of annuities from the Federal 
Government. 


Committee on old-age pensions: Isador Lubin, chairman; Frank 
Bane; T. E. Cunningham; Alex E. Gordon; W. C. Isley; James 
Taylor; Peter Campbell; O. C. Arthur; and Henry Lehmann. 


Public Employment Exchanges 


THE committee recommends as follows: 
That the members of the conference present fromm the seven States 
whose legislatures have not accepted the provisions of the Wagner- 
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Peyser Act, i. e., Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Sou}, 
Carolina, Montana, and Arkansas, promote the introduction anq 
enactment of legislation in their respective States accepting the pro. 
visions of the act at the next meeting of their legislatures. 

That in the operation of the State employment services affiliate, 
with the United States Employment Service more emphasis be iver 
to their long-time programs. 

That the members of the conference promote the introduction an 
the enactment of legislation for the State regulation of private em. 
ployment agencies, and Federal legislation for regulation of their 
interstate activities. 

That the State employment services develop plans, including 
adequate budgets and training programs, for a permanent State-wide 
employment service that will adequately serve the unemployment. 
insurance program of their respective States. 

That this conference recommend to such governors who contem- 
plate appointing commissions in connection with the development of 
plans for unemployment compensation, the inclusion of a representa- 
tive of the interests of public employment services in the membership 
of such commissions. 

That Congress be urged to appropriate funds adequate to enable 
regional organization of the United States Employment Service in 
order to make available to the State employment services Federal 
assistance for the development along the lines necessary to handle 
the work under the unemployment-compensation laws. 

That the conference promote in every way possible the securing of 
adequate appropriations for the State employment services. 


Committee on public employment exchanges: Frank E. Wenig, chair- 
man; Mary LaDame; S. H. Collins; Mrs. May Thompson Evans; 
Harry Lippart; Helen Wood; H. P. Young; W. Frank Persons; 
Mary Cruzen; and L. J. Maloney. 


Wage-Payment and Wage-Collection Laws 


TuE failure of employers to pay wages owed to employees is today 
a wide-spread abuse. The inability of workers to collect these claims 
through existing judicial channels has demonstrated a large and grow- 
ing problem and points to the need for making special provisions for 
it. This failure is due to the disproportionate cost of collecting a 
small claim, the delay incident to a civil suit, the timidity and igno- 
rance of the worker in a legal proceeding, and to the inability of 
present civil court machinery actually to enforce payment of judg- 
ment, because of the secretion of the employer’s assets, or his escape 
from the jurisdiction of the State. 

It is felt that similar to theory and practice of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, wage-collection legislation should assume that there 1s 
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no justification for not holding the employer completely liable and 
that inability to pay is no defense. There is equal necessity to 
assure @ means divorced from the general courts to provide for hear- 
ing, adjustment, and enforcement of the rights of the worker to 
wages actually earned and due. It is felt that such legislation should 
be limited in scope only to-wages earned and should be limited in 
amount to cover claims each of no more than $200. 

The difficulties of enforcement against corporate employers seem 
to require in legislation the establishment of personal liability of 
officers or agents thereof having actual control or knowledge of either 
the hiring or the disposition of either the proceeds of such labor or 
the assets of the corporation. 

The committee believes that it is a legitimate function and duty 
of a labor department or industrial commission to concern itself with 
this problem, through the establishment of better types of machinery 
to promote the prompt payment of wages and to adjudicate wage 
claims. 

The difficulties of enforcement against employers who are not within 
the legal jurisdiction involved can be met temporarily by legislation 
defining the offense as one carrying possibility of extradition. It is 
the recommendation of this committee that a committee of inquiry 
be formed by the Secretary of Labor to attempt to develop proper 
types of legislative remedy. It is recommended, furthermore, that 
this committee study the findings and recommendations existing in 
this field and prepare in cooperation with other interested groups an 
act, or acts, to serve as a model for State laws. 

The requirement of the payment of wages, earned in full, in lawful 
money and at stipulated short periods is deemed a basic requirement 
for any such legislation, also the provision of penalties both civil and 
penal in character, against the person as well as the assets of the 
employer. 


Committee on wage payment and wage collection laws: Russell 
Eldridge, chairman; L. Metcalfe Walling; Ora B. Chapman; John 
Schneider; Jack Hammelsmith; R. H. Barker; Morgan R. Mooney; 
and Jean A. Flexner. 

Housing 


Tus is a discussion of the very material subject, ‘“‘Housing”’, i. e., 
the provision of dwellings. Housing often implies homes, with all 
their spiritual values. Good housing is a basis for good homes. But 
to include the other factors in homemaking would unduly extend this 
statement. So our report is confined to housing in its material 
aspects. 

Assumptions.—In order that the discussion may have a common 
starting point, and so some possibility of leading to a conclusion, the 
committee submits the following assumptions, which it believes will 
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be generally accepted: Social and economic security require that a 
national wealth accumulates, its benefit shall be more and more 
widely distributed among all members of the Nation. Effectiveness 
of distribution is measured by (1) rising standards of living for the 
mass of the people; (2) increasing steadiness of employment, anq 
rising (real) wages that will enable the mass of the people to pay for 
rising standards of living. 

Rising standards of living ate best measured by more effective dis. 
tribution and use of the three essentials of wholesome living: F ood, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Of these essentials, provision of the third, shelter or housing, has 
characteristics that make it of especial importance at this time. For 
instance, while it is slow-moving—largely because of the difficulty of 
securing sites—on the other hand, it is long-continuing and so will 
stabilize our economic recovery ; it stimulates more lines of production 
and distribution than does any other single enterprise and so has a 
tonic effect upon our whole economic structure; there is no possibility 
of an excess supply of slum reclamation and low-rental housing in 
the near future, in terms of human need. 

Objective.—The objective in housing is an adequate supply of good 
dwellings, so distributed as to location, type, size, and cost as to meet 
the needs of the population and, so far as practicable, its desires. 

Methods.—The methods by which this objective is to be reached are: 
(1) Demolition of all unfit dwellings; (2) repair and proper mainte- 
nance of dwellings that are fit, or that can economically be made {it: 
(3) erection of new and better dwellings to assure an adequate supply. 

Standards for housing.—Every community should set and maintain 
minimum standards for all its dwellings. These standards may vary 
as between different sections of the country and as between urban 
and rural housing. For example, ceilings may be lower in Maine or 
Minnesota than they may be in Florida or Louisiana. Again, cellars 
may be required in one community and not in another. Again, tall 

multifamily dwellings may be provided for in a city and not in a 
village or a rural community. But in all communities there should 
be definite standards for (1) sanitation (water supply, waste disposal): 
(2) construction (protection against collapse, fire, vermin; assurance 
of adequate light and ventilation; requirement of enough rooms and 
such an arrangement for rooms as will provide for privacy). 
Functions of government in housing.—It is assumed that private 
enterprise will, during any predictable future, continue to supply the 
majority of all dwellings. Because of this, as well as to create an 
informed public opinion that will guide, support, and constructively 
criticize government housing enterprises, there should be citizens’ 
housing associations, and housing committees of nonofficial organiza- 
tions or agencies, such as labor unions, to set community standards. 
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Government has three functions in housing: (1) It is the regulator 
hich enacts and enforces legal standards for all dwellings; (2) it isa 
facilitator which by building streets, by making a city plan, by 
assembling and disseminating information, by making or insuring 
mortgages or loans, and by other means facilitates private enterprise 
in providing dwellings; (3) it is destined to become a participant to 
the extent needed to reclaim slums and to assure an adequate supply 
of good dwellings for the whole population. 

These functions of government are divided among the Federal, 
State, and local Governments. In the main, they are the responsi- 
bility of State governments, though the administration, especially the 
regulation, may best be delegated to municipal or local governments. 
The Federal Government’s responsibility is to do that which the 
States cannot, or do not, do effectively. 

Means.—Hovusing is dependent in a peculiar degree upon legisla- 
tion. The setting of standards and their enforcement is a matter of 
law and its administration. The facilitating function of government 
is based upon legislation. The effective participation of government 
is impossible without legislation. 

Legislation that provides for regulating and facilitating is familiar 
through long use in many parts of the country. Even there, however, 
it should be made more effective. 

But legislation that provides for government participation is still 
new in America. It is so new that many of its advocates are not clear 
as to what it should provide but confuse two distinct objectives: 
Slum reclamation and the provision of low-rental housing. 

These objectives are distinct. Slum reclamation means the recon- 
struction of a slum or decadent area for the use to which it is best 
adapted, the use that will best serve the community’s needs. This 
use may be housing, but it may be parks, playgrounds, stores, or a 
market. Provision of low-rental houses means the provision of those 
houses where ‘they are most needed and where a given expenditure 
will secure the best results. 

Ia both slum reclamation and provision of low-rental housing, the 
government must have power to acquire real estate by eminent 
domain. 

Committee on housing: John Ihlder, chairman; Henry Adams; Clara 

M. Beyer; George G. Googe; W. E. Jacobs; Leifur Magnusson; 
and Eugene B. Patton. 
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Cooperation Between Federal Government and State Labor 
Departments 


Your committee wishes to reaffirm the recommendation adopted by 


the National Conference in Washington, February 15, 1934. 


as 
follows: 


1. It is the opinion of your committee that conferences of representatives of the 
State labor departments, representatives of organized labor, and the United State; 
Department of Labor, for the consideration of labor legislation are an effectiye 
stimulant to the raising of labor standards. It is our opinion that annual confer. 
ences such as the present one are essential to the forwarding of labor legislation. 
We recommend that the Department of Labor arrange for holding an annua] 
conference and make such arrangements with the governors of the several States 
as to enable all States to be represented at such conferences. 

2. It is the opinion of your committee that regional conferences of State depart- 
ments of labor, representatives of State federations of labor, and representatives 
of social agencies, of States having common economic interests, may be of materia] 
assistance in promoting labor legislation and standards. If and when such regional] 
conferences are held, your committee recommends that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor furnish such services and materials as will aid in encouraging the 


improvement of the conditions of labor in the several States composing such 
conferences. 


3. Your committee recommends that the Federal Department of Labor shall at 
all times have accessible and make available to those interested complete, accurate, 
and current information, as well as sources of information on labor legislation. 


We further recommend that a method of clearing of industrial prob- 
lems through the United States Department of Labor be adopted by 
the State departments. Also that State offices notify immediately 
the United States Department, changes in employment conditions or 
industrial methods in order that such information may be passed on to 
other offices. 

It is also recommended that where the State and Federal Govern: 
ments have agencies operating within the boundaries of a State, whose 
objectives and purposes are similar, that serious thought be given to 
close integration of policy and control. 

We further recommend that State departments furnish promptly 
statistics and other information when requested by the United States 
Department of Labor, with particular reference to the man-hours of 
exposure in each employment class to the end that the Bureau o/ 
Labor Statistics may have accurate data as to the frequency and sev«'- 
ity of industrial accidents. 

We recommend that an exchange vehicle be issued by the Division 
of Labor Standards which will serve as a means for the dissemination 
of information from States, this to be mailed to labor departments, 
industrial commissions, State federations of labor, and other interested 
parties. 

We are of the opinion that all States are not entirely familiar with 
publications or printed pamphlets that may be procured from thie 
United States Department of Labor or with the services rendered, more 
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especially that of the Division of Labor Standards. This information 
reaty be furnished to State departments, State federations of labor, 
and other interested parties. 

We recommend that a committee be appointed by the chairman 
to confer with the Director of the Division of Labor Standards in 
developing the most efficient. methods of administration of labor laws, 
inspection,‘ete., and that a handbook be issued for use of officials. 

We are of the opinion that the work of this conference should be 
carried on through the year and we recommend that the Secretary of 
Labor be asked to select an advisory committee, as requested by the 
Secretary of Labor, as to the promotion of further cooperation between 
the United States Department of Labor and the States. 

Finally we recommend that a copy of the proceedings of this con- 
ference be sent to the governors of various States, their official repre- 
sentatives, secretaries of all national labor organizations, secretaries of 


State federations of labor, and secretaries of the transportation 
brotherhoods. 


Committee on cooperation between Federal Government and State 
labor departments: Wendell C. Heaton, chairman; E. 1. McKinley; 
George G. Googe; W. E. Jacobs; O. F. McShane; Morgan R. 
Mooney; Clarence L. Jarrett; John B. Easton; Mrs. Clara M. 
Beyer; Charles E. Wyzanski; Henry Toll; and Maud Swett. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


THE committee made the following recommendations: 

i. Compensation.—Compulsory. 

2. Administration.—Commission, not court. 

Cost of administration to be defrayed, not by legislative appropria- 
tion, but by an assessment on insurance and self-insurers. Adminis- 
trative cost of State funds to be taken directly out of insurance pre- 
miums or income. 

3. Insurance.—Exclusive State insurance fund. 

Severe penalties on employers not complying with insurance re- 
quirements desirable. 

4. Coverage.—All industries and all employees, including State and 
municipal. No exemptions of small employers or ‘‘nonhazardous” 
industries. The right of the employee to waive compensation pro- 
hibited. Extraterritorial workers to be included. In this connec- 
tion, reciprocity and cooperation between States is very desirable. 
All employees excluded from State jurisdictions by reason of being 
subiect to Federal jurisdiction to be covered by a Federal workmen’s 
compensation law. 

5. Injuries —Define injuries to, include occupational diseases. 
“Blanket” coverage of occupational diseases rather than ‘“‘schedule”’ 
coverage. 
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6. Waiting period —Not more than 7 days nor less than 3. 
7. Medical service—Unlimited medical and hospital service with, 
out cost to injured employees. Choice of physician by employee 
from panel. | 

8. Percentage—For nonfatal cases, not less than 66% percent of 
the injured employee’s wage. In case of deaths, 35 percent for widow 
without children, plus additional amount for each child, the total no; 
to exceed the percentage for permanent total disability. 










































9. Weekly maximum and minimum compensation —Maximun 
should recognize the rights of the higher-paid workers to a standard {Se 
of living above the subsistence level, and minimum should be not les: 20V" 
than the subsistence level, maintenance of standards of benefits j,(!>° 
case of permanent disability or death to be unaffected by abnormally reas 
depressed employment or wage conditions. ton 

10. Compensation period—Fatal cases: Benefits until death of A 
widow or remarriage, in which case 2 years’ compensation at time of #2 
remarriage; children, to 18 years or thereafter, if physically or men. °° 
tally incapacitated. nec 

Permanent total disability: During life. fi 

Temporary total disability: During disability. by 

Permanent partial disability: Compensation shall be calculated on and 
the basis of a percentage of permanent total disability and shall be I 
payable in addition to compensation for healing period (i. e., tempor- Lal 
ary disability). For administrative simplicity, there should be a . 

a 


schedule of permanent partial disability benefits based upon the 
foregoing principle. 

11. Second injuries (e. g., loss of second eye).—Employer to be 
charged as though for first injury, and balance to be paid out of 
special-injury fund, both amounts not to exceed permanent total 
disability. 

12. Second-injury fund and rehabilitation fund.—To be secured from 
death benefit where there are no dependents, and from payments in 
first major injury cases. 

13. Minors.—Double compensation for minors illegally employed. 

Expected future increase of earnings of minors to be taken into 
consideration in fixing the compensation rates for permanent injuries 
or death. 

14. Accident prevention.—Adequate provision. Reporting of all 
accidents compulsory. 

15. Procedure.—Informal, “administrative”, with adequate provi- 
sion in law for the commission to have the power to check ‘‘ ambulance 
chasing”, regulate attorney’s and doctor’s fees, etc. Appeals from 
decrees should not be allowed except on questions of law and should 
be carried direct to the highest court. 
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Committee on workmen’s compensation: 
G. Clay Baker, chairman; John B. Andrews; Marshall Dawson; 
ave Hanly; Leonard Hatch; Vic. Woods; Verne A. Zimmer; W. L. 
Robison; Charles F. Sharkey; Orin H. Shaw; T. E. Whitaker; and 
J. D. Williams. 


Resolutions 
Future Conferences and State Cooperation 


Wuereas the two conferences on labor legislation, called by the 
Secretary of Labor and attended by official representatives of the 
vovernors, labor commissioners, and representatives of organized 
labor, have demonstrated their value through a discussion of prog- 
ress to date, an exchange of ideas as to techniques of administra- 
tion of existing legislation, and as to plans for future legislation. 

Resolved, That this Second National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion respectfully requests the Secretary of Labor to call similar con- 
ferences annually or at such times as she deems convenient and 
necessary. 

Resolved, That the conference endorse the movement of the States 
by interstate compact to achieve uniformity of laws affecting labor 
and industry. 

Resolved, That this conference recommend that the Secretary of 
Labor create a special advisory committee of State labor departinent 
officials to consuit with the United States Department of Labor, 
whenever requested by such Department, upon problems common to 
the national and local labor departments. 

Resolved, That this conference cooperate as far as possible with 
other similar groups studying labor legislation problems in order to 
achieve uniformity of standards. 

Resolved, That the resolutions and action of the conference be sent 
to each governor and State federation of labor by the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Resolved, That a representative of the State department of labor 
be included on any State committee appointed to study the social 
security problem of the State. 


Labor Standards in Government Contracts 


Resolved, That this conference favors the passage of both National 
and State legislation requiring that in every contract entered into by 
Federal, State, county, municipal, or local Governments for the pur- 
chase of supplies, there be inserted appropriate provisions to insure 
that in the manufacture, preparation, and distribution of such sup- 
plies there shall be maintained suitable child-labor, hour, wage, and 
other labor standards, 
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Prevailing Wage Rates in Government Contracts 





Resolved, That this conference favors the passage of State lay; 
requiring that in every contract let by any State, county, municipa| 
or other local government for the construction of public buildings 
public works, there shall be inserted appropriate provisions to insyp 
the payment of the prevailing rates of wage to laborers and mechianjc 
employed upon such projects. 





Committee on resolutions: L. Metcalfe Walling, chairman; Charl 
E. Wyzanski, Jr.; and Elmer F. Andrews. 


Enactment of State Labor Relations Act ' appl 


WHEREAS in recent years the Congress has repeatedly recognized e 


the importance of the labor-union movement in American life. , 
Whereas the National Labor Relations Act is designed to eliminate e" 


those unfair practices which have in the past handicapped the devel. — 

opment and growth of labor organizations. ww 

Whereas that act, however, is expressly limited in its operation to ira 

interstate commerce: Be it therefore _ 

Resolved, That we urge that the several States enact laws containing * 

the same provisions as the National Labor Relations Act, but supple- oa 

4 menting that act by covering the field of intrastate commerce. Such 7 
t State laws should authorize close cooperation, and joint action where 
, necessary, between the State and National boards. 7 
Labor organizations have an important role to play in the ficld of g 

labor legislation—in securing the enactment of minimum standards, t 

in helping to enforce such standards, and in securing by collective th 

bargaining better conditions than the minimum standards which can & 

be written into law. It is universally recognized, for instance, that ( 


the most successful and best enforced National Recovery Adminis- 
tration codes were in those industries in which labor was strongly 


organized. 
The above resolution was submitted by Mr. Paul Raushenbush, 
and adopted. 
——9- 





Meeting of International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, 1935 


HE twenty-second annual meeting of the International Associa- 

tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions opened at 
Asheville, N. C., September 30, 1935, and continued 4 days. J. 
Dewey Dorsett, a member of the North Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission and president of the association, in his address urged an 
adequate insurance coverage for all employers, and as a means of 
creating greater interest in the work of the association recommended 
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decrease in the annual membership dues. Following the address of 

he president and the report of the secretary-treasurer, reports of the 
ollowing committees were read by the respective chairmen: Legisla- 
ive, forms, safety and safety codes, rehabilitation, electrical safety 
ode, medical, and statistics and costs. At the evening session the 
onvention was addressed by the Secretary of Labor, Governor J. C. 
R. Ehringhaus, and Dr. Frank Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina. 

In attendance at the deliberations were representatives of the new 
industrial commissions of Florida and South Carolina, as well as 
approximately 300 other delegates representing State industrial 
commissions, medical officers, and officials of insurance companies. 

The second day was given over entirely to the discussion of occu- 
pational diseases, and included the presentation of papers on work- 
men’s compensation in relation to occupational diseases; the cost of 
workmen’s compensation for industrial diseases; methods of adminis- 
tration in occupational diseases in the several jurisdictions; the deter- 
mination of disability in permanent rating and of change of occupa- 
tion in cases of lead poisoning; and the methods of medical examination 
for the rating of permanent disabilities. Clinical demonstrations, 
with actual cases illustrating particularly permanent partial disability 
cases, were presented by Dr. O. L. Miller, of Charlotte. A symposium 
and round-table discussion of asbestosis and silicosis was led by Dr. 
Leroy U. Gardner, director of Saranac Laboratory, and Dr. R. R. 
Sayers, medical officer in charge of industrial hygiene and sanitation, 
United States Public Health Service. Special interest was taken in 
the subject of occupational diseases by the local medical profession of 
North Carolina, since the workmen’s compensation law of this State 
was enlarged by the 1935 legislature and certain occupational diseases 
were brought within the scope of the compensation law. 

A joint meeting with the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials was held on the third day. Under the chairmanship 
of Thomas P. Kearns, superintendent of the division of safety and 
hygiene, Ohio Industrial Commission, a paper on the use of statistics 
in accident prevention was presented by Sidney W. Wilcox, chief 
statistician of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Accident 
prevention was further considered by the presentation of the follow- 
ing papers: The responsibility of the State through accident boards 
and commissions in the prevention of accidents; the employer’s 
interest in accident prevention; and the relationship between division 
of workmen’s compensation, factory inspection, and safety and health 
promotion. At the closing session of the third day William E. 
Broening, chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission of Mary- 
land, considered the assessment plan for defraying the cost of adminis- 
tration of workmen’s compensation. 
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The fourth and closing day of the meeting was devoted to the djs. 
cussion of varied subjects concerning the workmen’s compensation |ay 
and its administration, as well as a business meeting and reports ¢ 
convention committees. 

Mr. G. Clay Baker, chairman of the Commission of Labor anq 
Industry of Kansas, was elected president, and Donald D. Garcelon, 
chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission of Maine, yicp 
president. Mr. Verne D. Zimmer, Director of the Division of Lebel 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, was continued 4s 
secretary-treasurer. 

A complete report of the convention will be published later jy 
bulletin form by the United States Department of Labor. The nex 
annual meeting of the association will be held in Topeka, Kans. 
September 1936. 





Meeting of the International Association of Govern. 
mental Labor Officials, 1935 


HE twenty-first annual meeting of the International Association 

of Governmental Labor Officials was held in Asheville, N. C., 
October 1 to 3, 1935. On the first day the committees on uniform 
State laws presented their reports dealing with child labor, minimum 
wage, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, and women in 
industry. The reports summarized the problems which had arisen 
since last year and made recommendations as to the changes in the 
wording of uniform State laws. An address by the Secretary of 
Labor initiated a discussion on the new responsibilities of the State 
labor departments as a result of the N. R. A. decision. Consideration 
was given to the effect of the removal of N. R. A. labor provisions 
upon wages, hours, and conditions of employment, the steps which 
various States have taken to protect labor standards, the embodiment 
of N. R. A. labor standards in State labor legislation, and the use of 
the interstate compact in the maintenance and improvement of labor 
standards. 

A series of round-table discussions was held on specific problems 
of labor administration. One group, headed by Elmer F. Andrews, 
of the Department of Labor of New York, considered the topic of 
public-service personnel. Mrs. Frieda S. Miller, of the Depart 
ment of Labor of New York, with a group of other State officials, 
surveyed the difficulties and problems arising in connection with the 
regulation of the control of homework by State labor departments. 
A third group, headed by E. I. McKinley, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor and Statistics of Arkansas, discussed the topic 0! 
wage-claim laws and their enforcement. On October 3, the meeting, 
under the direction of Miss Maud Swett, of the Industrial Commis 
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jon of Wisconsin, considered the administration of State labor laws. 
state officials analyzed the advantages and disadvantages derived 
fom administration by a single commissioner or by a commission of 
ore than one member. Discussion also centered upon the problems 

t factory inspection in relation to the enforcement of women’s hour 
sws, of child-labor laws, and of regulations for the protection of the 

ealth and safety of workers in places of employment. 

Shortly before adjourning the convention urged the ratification of 
the Federal child-labor amendment and went on record as endorsing 
the principles of the civil service in State labor departments and the 
establishment by each State of a wage-claim collection division. As 
a result of the lively interest which developed at the meeting on the 
subject of industrial homework, three resolutions were adopted, as 
follows: 

(1) That the president of the I. A. G. L. O. is hereby requested to appoint a 
continuing committee to study and report upon the possibilities of Federal and 
State legislation to control the passage of the products of industrial homework 
in interstate commerce. 

(2) That each State apply its minimum-wage laws to industrial homework. 

(3) That each State’s labor department report to the authorities in every 
other State to which homework is being sent from within its borders all infor- 
mation regarding such work, as well as similar information about work being 
sent in from other States, and that copies of all such reports be sent to the United 
States Department of Labor in order that the extent of interstate distribution 
of homework may be determined. 

The convention also took notice of the great need of adopting 
safety rules and regulations in the construction of Federal projects 
in the following resolution: 

That the I. A. G. L. O. recommend to the various departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government that safety rules and regulations at least equal to 
those that prevail in the individual States or other civil divisions in which any 
Federal construction is undertaken be incorporated in all contracts financed in 
whole or in part with Federal funds, and that such minimum conditions be made 
applicable to all force-account work financed with such funds. 

The 1935 session adjourned without naming a meeting place for 
the next annual convention. The executive committee, however, is 
empowered to designate the time and place of such meeting. The 
convention did decide that future meetings of the organization 
should be held independently of any other group, since simultaneous 
ineetings, it was thought, did not permit the fullest concentration on 
the problems peculiarly of interest to the International Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials. The meeting considered it de- 
sirable that the recommendations of the respective conventions be 
as influential as possible in promoting legislation supported by this 
organization, and it was voted that a standing committee on pub- 
icity be appointed to function throughout the year, and especially 
to give out press releases at the meetings. 
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The officers elected for the coming year were: President, \. y 
Crawford, Department of Labor, Toronto, Canada; first vice pres) 
dent, William E. Jacobs, Department of Labor, Tennessee; second 
vice president, A. L. Fletcher, Department of Labor, North Caroling: 
third vice president, L. Metcalfe Walling, Department of Labor 
Rhode Island; fourth vice president, W. A. Pat Murphy, Department 
of Labor, Oklahoma; fifth vice president, Martin P. Durkin, Depart. 
ment of Labor, Illinois; secretary-treasurer, Isador Lubin, Commi: R 
sioner, United State Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. (. 
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Recent Vocational Training Activities in Foreign 
Countries 


URING 1934 the effect of the world depression was still felt in 
D the field of vocational education. Further advance was hin- 
dered, expenses were reduced, and a disinclination was shown to 
promote reforms and new measures. Despite these conditions, how- 
ever, there were some heartening developments; for example, im- 
provements in the vocational training of skilled labor; the urgent 
demand that this training be of an educational character; the attempts 
made to relate general and technical education and to link intellec- 
tual and manual training; measures adopted to regulate the training 
and employment of young workers and to establish adequate safe- 
guards for juvenile labor through the cooperation of all competent 
persons and parties. These summary conclusions, and also the 
following details on recent vocational training activities in various 
countries, are taken from the International Labor Office Year-Book, 
1934-35. 

Argentina.—The authorities are contemplating the setting up in 
Buenos Aires of four technical schools for industrial workers, which 
will be highly specialized so as to supply the needs of the country’s 
more developed industries. Each school is to have an employment 
office and labor exchange. 

Australia.—The Ministry of Labor of New South Wales reported 
an increase in apprenticeship indentures submitted for registration 
in 1934. This increase is attributed to industrial improvement. 

The new regulations regarding trainee apprentices did not adversely 
affect regular apprenticeship, one-fifth of the applications for regis- 
tration since the inauguration of the new system, having been for 
indentured apprentices. 

In Victoria the Federation of Employers has requested that State 
apprenticeship laws be made more elastic. On the other hand, the 
trade unions are urging that more inspectors be appointed to avert 
the employment of unregistered or unindentured apprentices. 

In Western Australia there are fewer apprentices, particularly in 
the building trades. In many cases employers have been given 
authority to dismiss apprentices for whom they cannot furnish work. 
It is feared that this may result in a shortage of skilled labor when 
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industrial conditions improve and that this will be followed by ij, 
engagement of skilled labor from abroad. 

The suggestion has been made that ‘where the reduction in ty 
number of apprentices is the outcome of the employers’ reluctane, 
to take the whole responsibility for training, a system of transfer of 
apprentices from one employer to another might be introduced ; 
order to distribute responsibility. 

Belgium.—A number of royal orders had for their purpose th¢ 
promotion of the organization of technical education undertakey 
under the regulations of the previous year. 

At a conference in March 1934 the Higher Council of Technicg) 
Education decided to present to the International Congress oy 
Technical Education at Barcelona ‘‘a resolution urging the varioy 
States to raise the statutory age for admission of young persons 
to employment, with a view to the systematic organization of 
apprenticeship.” 

A special committee set up by the Belgian Ministry of Education 
to formulate new regulations regarding technical education for girk 
recommended that technical education for girls should include al 
branches of industry and commerce as well as general subjects and 
housewifery. 

The possibility of introducing free education in all schools unde 
the authority of the Brussels Institute of Arts and Crafts was under 
consideration at the time the report under review was prepared. 

Brazil.—Under a decree of July 3, 1934, a reorganization of the 
Vocational and Technical Training Inspectorate was effected. The 
reorganized agency was designated the Industrial Education 
Department. 

A decree of July 14 in the same year authorized the setting up of 
a Federal Technical University. 

Bulgaria.—Some of the provisions of the 1934 act concerning 
commercial and industrial training were amended and supplemented 
by a legislative decree in September of the same year. 

Canada.—According to the reports of the deputy minister of labor 
and the chief inspector for apprentices of Ontario, the position of 
apprenticeship in that Province during 1934 was very difficult, due 
to economic conditions, which are said to have retarded the carrying 
out of apprentice contracts. Furthermore, employers are disinclined 
to take on apprentices in the face of the prevailing unemployment. 
Certain modifications in apprenticeship legislation, considered advis- 
able, have been postponed until more prosperous times. 

China.—Among the subjects discussed at the National Conference 
on Vocational Training at Nanking in December 1934, called by the 
Ministry of Education, were the appointment of inspectors, expal- 
sion of expenditure for vocational training, the reorganization 0 
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hools for vocational education, State subventions to model schools, 
nd the training of teachers. 

The Chinese Scientific Management Institute has enlarged the 
ope of its work and established a continuation commercial and 
,dustrial training school for salesmen and salaried employees. 

For the purpose of reviving the silk industry in Chekiang and 
Kiangsu the Ministry of Industry has planned to set up a technical 
chool in each of these Provinces. 

Estonia.—The municipality of Tallinn established a ‘juveniles 
fice’’, one section of which is responsible for the vocational guidance 
fyoung people. An advisory committee of primary, secondary, and 
-ocational school teachers and other persons interested in education 
vill be connected with this office. This new agency is to provide 
physical, moral, and social training for young people under 20 years 
of age who have left school, and will aid such persons to select a 
suitable occupation, provide facilities for their vocational training, 
supervise the organization of their leisure time, and, when necessary, 
assist them financially so far as the resources of the office allow. 

France.—The Association for the Advancement of Technical Edu- 
cation is undertaking a comprehensive economic investigation of labor 
and production, which will include existing, more or less abandoned, 
and possible new industries. The purpose of the survey is to secure 
the necessary data for the better adaptation of vocational education 
to the demands of the nation’s economic system. 

Needed reforms in the system of craft apprenticeship were discussed 
at the Eleventh National Congress of French Handicraftsmen in mid- 
June 1934. 

On February 21, 1934, on the basis of a report by the National 
Union of Elementary School Teachers, the General Confederation of 
Labor “adopted a manifesto drawing attention to the dangers to 
which the younger generation is exposed by the world depression and 
suggesting a number of remedial measures.” This action was in line 
with proposals approved by the Confederation in 1931 for reorganizing 
workers’ training and education. 

Germany.—Under the decree of May 11, 1934, a Ministry of Train- 
ing and Education was created to have charge of all vocational and 
technical schools, vocational continuation classes, workers’ educational 
institutions, and young people’s associations. 

The work of the official vocational offices showed considerable in- 
crease during the year ended June 30, 1934, there being 600,000 
applicants, as compared with 394,000 the preceding year. Seventy 
percent of the boys and 50 percent of the girls who left school during 
that year were placed in apprenticeship or given opportunities for 
vocational training. Arrangements were made to enable the remain- 
ing young people to take up regular occupations, if possible, of educa- 
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tional advantage, among which were a year’s training in housewifermmyall att 
in private families for girls. 

The Prussian Ministry of Science, Art, and Adult Education oe 
perimented with placing on the land the children who left sclioo| a 
Easter 1934. Approximately 20,000—a third of them girls —werg 
placed for 9 months in camps located in rural sections where the, 
were given physical training and practical experience in agricultur9] 
activities. One purpose of this action was the furtherance of vorg. 
tional guidance, as it was hoped that a number of these youthfy 
campers would remain permanently on the land as apprentices 
agricultural workers, or farmers. 


Under an ordinance dated April 25, 1934, the number of young persons ma. 
triculating from school to be admitted to universities and similar establis! ment, 
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was limited to 15,000 (only 10 percent of the total number of candidates admitted ber of 
may be girls). Those who are refused admission to the universities are directed Hi. 
toward other careers by the Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and mneres 
Unemployment Insurance. To facilitate their absorption into economic life, Ital 
courses have been arranged to enable them to obtain a knowledge of various Mnatiorl 
branches of commerce, industry, and agriculture. The aim of all these measures Mand a 
is to prevent overcrowding in the universities. applic 
& A general vocational examination of an optional character was held for young Ne 
workers all over Germany from April 9 to 15, 1934. More than a million persons 
took part in the examination, which was open to apprentices and workers of MM 4PPT 
either sex of 14 to 18 years of age (14 to 21 years for commercial workers). The Im resull 
main object was to ascertain the capabilities and efficiency of the younger gen- Hof E 
eration and incidentally to enable a thorough inspection to be made of working child 
premises and vocational training establishments. abil 
On October 9, 1934, the Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag Pc 
education committee decided to establish standard contracts for joy, 
apprentices, craftsmen, and commercial workers, and some other Hy, », 
trade organizations have taken similar steps. For example, the &,, q, 
‘‘Rekofei”,’ in cooperation with the German Salaried Employees & .,., 
Union and the Hitlerjugend organization, obtained approval for an @ j,., 
apprentice training plan in the food and drink trades. It is hoped @ ,,,, 
that other branches of the retail trade will adopt this scheme. tials 
The Federal Handicrafts Leader issued rules relative to minimum p60 
holidays for all handicraft apprentices whose holidays were not pro- & ¢,,, 
vided for by collective agreement or particular arrangements. The & ;, , 
minimum is 12 days the first year of apprenticeship, 10 days the &@ ,,. 
second year, 8 days the third year, and 6 days the fourth year. The % ;,, 
legal guardian of the apprentice is to be paid a special allowance 
during the holiday period. A collective agreement in the building & ¢,. 
trades, signed June 27, 1934, includes a clause allowing apprentices 6 J },, 
days’ holiday in the year “with pay, fixed at eight times the hourly & ,,, 





wage for each day’s holiday.” 






ha 
Great Britain—The new Unemployment Insurance Act provides 
that certain boys and girls who have no jobs when they leave school J }, 








1 Reichsverband deutscher Kaufieute des Kolonialwaren-Feinkost- und Lebensmittel-Einzelhan ‘els. 
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Wiferymhall attend courses of a vocational character. The purpose is not 
) train young people for any special occupation but to keep them 


0 exf™hysically and mentally fit during involuntary unemployment. 
01 aff Jndia.—-The problem of higher technical training was discussed at 
-Wereamthe Third Inter-University Conference held at Delhi in April 1934. 
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in the future this question will be given greater attention in the 
uricula of Indian universities. 

At a conference on January 31, 1934, the Bombay University 
mate approved in principle a proposal to introduce competency 
certificates for some of the higher technical studies. 

Irish Free State—In a number of districts vocational education 
committees have expended large amounts for suitable school buildings. 
Since the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1930 the num- 
ber of whole-time students in vocational schools has substantially 
increased. . 
life a Jtaly—A decree of July 5, 1934, sets forth the conditions for exami- 
rious fim nations for positions in intermediate technical schools and institutions, 
sures Mand a decree of July 20, 1934, defines the requisite qualifications of 
a applicants for such positions. 

‘son New Zealand.—Employers have petitioned Parliament to repeal the 
rs of A Apprenticeship Act because it was not drafted to meet conditions 
The i resulting from the economic depression. According to the Minister 
gen Hof Education, the depression has made it very difficult to place 
king @@ children leaving school in occupations suitable to their aptitudes and 
} abilities. 
o Poland.—Greater efforts have been made by the authorities to cut 
Mes down the employment of young people. Measures have been taken 
the to restrict the number of juveniles employed in industry in relation 
~~ @ to adults; to increase the number of industries in which young persons 
“*S & cannot be employed; to insist more vigorously on a medical examina- 
be tion before a young person is accepted for employment; to forbid 
: unremunerated work by juveniles in factories; to provide an appren- 
ticeship fee in the handicrafts; to regulate the employment of young 


S ma. 
ments 
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om people by special contracts subject to check by factory inspectors; to 
he form continuation classes during morning working hours and to make 
he it compulsory for employers to allow apprentices to attend these 
he classes; and to impose heavier penalties for violations of the provisions 
7 for the protection of young people. 

7 Details of the organization of vocational and technical schools are 
7 fixed in a decree by the Minister of Education operative since Decem- 
iy ber 30, 1933. Standard curricula have been published for the various 

* B® classes of schools (agricultural, commercial, domestic economy, 
- handicraft, industrial, etc.). 


A bill for the regulation of the vocational training of nurses and 
hospital attendants has been adopted by the Ministerial Council. 


al 
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Rumania.—Bursaries will be granted to a certain number of wor; 
ers which will enable the recipients to go abroad to get a bett, 
knowledge of their particular trades. To be eligible for such a gran; 
an applicant must have an industrial-school or an apprenticeship. 
school certificate and a worker’s or overseer’s workbook showing 
experience in a special trade. Five years’ experience in this or y 
related trade is a minimum requirement. On his return to Rumania, 
a bursar is required to train skilled workers. Bursaries of this chgy. 
acter are available in the following trades: Glass, metal working anj 
electrical engineering, precision tool trade, and textiles. 

Training schools for workers were reopened on October 1, 1934, and 
are now designated ‘‘vocational courses for apprentices.’’ Thes 
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classes, for which the Ministry of Labor has drafted precise regula. {Maret 
tions, will be adapted to local industrial requirements. Jap: 
The organization of intermediate technical training on a new basis {Mion f 
was being considered. includ 
Switzerland.—The Cantons continued to enact legislation to bring Mand re 
their apprenticeship laws into conformity with the Federal Vocational {py ac 
Training Act which became operative January 1, 1933. The laws and {Facto 
orders thus far published in general amply provide for vocational J yage 
guidance. In all instances close cooperation has been established yisks 
between the competent authorities and the occupational organiza- BBgre a 
tions, which in numerous cases have formulated the conditions of Hof th 
apprenticeship and the regulations concerning examinations. to th 
Among the important organizations which continued their activities during H mote 
1934 were the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protection of B® insur 
Apprentices, and its special committees, such as the Vocational Guidance Con- work 
mittee for the Commercial Trades, the Technical Committee for the Hotel Ty 
Industry, the Mountain People’s Assistance Committee, ete., the Conference oi 
Vocational Guidance Experts, which met twice, and the Swiss Office for Women’s Mm pa 
Occupations. Attention may also be called to the Domestic Service Secretariat, J unlo 
a new institution, which aims at promoting training in the various branches Hi Woy 
of housewifery. The system of serving a form of domestic apprenticeship i emy 





private houses was further extended by the introduction of a ‘‘competency cl 
examination” for housewives, the first experiments along these lines being made aie 

































in German Switzerland. give 
Turkey.—A committee of representatives from the Ministries of §°*™ 
Agriculture, National Economy and Public Works, and the General for 
Staff, under the leadership of the chairman of the Council of Educa- 
tion, has been directed to draft ‘appropriate measures for the develop- & "™ 
ment of vocational and technical education.”’ 
Soviet Republic (U. S. S. R.).—Compulsory technical training 1 tio 
rural schools was decided upon by the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Communist Party. The State Planning Commission and the Con- § *™ 
missariats of Education and Finance of the R. S. F. S. R. have formu: 





lated a plan for such training in the 7-year schools in all the sell- 
governing Republics, regions, and districts. 









WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Amendments to Japanese Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation 


N EXTENSION of the scope of the workmen’s compensation in 
A Japan under an act passed by the session of the Diet closing 
March 25, 1935, has been reported to the International Labor Office.’ 

Japanese legislation concerning medical treatment and compensa- 
tion for sickness or injuries incurred in the course of employment 
includes the Factory Act, regulations with reference to employment 
and relief of miners, and the laws regarding the aid of workers injured 
by accident and accident insurance (workmen’s compensation). The 
Factory Act covers enterprises ordinarily employing 10 or more 
wage earners, in which the employment involves certain accident 
risks or dangers to the health of the workers. The mining regulations 
are applicable to mines and excavation work, except quarries. One 
of the workmen’s compensation acts extended the employers’ liability 
to the building trades, the loading and unloading of goods, quarries, 
motor transport, railways, and tramways, while the other act made 
insurance compulsory but was applicable only to building and public 
works. 

The new act brings within the scope of workmen’s compensation 
repair and maintenance work in the building trades, loading and 
unloading work, quarries, motor transport, railways, and tramways. 
Work of this character is frequently done under the orders of an 
employer other than the owner of the project in which or for which 
such work is being done. As in most instances this repair work is 
given to small-scale employers, who can scarcely be expected to meet 
accident compensation costs, the new act provides ‘‘that the liability 
for compensation is to fall not only on the direct employer of the labor 
engaged on repair or maintenance work but also on the owner of the 
undertaking in which or for which the work is performed.” 

The administrative regulations issued under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws provide that when an injured person is paid compensation 
under the Civil Code for an accident, the employer may deduct the 
amount thereof from the compensation for such accident for which he 
is liable under workmen’s compensation legislation. As quite 


' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), Sept. 9, 1935, pp. 295-296. 
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frequently the compensation under the Civil Code is not paid 
the workmen’s compensation claim has been settled, the new 
stipulates that when an employer has paid a workmen’s compensa 
claim, ‘‘such payment is ultimately to be deducted from day 
granted under third-party liability.”” This amendment is also appli. 
cable to claims under the Factory Act and the mining regulations 
The period during which application for compensation can be made 
is limited by the new act to 2 years from the date of the accident, 
The law ‘‘also prohibits the transfer or the distraint of compensa t 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in September 1935 


EPTEMBER experienced the usual seasonal decline in number of 

strikes and lockouts beginning during the month. Preliminary 
reports indicate that 135 strikes and lockouts began during September 
in comparison with 195 during August. In September a year ago 
there were 127 strikes and lockouts compared to 157 the preceding 
month. The number of workers involved in strikes and lockouts this 
September was the largest so far this year, due to the week’s strike of 
400,000 bituminous-coal miners. The number of workers involved 
in strikes during September 1934 was also unusually large, due to the 
general textile strike which involved 376,000 persons. 


Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to September 1935 








Workers involved 
Number of strikes and lockouts in strikes and 


lockouts 





—— Begin- | In prog- 

uring "in | dure 
n uring 

eae mat month | month 








30 80, 880 
43 110, 910 
52 127, 742 
70 199, 580 
102 249, 693 
109 106, 852 
130 219, 037 
98 122, 144 
106 486, 798 
85 102, 971 
89 98, 201 
97 
78 
76 
96 
111 
126 
118 
106 
112 
140 


ao 


= 
S 


PrPrppr 


73, 481 


94, 408 
97, 193 
95, 775 
119, 234 
149, 866 
118, 662 
127, 524 
139, 000 
518, 000 





























Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in July 1935 


A ESSENTIALLY complete report of the strikes and lockouts 

beginning, in progress, and ending, in July 1935, is presented in 

the following tables. The figures cannot, however, be regarded as 

absolutely final. Occasionally information is received after the 

monthly report goes to press, which might alter the figures slightly. 
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Classifications are shown by industries, States, number of worker 
involved, major issues involved, duration, methods of nego: iating 
settlements, and results of settlements. 

There was no great variation in the number of strikes and lockoys 
in July as compared with the preceding months of 1935. The July 
disputes were larger on the average, when measured by the number 
of workers involved, than those beginning in June, but smaller on the 
average than the May disputes. The average number of worker 
involved in the strikes and lockouts for the 3 months are 649 for May. 
257 for June, and 436 for July. qd 

Of the 153 strikes and lockouts beginning in July, 42 were in the 
textile industries, 22 were in the transportation and communication 
industries, and 11 were in building and construction. Of the 259 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the month (those beginning in 
July as well as those beginning prior to but extending into July), 84 
were in textiles, 26 in transportation and communication, and 20 in 
building and construction. 

Tbe general strike shown at the end of table 1 was the general 
stoppage in Terre Haute, Ind., on July 22 and 23, called in sympathy 
with striking employees of the Columbian Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Inc., of the same city.! 


Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in July 1935, by Industry 



































Beginning in In progress 
July during July | - 4 
| days 
Industry idle 
Num- Workers! Num- |Workers) “0 
ber involved ber involved _ 
Po Ee See a) tee ee a 153 66, 721 259 |_ 12%, 524 | 4am, Sb 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
TTS SE ee a eee ee 9 1, 794 11 2, 048 | | = 2, 737 
ee as are 2 250 3 415 | 5, 215 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), 
fe es Os SE SS es 1 735 2 824 6, 012 
Nee eae ee ee eee a eee 1 120 1 120 eel 
Structural and ornamental metal work._........---- 1 300 1 300 5, 700 
RP EE.. dd. cp dbhincsline dintwocequabbnccebenlbocod 2 89 2 89 570 
Machinery, not indludinig transportatio —— or tet | - 
ery, no u 8 m equ 
Pare wre 2S nie ers wae pan 3 216 7| 1,255 5, 482 
ineded machinery, apparatus, and supplies----_- 1 50 3 142 2, 124 
Foundry and machine-shop products__---.........-- 2 166 3 213 1, 558 
ASE Le T_T SE SA Te STS me 1 900 1, 800 
Transportation equipment.____._..-........_.-...-. 1 400 2 4, 288 90, 336 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts....................- 1 400 1 400 4, 800 
AE Te See aa 1 3, 888 85, 536 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -----___..... 3 1,996 6 3, 055 42, 3 
DO ER a Se es an. ee ae a 1 135 , 565 
Brass, bronze, and copper products................-|.....----].-.-.--..- 1 380 8, 380 
ER IEA SN a STAT SEAS 1 1, 850 1 1, 850 18, 500 
Smelting m6 refining—copper, lead, and zine_..-..-. 1 ~ 1 . 16 
— and enam Di a iititiorandlacncsaclosnbacendinnton ‘aa : 4 ll, — 
etna ct manbedhcdtne~anetebesouns 1 so 
Lumber and allied products._............._....___-- 10 2,329 18 | 35,731 365, 38 
NOES: LON RE 5| 1,588 10 | 2,606 34, 413 
Millwork PE Gone cncaecenedemscanegecccccce 3 701 4 860; 6,915 
EERE A OD BEES FE SERGE ES SE Te. 2| 32,225 324, 108 
tent lll Rett meting tS «TB i os etn eacsce 2 40 2 40 148 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935, pp. 656-661. 
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Table 1.—-Strikes and Lockouts in July 1935, by Industry—Continued 








Beginning in In progress Man- 
July 


during July 
Industry 





Workers; Num- |Workers 
involved| ber {involved 


Stone, —en and glass products 9S4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta : ‘ 539 
GIASS - - -- 20-2 nnn nen nn nn none ween enn n +2 ene - eo eee ----- 250 
Pottery 195 

Textiles and their products | 22,287 
Pe 

Carpets and rugs 2, 000 
Cotton goods 4, 964 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 140 
Hats, fur-felt. 378 
Knit goods 2, 164 
Silk and rayon goods 3, 420 
Woolen and worsted goods 


3, 602 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
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As shown in table 2, more than half of the new strikes and lockoy 
in July were in 5 States; there were 28 in Pennsylvania, 21 in Noy 
York, 11 in New Jersey, 10 in Massachusetts, and 10 in Ohio. 

Of the 259 strikes and lockouts in progress during the month, ¢ 
extended into 2 or more States. The largest of these interstat,. 
disputes were (1) the general lumber strike in the Pacific Northwes 
which began on May 6 and was still in progress at the end of July:: 
and (2) the strike of 3,000 Uxbridge Worsted Co. employees jy 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, which began on June 
24 and continued through July (see p. 1287). 


Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in July 1935, by States 



































Beginning in July In progress during July | —_ 
i 4 in-days 
— Work Work | durin 
orkers orkers ae ty 
Number | involved | Number | involved | JU 

a ERS SRE PRS yee <8) *. Tye 153 66, 721 259 127, 524 1, 207, 855 
ME. Dcite ns city. tscithiing a dtmntsthetninnachaettae 2 447 7 3, 108 46, 555 
PR eee a TS Le 1 110 1 110 3, 410 
RS RR BT LE EE RE Pare, i pong ks 1 89 1, 602 
ee ESE a SE 6 4, 342 & 5, 053 102, 475 
eG RSE ES Fs CE Se 2 268 5 1, 126 16, 488 
Detrset of Calumibia................-..... 3 419 3 419 2, 383 
SA ot ctiniiel bn katt ab akenheibaraenetedainton 1 300 1 300 3, 600 
Re eo a RT I be er ah Ee. 1 130 2 250 970 
REE me aS IN pS Fe ie 5 1, 296 13 2, 310 22, 522 
ERE St ee a eg 4 26, 158 7 28, 092 90, 614 
EERE ee ARES i SIREN Feelin ETE, Si 3 885 3 885 11, 765 
Se ee <ageaaceeee 1 500 3 964 10, 010 
| aR: I a ES § 3 72 3 72 432 
Massachusetts... .......-- as SE eye 10 1, 882 13 2, 186 12, 168 
heey AES SRE io Tee trate SE 2 578 3 631 3, 427 
LETS So ELLER: Cs TI Tit Tn 4 426 5 466 6, 369 
year. SE 1 350 | 350 1, 750 

i a 1 60 7 901 7, 7% 
EE et EE ae RS ET 1 20 1 20 60 
RR GS 1h IT: 8. 2 485 3 810 5, 580 
EE RT Sp PE 11 2, 321 22 7, 373 115, 626 
ES ES TS wi 21 6, 883 39 8, 275 71, 276 
nN RSs 5 eae ie. 3 401 5 551 5, 359 
ET ei A Pa a aR ak A 10 1, 476 18 6, 247 106, 186 
eet) cnn ancinaaibamemamaisdin 2 86 2 86 1, 642 
anes, sth cost ntlingns oneadne 28 8, 102 41 10, 335 73, 469 
SERGE ERS TF, 1 lll 6 700 7, 481 
| ET i: TEES TER S,- 3 1, 689 4 2, 529 20, 373 
aie FE naga I eel slate Si: 1 1, 129 1 1, 129 10, 161 
ae ST ue I Epi a 3 228 5 573 4, 390 
ME le lO yl Mi. gM. 2 50 4 425 3, 663 
i eat i RR ie. 2 200 2 200 2, 810 
ph ETRE TT, FT SS R._ 2 29 4 149 1, 335 
sc wen aia cateiinae occ tea 1 735 2 800 5, 840 
Fi ll nT Cotnd ET 6 1, 338 6 1, 338 18, 101 
Sie ts SE TESS icine ide Rate Be, 4 3, 215 ta 38, 672 410, 170 





In table 3 the strikes and lockouts beginning in July in each in- 
dustrial group are classified according to the number of workers 
involved. The number of employees involved in a strike or lockout 
is the number who stop work in the plant or plants where the dispute 
exists. This includes the number of active strikers and also the 
employees who are thrown out of work as the result of the dispute. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935, pp. 656-661. 
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The average number of workers involved in the 153 strikes and 
lockouts which began in July was 436. Only 9 of these disputes 
involved 1,000 or more workers. The only dispute which involved 
more than 10,000 workers was the general strike of organized workers 
in Terre Haute, Ind., on July 22 and 23. 


Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 








Number of strikes and lockouts in which the 
number of workers involved was— 





Industrial group 
6and 20 100 | 500 | 1,000 


and | and | and | and 
under} under under 
100 | 500 | 1 5,000 





— 


All industries 60 
Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 

Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their paofnsts.. 

Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products-.............--- 

Leather and its manufactures....................--- 

Food and kindred products 

Paper and printing 

Miscellaneous manufactures - - 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 

a pasa and communication..-.--.. 
Domestic and personal service...............-----.- 
Professional service 

Building and construction 
Din ccadacsbhanassesevecsbeaseees as 
|S TS I TRE EES CLES er 
8 ET I A EN SE 





























More than half of the July strikes and lockouts were due to wage 
and hour issues. Approximately 27 percent of the disputes beginning 
in July were over the question of wage increases with or without 
reductions in hours, as compared with 15 percent in June, 25 percent 
in May, and 18 percent in April. Protests against wage decreases 
with or without increased hours were the major issues in 19.0 percent 
of the July disputes, as compared with 25.2 percent in June, 10.5 
percent in May, and 7.6 percent in April. 

Organization matters were the major issues in 54 of the 153 strikes 
and lockouts beginning in July. Of this number, 21 were discrimina- 
tion cases. 

In table 4 the strikes and lockouts beginning in July are classified 
according to the major issues involved. 
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Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in July 1935 
———_ ———— —e_ — 
Strikes and lockouts Workers iny\yeq 
Major issues , 
Percent 0 Percent o 
Number total Number otal of 
I tictibetetrtntcnnakpnchttintancinilinctaecoastnii 153 100. 0 66, 721 100.0 
Wages and hours._...._.-..-.--. eee 4 54.9 22,725| oud 
TT icsssitcimain iinmshilintedichihemn adnepndaiiidiiancmaiiniatall 31 20. 2 10, 837 16.3 
Satta menchtteennierneemamnsdetineremaia 14 9.2 1, 857 2.8 
Wage increase, hour decrease__.........._....____. 11 7.2 3, 802 5.7 
Wage decrease, hour increase__...................- 15 9.8 3, 097 4.6 
Wages and other causes-__..._.._..................- 8 5.2 1, 385 21] 
ee a aaa 5 3.3 1, 747 9 ¢ 
sc ws STENTS RT eae 54 35.3 13, 212 19, § 
SE EAE oF 7 4.6 1, 240 1.9 
Recognition and wages.........................._. 5 3.3 315 : 
Recognition, wages, and hours.................___. 8 5.2 1, 366 20 
Recognition and other causes.._..._____._.....____ 1 = 397 6 
A A TTS SNR TES LE HE 10 6.5 3, 925 1.9 
Bae 2 1.3 985 | 1.5 
i  ceneEE eno ee 21 13.7 4, 984 | 74 
ee et 15 9.8 30, 784 | 46,1 
I CG BATT ST GE Seti, 8 1 ‘F 26, 000 39.0 
Different unions competing for control__.__...____. 2 1.3 360 r 
tat aie i Set et T_T 12 7.8 4, 424 6.6 

















Table 5.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending July 1935 














Number of strikes and lockouts with duration of— 









































Industrial group Total 1 week | onth | land | 2and 
than 1 and less and less less less | months 
week than % than 1 than 2 | than3 | >a 
month | ronth | @onths| months re 
ET SI SAT See. le tgs 147 54 32 23 24 6 g 
Manufacturing — =a 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
I nie Iie iantetthat lan tingtn . « 3 eee 2  aemaiere - 
Machinery, not including transportation 
RT TS ETT 4 Se Cs 1 | = 
portation equipment__............____ See _ eee ee Bice 
Nonferrous metals and their products_._._._. 2 Bite i a 
Lumber and allied products_............___- 10 4 3 1 eae... ..... 
sare clay, and glass products____......___. 2 SPO Tie Stee See : Tom 
Textiles and their products._............____ 50 14 7 11 12 3 3 
Leather and its manufactures_.........______ 7 3 1 2 . > ‘ 
Food and kindred products...............__- 5 3 | a See ie ‘i 
Tobacco manufactures...................__.-.  & BORE thee FS eS Fe l 
+ aed a eae 8 4 | ee Se 1 2 
Miscellaneous manufactures_............___. 6-84 id... 1 1 ) a l 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals.....................- 5 2 | TERE 
Transportation and communication... _...._- 16 9 3 2 1 1 nat 
» RIOR SORE ET NR IMI Fa: 5 2 DB Acchdhhn ted, seekt pees 
Domestic and personal service............... 2 Cf See CS ee eae l 
Professional service._.......................- 3 mete B hudiscdantnesbseua -ehs , 
Building and construction..............._.-- 14 4 4 4 1 1 
Sw SE ow Ss Py rae oe ($98 5 RSS 2 BD inth didodittdiadédiantuieeail Selene « 
la A IIE ERIE I I LOFT SE EES 2 1 Se ey 
lei i ta i. 1 Be ee eealiiends ila tee DY 





The duration of strikes and lockouts which ended in July is indicated 
in table 5. The average duration of the 147 disputes which ended ‘ 


this month was approximately 22 calendar days. 


More than one- 


third of them lasted less than 1 week but at the other extreme there 
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were 8 which had been in progress 3 months or more. The most 
important of these were (1) the strike of over 800 employees of the 
Tucapau Mills in Tucapau, S. C., which began in February and was 
settled on July 16;' (2) the strike of 550 employees of the Laclede 
Gas Light Co. in St. Louis, Mo., which began in March;! and (3) the 
strike of 233 employees of Ginn & Co. in Boston, Mass., which began 
in April. 

In the 147 strikes and lockouts which ended in July, 3.1 percent of 
the workers involved obtained settlements by negotiating directly 
with their employers; 19.5 percent of the workers obtained settle- 
ments through the negotiations between their union officials and 
employers; and 60.1 percent were assisted by Government conciliators 
and labor boards. In most of these, union officials represented the 
strikers. ‘This information is shown in table 6. 

In 37 of the disputes, involving 15 percent of the workers, no formal 
settlements were reached. In these cases the workers simply went 
back to work without any settlement, the employers hired new 
workers to fill the vacancies, or the employers discontinued operations 
at the plants where the strikes and lockouts existed and left the 
workers with the problem of finding new jobs. 


Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts 
Ending in July 1935 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 








Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 


7 Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 





Total. wey Sees See * i 147 100. 0 | 100. 0 





Employers and workers directly....................- 13 3.8 , 960 | 3.1 
oe and representative cr organized workers. - : 


y 
Government conciliators or labor paapen,. ee” 41 
Private conciliators or arbitrators.. he RT Tae 5 . : 
Terminated without formal settlement...........____. 37 ' , 15. 

















As shown in table 7, settlements favorable to the workers were 
obtained in 65 (44.2 percent) of the 147 strikes and lockouts which 
ended in July. These disputes were small on the average, however, 
and involved only 16.9 percent of the total number of workers. In 
47 strikes and lockouts, involving 17.5 percent of the workers, the 
settlements were unfavorable to the employees. In 29 cases, involv- 
ing 20.1 percent of the workers, compromise settlements were reached. 

In 3 cases, involving 44.2 percent of the workers, the results were 
undetermined. One of these, which accounts for the large number of 
workers in this classification, was the general strike in Terre Hauts, 
Ind. This strike was called in sympathy with the striking employees 


' See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935, pp. 656-661. 
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of the Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., who had beep 
out since March. After 2 days the general stoppage was called of 
and the employees went back to work while the strike at the stamping 
and enameling plant continued. It was impossible, therefore, to 
determine what effect the general strike had on the outcome of the 


original dispute. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in July 1935 


























Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Results » ; ; 
ercent o .Percent of 

Number total Number tot al . 
Detained epinditius sails wae cancmunnnwes ween 147 100. 0 63, 476 100.0 
Favorable to workers....................-.------------| _ 65 44.2 10, 738 16.9 
Unfavorable to workers...............-------..-.------ 47 32.0 11, 121 17.5 
0 aaa ; : 29 19.7 12, 733 20.1 
Jurisdiction or rival unions..._...............--.------ 2 1.4 455 7 
Sal tutciindinaiibigibastis <icncsncce conn 3 2.0 28, 065 44.2 
pS I See ae 1 .7 364 .6 

















Table 8.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in July 1935, in Relation to 
Major Issues Involved 
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Number of strikes and lockouts, the results of 
which were— 
— Juris- | 
Major issues | Total | pavor- | Unfav- diction | 
Com- or Unde- |... 
able orable r rival ter- | Not Te- 
| Ld to snlees union | mined | P°'*¢ 
workers/workers settle- 
| ments 
_ 
SU ia Rao | 147 65 47 29 2 3 | 
w EE SES SAE 81 39 27 15 |. BARI, Jus. a 
"|S SEs es ee See 25 12 ll | Saat Sa 
BO EE SE Se ee 15 6 6 3 |. 0 Te 
Wage increase, hour decrease.........._-| 10 3 3 4 ~ Sa 
Wage decrease, hour increase. -........... 18 10 4 4|. ~----|-- a = 
Wages and other causes..-.............-. 3 5 1 2 |. 
tint dpgisbteoonnamdionenannn 5 3 | eee . . =e 
Bhan wnvonenvnonen-n-n2nneon-==-- 50 24 16 SN MN 
ES A | 6 | a | Sa Sr 
Recognition and wages--................. s 4 2 | Be ee 
Recognition, wages and hours---~-.-......- 6 4 1 7 SS ry 
Recognition and other causes............ 1 E eets: | ES ieee eke Bus 
CE BO cetisenintipoondanceces<$5ecs 10 6 3 - =e | “near i chseun 
Violation of agreement. ..............-- OS liieddexe 2 rw 6! ECR see 
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The results of the 147 strikes and lockouts which ended in July, 
in relation to the major issues involved, are shown in table 8. 

The workers obtained favorable settlements in 48.1 percent of the 
wage and hour disputes and in an equal proportion of the organiza- 
tion disputes. They had to accept unfavorable settlements in one- 
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third of the wage and hour disputes and in 32.0 percent of the 
organization disputes. Compromise settlements were reached in 18.5 
percent of the disputes over wages and hours and in 20 percent of 
the disputes over organization matters. 
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Significant Recent Strikes 
Omaha €? Council Bluffs Street Railway Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


OR 30 years the Amalgamated Association of Street Electric 

Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America have attempted 
to organize the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co. Strikes 
in 1909, 1913, and 1918 were unsuccessful. Although the last- 
mentioned strike led to the dissolution of the local union, it was 
reorganized in 1933. A strike was called in April 1934 which was 
settled by arbitration. The arbitration board effected a year’s 
agreement providing for a slight increase in pay. 

As the expiration of this agreement approached, the union proposed 
a new agreement calling for closed shop, increase in pay, and shorter 
hours. The company refused to enter into such a contract with the 
Amalgamated Association and a strike was thereupon called on April 
20, 1935. About 300 carmen were involved. For several days all 
street-car service was at a standstill. Strikers established a so-called 
“jitney service” which provided free transportation to the public. 
Within a week’s time the company resumed service under guard. 

Representatives of the National Labor Relations Board and the 
Federal Conciliation Service attempted to get the company and union 
representatives together but the company contended that it had noth- 
ing to negotiate. Feeling became more intense and during the middle 
of June there occurred three nights of riot in which one person was 
killed and a hundred injured. At the request of the city officials, the 
Governor of Nebraska declared martial law and demanded that both 
sides immediately agree to arbitrate. 

On June 20 the strike was supposedly adjusted when the arbitra- 
tion committee rendered the decision that all men be returned to the 
pay roll immediately and placed in their former positions as quickly 
as possible. Wages which existed before the strike were to be main- 
tained until the board had time to investigate. 

A special board to handle the question of seniority was set up. 
This board had the same labor member and neutral chairman as the 
arbitration board appointed by the Governor, but a nonstriking em- 
ployee in place of a company representative. When the chairman 
and labor member ruled that seniority of the striking employees be 
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restored, the nonstriking employees enjoined the Governor and the 
company from enforcing this decision. 

When the arbitration board met, the company immediately ad- 
vised that it would refuse to arbitrate the question of wages or union 
recognition. The labor member thereupon resigned from the arbj- 
tration board. When the union attempted to resume mass picketing, 
arrests were made in accordance with the State law which prohibits 
picketing in any form. 

At the time this report was written (Nov. 1), the union had 
not officially terminated the strike, but the company was operating 
its street cars. The union is endeavoring to get the city council to 
call a special election for a vote on installation of a bus system to 
replace the street cars. 


Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C. 


LasBor unrest, which has continued in a number of cases since the 
general textile strike in September 1934, broke out in Pelzer, S. C., 
when 100 weavers at the Pelzer Mills went on strike July 15. These 
weavers, members of the United Textile Workers, were joined by 
several hundred other union employees of the company. They gave 
as their reason that the company was discriminating against union 
members. A 5-months’ strike for the same cause had just been 
settled at Tucapau Mills, 25 miles distant, owned by the same cor- 
poration with offices at Boston, Mass. Pelzer, a company town of 
7,000 inhabitants, was split into two factions, those loyal to a com- 
pany organization—the Good Will Association—and members of the 
United Textile Workers Union. 

Within a few days after the strike was called, the company re- 
opened its four plants and employed outsiders to fill the vacancies. 
The union claimed 500 out of a total of 1,200 employees were on 
strike. 

On August 5, the Governor declared the strike zone to be in a 
state of insurrection and sent in the National Guard. He permitted 
the mills to operate, but did not allow persons not living in the 
village to enter the mills. 

The Governor of the State, as well as Federal conciliators, made 
numerous attempts to bring management and union together. On 
August 30, when the company refused the offer of the National 
Textile Labor Relations Board to set up an arbitration committee 


representing management, union, and the Board, the Governor 
recalled the National Guard. 
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On September 8, the 8-weeks’ strike was settled through the efforts 
of the Governor and Federal conciliators. The company agreed to 
reemploy immediately 75 of the strikers and to take back 50 more 
each month until all were reemployed except those whom the Textile 
Board should determine were guilty of violence. The 48 alleged 
discrimination cases which caused the strike were to be mediated 


by a committee composed of representatives of management, union, 
and the Textile Board. 


Uxbridge Worsted Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


THREE thousand employees in 6 plants of the Uxbridge Worsted 
Co. located in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, were 
called out on strike June 24 by the conference board of the 5 local 
unions of the United Textile Workers of America. The demands 
were for a 15-percent increase in pay, equalization of work load and 
wage rates in all plants, and a return to the 2-shift, 40-hour week 
basis. The strike was actively sponsored by the executive board of 
the Worsted and Woolen Department of the United Textile Workers, 
which was using this case as a wedge in their efforts to get higher 
wage rates throughout the industry. 

Following the strike call all the plants were immediately closed. 
There was very little picketing; no acts of violence occurred. During 
the first few weeks the company maintained that the majority of the 
employees did not want to strike but that the conference board was 
solely responsible. Union officials replied that local unions had 
appointed the board, made up of representatives from each of the 
locals, 6 weeks before and delegated to it the power to call the strike. 

On August 5 the company made an effort to terminate the dispute 
by mailing questionnaires to all employees, asking if they had voted 
for the strike and whether they would return to work if the plants 
were opened. Responses from this inquiry were not made public. 
A few days later the company offered to deal with a committee made 
up of 10 employees from each plant, but union officials insisted that 
all dealings should be with the conference board. Federal conciliators 
effected a compromise on this point whereby the members of the 
conference board were included among the 10 representatives from 
each plant. As a result of the conference which was then held, the 
management agreed to retain the 40-hour week, look into the matter 
of equalization of work load, and to reemploy all strikers without 
discrimination. No settlement was reached, however, because the 
company refused the demands for a 15-percent increase and 2 shifts. 

After the strike had been in effect a month, the company paid off 
the foremen and definitely closed down several of the plants, threaten- 
ing to move its entire business south. Municipal officials and many 
of the strikers became alarmed. On August 1, one plant was opened 
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and some employees returned. Union officials then authorized , 
secret vote on a 5-point agreement which had previously been reached 
with the company. On August 6 the strikers voted 659 to 412 to 
accept the agreement and return to work. 

The terms of the agreement were: (1) Management and union 
representatives were to be called in conference on or before September 
1 by the mediator from the Textile Labor Relations Board to discuss 
the advisability of limitation of productive machinery ; (2) company to 
continue the 40-hour week as provided under the rules of business 
procedure of the woolen and worsted industry; (3) no discrimination 
against employees for union affiliation or strike activity; (4) styles 
to be defined as to number of looms per operative and equalization of 
wages and work load in all the mills; (5) the management agreed to 
meet with representatives of the union within 2 months to discuss the 
general wage question. 


New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N. J. 


Tue 4,000 workers employed in the Camden yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation went back to work on August 29, 1935, 
after a 15% weeks’ strike conducted by Local No. 1 of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. This union, organized 
in 1933, is not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

After a 7 weeks’ strike in the spring of 1934, the union and the 
shipbuilding corporation signed an agreement for 1 year, effective 
until May 11, 1935. In addition to wage increases for most of the 
employees in the plant, this agreement provided for recognition of the 
right of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
to represent all workers in the plant employed on an hourly basis. 
It was to be renewed automatically unless either side gave notice of 
desired changes at least 30 days before date of expiration. 

In April 1935 the union notified the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration of its desire to terminate the agreement in order to ineorpo- 
rate into a new agreement certain changes desired by the workers. 
Outstanding among the 15 demands presented by the union were: A 
15-percent wage increase, a preferential union shop, the elimination of 
piecework or “incentive”? work, and extra pay for night work and 
dangerous work. 

The several conferences between the company officers and repre- 
sentatives of the union during the 6 weeks prior to the termination 
of this agreement and the efforts of the Conciliation Service of the 
United States Department of Labor to forestall a final break were 
without results. The strike was called on May 13, 1935, and re- 
sulted in a complete shutdown of the Camden yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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Negotiations were carried on for a brief period after the strike 
started but were soon discontinued. Numerous attempts by the 
United States Department of Labor conciliator to bring the two parties 
to settle their dispute were without success as neither side would make 
the concessions necessary to settlement. ‘The strike continued with 
no prospect of settlement during the months of June, July, and the 
larger part of August. On July 22 the company attempted to resume 
operations. Day and night picketing by the strikers and their 
sympathizers forced the company to shut down within 2 days. 

The Federal Government, especially the Navy Department, was 
particularly concerned over the strike, as the Camden yards were 
engaged on a large naval contract. On August 22 the President 
appointed a special board known as the Camden Arbitration Board, 
and authorized it to arbitrate the strike, provided the union and the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation had agreed in writing not later 
than August 27 to submit their case to arbitration. 

Both parties agreed to abide by the awards of the board, subject 
to certain terms of reference, and to embody these awards into an 
agreement to continue in effect until the completion of the existing 
naval contracts. The employer agreed to take back without dis- 
crimination all the employees on the pay roll on May 11, 1935. 
Hours of work, wages, and working conditions were to remain the 
same as prevailed before the strike began, pending the new agreement. 
The board was specifically instructed not to entertain any requests 
of the Industrial Union of the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America for a preferential or closed shop. Instead, its award was 
to contain a provision that the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
would not fill any vacant or new positions by other persons so long 
as employees who had been on the pay roll since August 1, 1933, were 
available, competent, and willing to accept the vacant jobs. 

Award.—The award announced on October 12 provided for: 

(1) Five percent increase in piecework rates and basic hourly rates 
over those existing on May 11, 1935, to be effective August 29, 1935, 
and retroactive thereto, with provision for readjustment of variables 
and inequities by an adjustment board. 

(2) If piecework earnings for any one day amount to less than the 
hour rate, the hour rate shall be paid. 

(3) If incentive or contract work earnings amount to less than the 
basic guaranteed hourly earnings for hours worked under contract, 
basic guaranteed hourly rates shall be paid. 

(4) Eight-hour day, 36-hour week, 1% rate for overtime, and double 
time for holidays. 

(5) Differentials in wage rates for special purposes. 

(6) Thirty-six working hours’ notice of any intended lay-offs. 
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(7) All vacancies and new positions to be filled by employees wh, 
have been with the company since August 1, 1933, so long as any arp 
available who are competent and willing to accept the positions. | 

(8) Privilege of union members to have the union shop steward | 
represent them in cases of grievances. | 


(9) Prohibition of lockouts and strikes during the term of the acree- 


ment. No discrimination for membership, nonmembership, or ac- 
tivity in behalf of any union, or other association of employees, or {or . 
race, creed, or color. Company shall not influence or interfere with S 
any employee with reference to his continuance or discontinuance of 2 

membership or nonmembership in any labor organization or associa- 3 
tion of workmen or employees. 6 | 


(10) An adjustment board, one member appointed by the union, 
one by the corporation, and an impartial chairman designated by the 
Department of Labor. This board is to serve until the completion 
of the seven naval vessels now under construction. 





—o oo 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
September 1935 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised her good offices in connection with 94 disputes during 
September 1935. ‘These disputes affected a known total of 39,840 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or-industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 


date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreement in Men’s Clothing Industry of 
New York 


N JULY 1, 1935, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer. 

ica and its New York Joint Board signed an agreement with 
the New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, which will be 
effective until June 30, 1937. This agreement is a renewal of con- 
tractual relations which have been maintained for several years, and 
is estimated to affect some 30,000 workers. 

The new agreement provides for the continuance of the 36-hour 
week adopted under the code, instead of the 44-hour week in previous 
contracts. An exception is made in the case of shipping clerks, who 
are to work 40 hours per week. Daily hours are limited to 8. 

Wage rates on two grades of garments are raised, the increases 
amounting to about 10 percent. From 35 to 40 percent of the mem- 
bership will be affected by these increases. 

The employment of children under the age of 16, either in the 
manufacturer’s shop or in any contract shop doing work for him, is 
prohibited. 

Among the provisions continued from previous agreements are the 
following: 

The manufacturers agree to employ only union members in good 
standing in the clothing factories or any establishments owned or 
controlled by them. The manufacturer shall not allow any but 
union work to be done for him directly or indirectly. 

In slack seasons the available work is to be distributed equally 
among the regular employees. No homework is allowed. Employees 
must be paid at least once a week. 

The registration of contractors is to be continued. Manufacturers 
employing contractors shall be permitted only the number reasonably 
required to do their work. Contractors shall not be changed or 
released nor shall new ones be taken on without the consent of the 
union and the exchange. Work in contract shops must be turned 
out in the order of the date of registration. 

Each manufacturer must pay weekly into the New York Clothing 
Unemployment Fund 1% percent of the total union-labor cost of the 
clothing manufactured for him, whether in his own shop or in con- 
tracting shops. This payment will, of course, be subject to any law 
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or ordinance passed requiring the manufacturer to contribute to any 
federal, State, or municipal fund for unemployment insurance with 
reference to any employees under the agreement. 

There are to be no strikes or lockouts during the life of the agree- 
ment. Disputes are to be settled through the impartial chairman of 
the New York Clothing Industry, designated by the exchange and 
the union, whose decision shall be final and binding. 

The standards of wages, hours, and conditions of employment pre- 
vailing under the agreement are not to be changed, except that, if 
the exchange or the union believes a change is warranted, it may give 
notice to that effect not later than 60 days before any anniversary 
date and call for a conference. Any changes agreed to will become 
effective on the anniversary date. If no satisfactory terms as to 
the changes can be made, the agreement may be terminated. 


Collective Agreements in the Ladies’ Garment 
Industry 


URING the second quarter of 1935 a number of collective 
agreements were concluded in the ladies’ garment industry. 
Coverage of the agreements described below is shown in the following 


table: 


Number of Companies, Establishments, and Workers Affected by I. L. G. W. U. 
Agreements Signed in Certain Cities, Second Quarter of 1935! 








Number affected 





Manufacturer or association oe 
lishments| Workers 





Merchants Ladies Garment Association. -- -- 
Industrial Council 


3s 


700 
580 
960 
152 

26 


as 
& 
rr 9Beok 


Manufacturers Association _-_- 
Associated Cloak & Suits Mfrs 
Silk & Wool Dress Mfrs. Assn 
Associated Cloak & Suit Mfrs 
Independent manufacturers__ 
Associated Cloak & Suit Mfrs............-.- 
Printz-Biederman Co-. 
Independent manufacturers 


SEeaBSSSS88 | 


3 

















‘Information supplied by union. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union on May 20, 1935, entered into an agreement with the Printz- 
Biederman Co., clothing manufacturer in Cleveland, Ohio, employ- 
ing in its several establishments approximately 650 workers. The 
agreement is of interest because it is the first time a trade-union 
agreement has been concluded with this company, the employees 
having been previously organized in an employees’ association, the 
last agreement with which did not expire until July 10, 1935. 
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The new agreement provided that the I. L. G. W. U. would « Taning 
a separate local in Cleveland “‘for the workers employed in th» shops 
of the Printz-Biederman Co., its subsidiaries and contracting «\\ps" 
this local to be under the direct supervision of the general executive 
board of the union. All employees of the company who wer» |, |, 
G. W. U. members were to be transferred to this new local. Afto, 
July 10 all workers of the company, its subsidiaries, and contracting 
shops, were to become members of the local. 

The “time standards” and methods of management previously jp 
use are to be continued, and new standards set up as changed cop. 
ditions in the industry demand. Such new standards are to be ap- 
proved by a committee of the workers of the respective departments 
The time standards are applicable only to the main and subsidiary 
shops of Printz-Biederman Co., and not to contract shops. 

The code hours and basic rates of wages are to be continued, and 
there shall be no reduction of wages during the life of the agreement. 
If there should be a change in the minimum wages or hours in Cleve. 
land markets under the agreement now existing between the union 
and employers in the Cleveland market other than the Printz-Bieder. 
man Co., or if a new agreement should be entered into by the union 
and such employers providing for changes in minimum wages and 
hours, during the life of this agreement, the minimum hours and 
wages provided in this agreement shall be subject to revision. Should 
the parties fail to agree on the revision, the matter is to be arbitrated. 

Prices for piecework in contract shops are to be adjusted by the 
employer and a joint committee consisting of the chairmen of the 
price committees of contract shops doing the same kind of work. 

There are to be no strikes, stoppages, or lockouts during the period 
of the agreement. Any disputes are first to be taken up by the en- 
ployer and the shop chairman. If they fail to reach an agreement, 
the employer will then take up the problem with a designated repre- 
sentative of the local. If the dispute concerns more than one shop 
or is general in nature, it is to go first to the employer and the union 
representative. If under these procedures no satisfaciory adjust- 
ment results, the dispute is to be referred to an impartial chairman, 
whose decisions shall be final and binding. The expense of such ar- 
bitration is to be shared equally by the company and the local. 

This agreement is to remain in effect until December 31, 1936, and 
thereafter from year to year unless, at least 30 days before expiration, 
written notice is given by either party of a desire to change or end the 
agreement. 

Milwaukee.—On July 29, 1935, Local No. 188 concluded an agree- 
ment, effective until September 30, 1936, with the Rhea Manufactur- 
ing Co. It also signed agreements with 3 other Milwaukee garment 
manufacturers. The 4 companies employ 1,100 workers. 
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The Rhea agreement gives the employer discretion to hire workers 
«nd allows him to give due consideration to the nature and quality of 
york. When the employer needs additional help he is to apply first 
i) the union. If the union cannot supply the needed employees 
yithin 24 hours, the employer shall be free to hire elsewhere. The 
union may use only just and lawful means to persuade nonunion 
employees to become members. 

Employment, discharge, and discipline are to be exercised by the 
employer, who agrees to give due consideration to the rights of the 
employees. Any employee who has been discharged after being em- 
ployed over 2 weeks may, if he feels that he has been unjustly dis- 
charged, present a grievance within 48 hours. 

The hours of work shall be 40 per week—8 per day for 5 days. If 
a legal holiday occurs within the week, employees shall be allowed to 
work on Saturday. 

It is agreed that 675 employees shall be considered the normal num- 
ber of regular employees, and that in slack periods the available work 
is to be distributed among 675 employees. Any employees over this 
number are to be considered temporary employees and may be dis- 
charged at any time. 

The company is to furnish a monthly record of the amount of work 
done in its factory no. 1 during the preceding year, and no work may 
be sent outside this factory until the amount of work therein is equal 
to that of the comparable month of the previous year, plus 10 percent. 

During the term of the agreement the base rates in the respective 
departments shall be as follows: 


Machine button makers, machine buttonhole 
makers, and machine snappers 
Folders 


The hourly rate of pay for all time workers shall be that in effect 
prior to April 13, 1935. 

If the average earnings per hour in any department are less than 
the base rate in the schedule, the company shall make up the differ- 
ence. Such difference for each hour worked shall be distributed 
among all employees in proportion to their earnings. When the 
average earnings of the group of 675 permanent employees are equal 
to more than the departmental base rate, each worker is to be paid 
her actual earnings. 

A minimum wage of 32% cents per hour is fixed. The company 
shall pay the full amount of any difference between the earnings of 
any employee and the minimum rate, up to 2% cents per hour. If 
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the difference is between 2% cents and 5 cents per hour, only 21; cen, 
is to be paid, and if it is more than 5 cents per hour, half thereof j, 
to be paid. 

The cutting department is to be operated on a week-work basis 
Machine cutters are to receive $35 and spreaders $21 for a full week’, 
work. After a 60-day trial this arrangement is subject to revisioy 
if there is no improvement in the quality of the spreading and cutting, 
and if the excess cost exceeds 25 percent of the prior cost. 

Rates of pay for the shipping room are to remain the same. 

As the company is establishing a piece-rate manual, it is agree 
that, while piece rates are to be determined solely by the company, 
when the rates are established or calculated from the manual the 
union shall be allowed to have a committee of workers present with 
the representatives of the company. If rates are not set in accord 
with existing base rates, the union may file a complaint to have the 
operation reanalyzed, and, if any inequity exists, to have the piece 
rate reset in accord with the existing base rates. 

The union has the right to have a shop steward on each floor and fran 
a general shop steward for the entire plant. The latter, in addition HMto th 
to collecting dues, shall attempt to adjust any complaints made by Mare t 
employees. If he cannot reach a settlement, a credited representative Hi ment 
of the union shall undertake an adjustment with the employers. MB prefe 
Final recourse will be to arbitration. 80 Sf 

There are to be no strikes, lockouts, or stoppages of work of any JM thee 
nature during the existence of the agreement. Arbitrators shall have Miso e1 
sole authority to determine procedure in all matters in dispute. The 9¥(10. 
arbitration machinery shall consist of a board of 3 members, | Hj the 
appointed by the company and 1 by the union, the third member to hire 
be chosen by the other 2; and in case they cannot agree, this third men 
member is to be a person specified in the agreement. Appointments J peri 
are to be made within 3 days from the time arbitration is demanded. T 
The written decision of a majority of this board shall be final and § wor 
immediately binding. The compensation of arbitrators shall be borne 1 
equally between the union and the company. Ass 

If at any time after March 1, 1936, the employer claims it is put J ind 
to a competitive disadvantage by reason of any arrangements as to MM or: 
wages and hours, or the union claims that prevailing wages and hours : 
in the same industry warrant a relative adjustment in wages and hours j tha 
of the employer, the matter shall be taken up between the company J inc 
and the union. If the matter cannot be adjusted, the question shall 
be arbitrated. Lo 

New York.—After negotiations lasting 3 months, marked by dead- J pr 
locks which threatened to tie up the industry, the New York Joint J is 
Board of the Cloak, Suit, Skirt, and Reefer Makers’ Unions on July 7, § be 
1935, reached an agreement with 4 employers’ associations, represent- 9 in 
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ng over 600 members and their contractors, employing approximately 
5,000 workers. 

This agreement embodies, with slight improvements, the basic 
jauses of the old agreement, and includes contractor designation, old 
age scales, and work hours. | 

West coast—San Francisco Local No. 8, Seattle Local No. 28, and 

Los Angeles Locals Nos. 65, 84, 96, and 97, of the International Ladies 
arent Workers’ Union, signed agreements during June and July 
vith the cloak and suit manufacturers’ associations of their respective 
ities; the Los Angeles locals also entered into separate agreements 
vith 5 independent manufacturers of that city; and San Francisco 
Local No. 101 concluded an agreement with the Silk and Wool Dress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
All the agreements provide for a closed union shop, employing only 
members of the unions signing the contract. The closed-shop pro- 
vision in the Los Angeles agreement is the first closed-shop agreement 
in 20 years. Agreements signed by the Los Angeles and the two San 
Francisco locals provide that all applications for help are to be made 
to the union, and that after a specified trial period employees so hired 
are to be made permanent and subject to the conditions of the agree- 
ment. Three of the agreements provide that if an employer expresses 
preference for a certain union member the union shall send the worker 
so specified. In case the union is unable to furnish the required help, 
the employer is free to choose from the open market, but any employee 
so engaged and remaining in the shop after a trial period of 2 weeks 
(10 consecutive working days) shall thereafter become a member of 
the union. Members of the Seattle Association needing help may 
hire any person they desire, but preference is to be given to union 
members. New employees remaining in the shop after a 5-day trial 
period must become members of the union. 

The San Francisco agreements specify that all contract shops doing 
work for the manufacturers must be union shops. 

The agreements between Local No. 28 and the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Seattle, and between the Los Angeles locals and the 
independent manufacturers, provide that there shall be no contracting 
or subcontracting within the shop. 

All the agreements provide for a 5-day, 35-hour week, with no more 
than 1 shift in any 1 day. The Los Angeles and Seattle agreements 
include restrictions as to overtime work. 

Rates of wages are established by the agreements. San Francisco 
Local No. 8 pledges itself not to demand any increase during the 
present season. A survey is to be made, however, to determine if there 
is justification for an increase in wages, such increase, if justified, to 
become effective on January 1, 1936. There are to be no reductions 
in the present scale of wages. The agreement with this local also 
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provides that a member of the association whose garments are maq 
by contractors or submanufacturers shall pay to such contractors , 
submanufacturers an amount sufficient at least to enable the ¢ 
tractors or submanufacturers to provide for their workers the wag Labo 
rates and working conditions set forth in the agreement, as well as, 
reasonable payment to the contractor or submanufacturer to covey i 
his overhead. Each member of the association shall be responsible t, th 
the members of the union for payment of their wages for work don. atra 
for contractors on work given by such association member, and th ue 
union shall hold the association member responsible for the working The 
conditions provided by the contractor or submanufacturer. Joyec 
The Seattle agreement provides a 10-percent increase over |gs a | 
season in the wages of all crafts, whether employees are on a piecework han 
or week-work basis, to be effective July 1, 1935. dust 
Machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes is provided in ll coms 
the agreements. In every case workers are to select a shop chairman, In: 
who is to see that the conditions of the agreement are carried out andi voce 
minor difficulties adjusted. Four of the agreements provide for a joint rece 
committee to be set up, with an impartial chairman, before which any. jo 
difficulties which arise shall be brought for settlement. Any employee 1933 
discharged after his trial period is served shall have a right to review 
of his case. All agreements, except that of the Los Angeles locals with 
independent manufacturers, contain provisions prohibiting any general 
strike, lockout, or stoppage of work for any reason. Three agreements 
provide that, should such stoppage occur, the union must return the 
workers within 24 hours, and that any substantial violation of this 
provision will allow the association to terminate the agreement. The 
violation, however, must be substantiated by the impartial chairman. 
The Los Angeles agreement with independent manufacturers states 
that the parties to the agreement “will act in good faith toward one HH was 
another for the purpose of avoiding disputes.”’ Under this agreement J yea) 
the manufacturers guarantee the faithful performance of its provisions 
by depositing a cash security equal to 2 weeks’ pay for each employee, 
this fund to be drawn upon in case of breach of contract causing 
monetary loss to the employee. Ch 
The Los Angeles agreements provide that, if and when the coat and 
suit industry of New York adopts provisions for unemployment @ ,,, 
insurance, a joint committee shall be appointed to discuss the matter 
of unemployment insurance for the Los Angeles market. In Seattle 9 
a committee is to be selected by both parties to investigate the matter @ ,,, 
of unemployment insurance and to endeavor to find a solution to the 
unemployment problem brought on by short seasons in the industry. 
All agreements are effective until June 1, 1937, except the Seattle @ ,, 
agreement, which terminates July 1, 1936, and the Los Angeles agree 
ment with independent manufacturers, which runs until July 1, 1937. # - 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
August 1935 


HE August 1935 hiring rate, with one exception, was higher than 
that for the corresponding period of any year since 1929. In 
ontrast, the lay-off rate was lower than during either August 1933 or 
August 1934. 

The turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 em- 
loyees on the pay rolls during the month. The data were compiled 
om reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from more 
han 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 
ndustries. Approximately 1,850,000 workers were employed by the 
frms reporting to the Bureau in August. 

In addition to information for manufacturing as a whole, rates are 
presented for 12 separate manufacturing industries. Reports were 
received from representative plants in these 12 industries, employing 
at least 25 percent of the workers in each industry, according to the 

. 1933 Census of Manufactures. 
eVvlew 


with Trend by Months 


neral™® ArraoueH the accession rate moved up sharply in August, the 
nents Mf improvement was partly offset by a small advance in the separation 
; the rate. The rise in separations was largely accounted for by increased 
this HMB lay-offs, due chiefly to seasonal curtailment in the automobile industry. 
The MA contributing factor, however, was a slight rise in discharges. On 
nan. MM the other hand, the quit rate for August showed a decline in comparison 
‘ates with July. In spite of the moderate increase in separations, the rate 


one HE was 16 percent below the level of the corresponding month of last 


nent MM year. 
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Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-over Rates per 100 Employees in Representative 
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The monthly trend of labor turn-over for manufacturing as « wi), 
is shown in table 1 for 1934 and for the first 8 months of 1935. 


Analysis by Industries 


Tue quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession rates for the 12 indy 
tries for which the Bureau’s sample covers a sufficiently large numbe, 
of firms to justify the publishing of separate industry figures, are give, 
by industries in table 2 

In 7 of the 12 industries the hiring rate exceeded the separatioy 
rate. The highest hiring rate was shown in the sawmill industry anq 
the lowest in petroleum refining. Sawmills also registered the highes 
quit and discharge rates, while furniture showed the lowest quit rate, 
and iron and steel and petroleum refining the lowest discharge rates 
The highest lay-off rate occurred in the automobile industry, the 
lowest in the cigar and cigarette industry. 

































































Table 
Automobiles Boots and shoes Bricks 
Class of rates ie 
August} July | August|/ August} July |August|/August) July | Angus 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 
a . eee ee 0.70 0.72 0. 82 0. 88 0. 89 0. 76 0. 69 0. 47 0.55 
Discharge rate...........-- .19 21 . 24 . 22 2 2 .18 13 15 
pe ae eee 11. 81 5. 02 9. 90 1. 67 1.10 2. 30 6. 00 7. 30 9. 95 
Total separation rate______- 12. 70 5. 95 10. 96 2.77 2. 22 3.31 6. 87 7.90 | 10.65 
Accession rate.............. 4.00 2. 46 2. 61 2. 44 5.17 1.90 7. 62 8.03 | 6, 69 
Cigars and cigarettes Cotton manufacturing 41 gg - machine 
— 
Ser. ae 1. 33 1. 58 (1) 1. 36 1. 87 0. 85 0.80 | 0.77 0. 56 avel 
Discharge rate__........__- oe . 30 (1) 31 .27 .27 2B 19 15 
Lay-off rate................ ‘93| 99] @) 208| 3.88| 239) 206) 311) 3% Mmm thal 
Total separation rate______- 2. 49 2. 87 (1) 3.75 6. 02 3. 51 3. 11 4.07 4. 65 f 
Accession rate..............| 241] 265] (i) 5.50} 468) 3.03) 422) 365) 27 MBO t 
—— per’ 
Furniture Iron and steel Men’s clothing anc 
Ba 
+ RRR EE OP 0. 60 0. 61 0. 41 0. 92 0. 73 0. 94 0. 93 0. 95 1.05 IP 
Discharge rate. ............ 22 . 24 .18 .10 . 08 .16 -15 .10 0 , 
Lay-off rate. ......---. 2... 1.81} 169] 3.43] 145] .78| 284] 223] 151) 197 tT 
Total separation rate....... 2. 63 2. 54 4. 02 2. 47 1. 59 3. 94 2.31 2. 56 2. 69 sion 
Accession rate.............. 5. 93 6. 47 4.79 4.03 2. 64 1. 07 3. 26 4.47 2.21 hour 
e 
__—aii: and 
) 1d meat tota 
Petroleum refining Sawmills mae - pres 
Sepé 
SE Scene es 0. 61 0. 43 1) 1. 67 1.68 1.14 1.13 0. 72 1.80 _ 
Discharge rate. ............ 10 15 : . 48 44 . 49 24 . 28 68 
Lay-off rate_............... 1.66] 1.76 1 3.92] 3.61) 8651] 665) 555, 70 refi 
Total separation rate... _._. 2.37| 2.34 ti 6.07; 5.73) 10.14) 8.02) 6.55 9. 49 Ms 
Accession rate........._.__- 2.27| 3.62 1 12.79 | 17.55) 6.21 7.10 | 6.37 | 15.8 fer 
re an oil 
! Rates not available. lec’ 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Petroleum Refineries ' 


VERAGE earnings per hour for employees, other than clerical, 
A in petroleum refineries dropped from 64 cents in May 1929 to 60 
nts in May 1933 and rose to 70 cents in November of that year. 
In July 1934 the average was 75 cents per hour. Average hours 
worked per week declined from 49 in May 1929 to 41 in May 1933. 
They were reduced to 35 in November 1933 and were at the same level 
inJuly 1934. During the same periods weekly earnings declined from 
$31 in May 1929 to $27 in July 1934. 

Average wage rates and average full-time hours declined consider- 
ably between May 1929 and May 1933. From the latter date wage 
rates increased and by July 1934 they were higher than in May 1929 in 
practically all occupations. Average full-time hours continued to 
decline between May and November 1933, and in the latter month 
they were close to the average of 36 permitted under the code. From 
November 1933 to July 1934 there was not much change in hours. 


Scope and Method 


Tue proportion of the industry covered in this article as regards 
average rates of pay and average full-time hours per week is larger 
than that secured for frequency distribution purposes. Computation 
of the average wage rates for the various occupations in five pay-roll 
periods * was based on reports from refineries located in 28 States 
and which employed 75,521 workers in July 1934.2 This represents 
approximately 90 percent of the total employees working in the indus- 


' Prepared by Paul H. Moncure and E. K. Frazier, under the direction of J. Perlman, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. ‘This is the fourth article in a series covering wages and 
hours of labor in the petroleum industry, the 3 preceding articles of which appeared in the July, September, 
and October 1935 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. The first dealt with changes in employment and 
total pay rolls since May 1929 in drilling and production, pipe lines, and refining. The second and third 
presented average rates of pay and average full-time hours per week in 5 pay-roll periods since 1929 for 
separate occupations on pipe lines and in drilling and production, as well as frequency distributions of 
hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours for a pay-roll period in August 1934. 

? The periods covered were May 1929, May and November 1933, and May and July 1934. The number of 
refineries from which information was obtained was somewhat greater during the more recent periods. 
May 1929 was selected because the Oil Administrator used it as the base for the establishment of wage dif- 
ferentials. In order to obtain data for a period closely preceding and one closely following the adoption of the 
oil code, which became effective in August 1933, the months of May and November of that year were se- 
lected. Deta for the months of May and July 1934 show the progress made since November 1933. 

' The number of employees reported for the refineries covered during the earlier periods was 80,486 in May 
1929, 60,962 in May 1933, 71,530 in November 1933, and 73,754 in May 1934. 
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try at that time.’ The establishments reported the numbe: of ¢,, 
ployees, the rate of pay, and the full-time hours per week for each oeqy, 
pation in which payment was made on a flat-time rate basis. ), 
rates of pay obtained were reduced to an hourly basis, and » Verages 
were computed, using the number of employees in each occupation qx 
a weighting factor. The same procedure was followed in arriving g 
the average full-time hours per week. These averages are presente) 
for 29 important occupations ° in the industry. 

A detailed report as to occupation, total hours worked, and tot] 
earnings in a selected pay-roll period,’ as well as the total hours worked 
during 1 week within the selected period, was also secured for each of 
45,167 workers in 147 refineries located in 27 States. From these 
figures industry and occupational averages were computed on ap 
earnings rather than a wage-rate basis, and a distribution of the 
hours and earnings around these averages was also made. Aj) 
analysis is given in this article for 25 specific occupations and 3 
occupational groups.® As there were only 614 female workers covered 
no separate tabulation by sex was made. 

A similar survey, covering total hours and earnings of eacl en- 
ployee, was made by the Bureau in 1920, and included 80 refineries 
in 15 States,” which employed 42,811 workers. As nearly 90 percent 
of the workers covered in 1934 were in the States surveyed in 1920, 
direct comparisons may be made between these two periods. 


Changes in Average Wage Rates per Hour and Average Full-Time 
Hours per Week 


CHANGES in employment and average earnings of all employees in 
petroleum refineries were analyzed in the Monthly Labor Review for 


5 These workers were distributed as follows: Arkansas, 406; California, 7,900; Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah, 291; Delawure and Maryland, 1,167; Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia, 240; Illinois, 4,185; Indi- 
ana, 2,477; Kansas and Missouri, 3,651; Kentucky, 525; Louisiana, 3,970; Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
1,019; Michigan, 246; Montana, 313; New Jersey, 9,915; New York, 2,221; Ohio, 2,397; Oklahoma, 4,535; 
Pennsylvania, 11,058; Texas, 17,574; West Virginia, 463; and Wyoming, 968. 

* In July 1934 there were 48,037 workers employed in these occupations in the States or regions w |\ere there 
was a sufficient number reported to present occupational averages. The remaining 27,484 were either in 
occupations in which too few were reported to present representative averages or there were nv enough 
in any 1 of the 29 important occupations to justify showing State or regional averages. 

7 Most of the pay-roll periods covered were in August 1934. 

8 The States and regions used here, together with the number of employees in each case, are 4s follows: 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 3,430; California, 3,584; Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, 
1,347; Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia, 1,094; Illinois and Indiana, 3,981; Kansas and 
Missouri, 2,036; Kentucky and West Virginia, 544; Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 1,014; Mic!igan and 
Ohio, 1,484; New Jersey, 6,060; New York, 1,068; Oklahoma, 3,468; Pennsylvania, 7,188; and Texas, 5,9. 

* These groupings, together with the number of employees in each case, were as follows: Boilermakers, 
959; boilermaker’s helpers, 639; carpenters, 579; electricians, 427; fillers, packers, and shippers, 1,185; firemet, 
stills, 1,239; gagers, 512; laborers, 7,020; machinists, 981; machinists’ helpers, 396; packers, wax, | 49; pipe 
fitters, 1,095; pipe fitters’ helpers, 2,128; pressmen and press runners, 672; pumpers, 1,856; pumper< helpers, 
322; still cleaners, 759; stillmen, cracking, 882; stillmen’s helpers,cracking, 1,108; stillmen, straight di-' lation, 
1,777; stillmen’s helpers, straight distillation, 1,325; testers, laboratory, 1,217; treaters, 731; truck an: (tractor, 
operators, ..22; welders, 602; supervisory and clerical workers, 3,729; other maintenance and power employe, 

6,156; and miscellaneous labor, 6,200. 
% These States were California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachuse''s, \¢" 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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July 1935 (p. 18). It was shown that in May 1929 average earnings per 
hour were 64 cents, that during the depression they declined and by 
May 1933 had gone down to 60 cents. From that point they advanced 
rapidly and by November had reached 70 cents, and by July 1934, 
“5 cents. In May 1929 the number employed was 87,000, as com- 
pared with 62,000 in May 1933. By July 1934 the number had 
increased to 76,000, or 88 percent of the number in May 1929. 

As the changes which took place in average wage rates per hour and 
in full-time hours per week from May 1929 to July 1934 regionally for 
each of 29 occupations were too comprehensive to reproduce in tabular 
form in this article," only a brief summary thereof is here given. Dur- 
ing the period between May 1929 and May 1933, 83 percent of the 
regional occupational average wage rates declined. These reductions 
varied from 0.1 percent for pipe fitters in New Jersey to 38.1 percent 
for power-house firemen in Kansas and Missouri. Of these regional 
occupational decreases in rates, 26 percent were decreases of less than 
5 percent, 42 percent were 5 and under 10 percent, and 24 percent 
were 10 and under 15 percent; the remaining 8 percent were 15 
percent or over. 

There were 43 regional occupational wage-rate increases from 
May 1929 to May 1933, ranging from 0.1 to 13.4 percent. Eighteen 
of them were under 2 percent, 19 were 2 and under 5 percent, and 6 
were 5 percent or over. 

All occupations in each region showed substantial gains in average 
wage rates between May and November 1933, with the exception of 
carpenters in Kansas and Missouri and still cleaners in California, 
the declines in these cases amounting to 5.1 and 0.6 percent, respec- 
tively. These increases were sufficiently large to bring the rates in 
most of the cases considerably above what they were in 1929. These 
gains were due in large part to the wage and hour provisions of the 
code, which increased the minimum rates for certain classes of labor. 
The reduction of the full-time hours of labor per week also tended 
to increase hourly rates for employees paid on a daily, weekly, or 
monthly basis. 

Wage rates continued to increase generally after November 1933, 
although there were many small reductions during both of the suc- 
ceeding periods covered, especially in California and New Jersey. 
The greatest decrease in California between November 1933 and 

"A table presenting such data in detail is available in mimeographed form and may be had on request 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It will be useful to those concerned with minute wage analysis. The 
table also shows number of employees, average actual wage rates, and full-time hours per week, as well as 
index numbers for the rates and hours. The occupations for which the above information is given are 
boilermakers; boilermakers’ helpers; carpenters; control men; electricians; chiller engineers; power-house 
engineers; fillers of small containers; fillers, packers, and shippers; power-house firemen; still firemen; 
gagers; laborers; machinists; machinists’ helpers; pipe fitters; pipe fitters’ helpers; pressmen and press 
runners; pumpers; pumpers’ helpers: still cleaners; cracking stillmen; straight distillation stillmen; crack- 


ing stillmen’s helpers, straight distillation stillmen’s helpers; laboratory testers; treaters; truck and tractor 
operators; and welders. 
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May 1934 was 2.8 percent for carpenters, while between May and 
July 1934 it was 7.0 percent for controllermen. In New Jersey th 
greatest reduction between November 1933 and May 1934 was 249 
percent for electricians, which is almost identical with the decline in 
wage rates for pipe fitters in this State between May and July 1934 
The increases which took place between November 1933 and July 
1934 represent further adjustments in wage rates brought about jp 
part by the Oil Administrator’s order of May 21, 1934, which provided 
for “‘an equitable adjustment of the differentials between the rates {oy 
skilled jobs and the minimum rates established for common labor” 
in the code. 

The average wage-rates per hour, classified by occupation and 
region, in July 1934 were higher than those in effect in May 1929 in 
all but 14 instances and ranged from under 5 to over 40 percent. 
Approximately 23 percent of the regional occupational averages jn- 
creased less than 10 percent and 47 percent showed increases of }/) 
and under 20 percent. In 30 percent of the cases there were increases 
of 20 percent or more. Decreases in average rates per hour from 
May 1929 to July 1934, 7 of which occurred in occupations in Cali- 
fornia, ranged from 0.2 percent for laborers in Wyoming and still 
cleaners in Louisiana to 11.5 percent for power-house firemen in 
Kansas and Missouri. 

Each occupation in each State or region covered showed a decline 
in full-time hours per week between May 1929 and May 1933, the 
only exceptions being laborers in Arkansas, stillmen on cracking units 
in California, and stillmen’s helpers on cracking units in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, whose full-time hours increased 6.9, 
17.9, and 0.3° percent, respectively. The decreases in full-time 
hours were quite substantial, almost 60 percent of them being 10 
and under 20 percent, and nearly 25 percent being 20 percent or more. 
Only 15 percent of the decreases were less than 10 percent. These 
reductions in full-time hours were made to meet economic conditions 
and to spread available work among as many employees as possible. 
Between May and November 1933 further adjustments in hours were 
made in most occupations in most States or regions in order to bring 
the working time of employees into line with the average maximum 
weekly hours (36) permitted under the code. From November 1933 
to July 1934 there was no important change in full-time hours for 
employees in any occupation. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Tue 45,167 employees in the 147 refineries covered in August 1934 
earned an average of 75.0 cents per hour, which is exactly the same as 
the July 1934 average in the larger sample covering approximately 
76,000 employees. 
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Table 1 shows the distribution of the 45,167 employees according 
to average earnings per hour. One-quarter of the workers earned less 
than 61.8 cents and another quarter earned more than 87.1 cents per 
hour. Only 2.0 percent of the total number received less than 42.5 
cents, while 8.1 percent earned 42.5 and under 52.5 cents, the classi- 
feation within which the minimum stated for common labor in the 
code falls. The number earning 52.5 and under 77.5 cents was 46.4 
percent, or almost one-half of all employees covered, and those re- 
ceiving 77.5 cents and under $1 constituted 35.5 percent. Only 8.0 
percent earned $1 or over per hour. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Employees in the Refining Industry According to 
Average Hourly Earnings, 1934 
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In the 25 specific occupations included in this part of the survey, the 
average hourly earnings ranged from 54.6 cents for laborers to 98.1 
cents for stillmen on cracking units. All grades of work are included 
in the occupations covered. The lowest-paid group of employees, 
after laborers, consists of the following occupations: Boilermakers’ 
helpers; fillers, packers, and shippers; machinists’ helpers; pipe 
fitters’ helpers; testers; truck and tractor operators; and wax packers. 
The lowest-paid occupation in this group was wax packers, who aver- 
aged 60.5 cents, and the best paid was testers, with average earnings 
of 68.5 cents. The group of occupations consisting of still firemen, 
gagers, pressmen and press runners, and still cleaners, had average 
earnings of 74.1 to 79.0 cents per hour. Boilermakers, carpenters, 
machinists, pipe fitters, pumpers, pumpers’ helpers, stillmen’s helpers 
on both types of stills, and treaters, had average hourly earnings 
ranging from 81.2 cents for pumpers’ helpers to 89.6 cents for 
machinists. The most highly paid major occupations were elec- 





" The code set minimum rates of pay for common labor, which varied from 45 to 52 cents per hour, accord- 
ing to geographical division. However, it was also stated that in most of the Southern States ‘“‘not more 
than 10 percent, constituting common labor only, of the total number of employees in any plant or opera- 
tion may be paid at not less than 80 percent of this minimum rate.” The latter provision was evidently 
made for colored labor, although the number of such workers found in this survey was not large. Finally, 


the code declared that the minimum rates of pay should not apply to what might be termed “substandard 
workers, ” 
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tricians, stillmen on both types of stills, and welders, with average 
earnings of 90.4 to 98.1 cents. Average hourly earnings among th. 
remaining occupational groups were as follows: Supervisory an¢ 
clerical workers, 81.3 cents; miscellaneous, maintenance, and povwe; 
employees, 76.9 cents; miscellaneous labor, 73.1 cents. 

Average hourly earnings by State and region, as presented in tab) 
2, show that employees in New Jersey were the highest paid and thos: 
in Kentucky and West Virginia the lowest paid. The average for ql] 
refinery workers covered in the former State was 82.6 cents as com. 
pared with 63.0 cents for the latter. The States and regions having 
averages from 76 to 78 cents were: California; Illinois and Indiang: 
Michigan and Ohio; Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. In the remaining States and regions, the averages ranged 
from 70.0 to 74.0 cents. These States and regions are as follows: 
Arkansas and Louisiana; Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, and 
Virginia; Kansas and Missouri; Massachusetts and Rhode Island: 
New York; Oklahoma; Pennsylvania; and Texas. While Kentucky 
and West Virginia had the lowest average hourly earnings for «ll 
refinery workers, laborers in these States earned 47.9 cents per hour 
as compared with 45.9 cents in Arkansas and Louisiana, where the 
general average for all workers was 10 cents per hour higher than in 
West Virginia and Kentucky. 

In 1934 the average earnings per hour of all employees in the re- 
fineries covered amounted to 75.0 cents as against 71.4 cents in 1930, 
being an increase of 3.6 cents, or 5 percent, during the period. 

A distribution of employees by average earnings per hour has been 
made for 14 of the leading occupations.” These figures, which permit 
of a more detailed comparison than can be had by examining the 
general averages, will be found in table 3. 

Very few workers in these occupations other than laborers (5.5 
percent) earned under 42.5 cents per hour. Nearly 87 percent of 
the laborers earning under 42.5 cents was found in Louisiana and 
Texas. Likewise, the largest percentage of employees earning 42.5 
and under 52.5 cents per hour was among laborers, 34.2 percent earn- 
ing this amount as compared with 5.3 percent for pipe fitters’ helper. 
In no other occupation did as many as 1.5 percent of the workers fall 
in this earnings group. 

A large percentage of the employees earning 52.5 and under 77.5 
cents per hour was found in the unskilled and semiskilled occupations. 
Nearly 44 percent of the still firemen, 60 percent of the laborers, 66 
percent of the gagers, 88 percent of the pipe fitters’ helpers, and 94 
percent of the boiler makers’ helpers fell in the above earnings group. 


13 These occupations, together with the number of employees in each case, are as follows: boiler makers, 





959; boiler makers’ helpers, 639; still firemen, 1,239; gagers, 512; laborers, 7,020; machinists, 981; pipe {\ ters, 
1,095; pipe fitters’ helpers, 2,128; pumpers, 1,856; stillmen, straight distillation, 1,777; stillmen’s }«\pers, 


straight distillation, 1,325; stillmen, cracking, 882; stillmen’s helpers, cracking, 1,108; and treaters, 71. 
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Table 2.—Average Hourly Earnings, by Occupations and by Regions, 1934 
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In the skilled occupations the majority of the employees earned 
82.5 cents or over per hour. The proportion of these emplosees 
ranged from 53.2 percent for stillmen’s helpers on straight distillatioy 
units to 94.3 percent for stillmen on cracking units. The two most 
highly skilled occupations in the industry are cracking and straight 
distillation stillmen. Almost one-third of the straight distillation 
stillmen and over two-fifths of the cracking stillmen earned $] o; 
over per hour. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Employees in 14 Important Occupations by Average 
Hourly Earnings, 1934 
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The distribution of all employees by average earnings per hour for 
the years 1920 and 1934 which appears in table 4 shows that approxi- 
mately the same percentage of employees were earning under 5) 
cents per hour in the 2 periods—7.1 percent in 1920 and 6.1 percent 
in 1934. Likewise, the percentage earning more than $1 an hour 3s 
approximately the same in each of the two years. However, within the 


“The percentages for the other skilled, occupations were 60.5 for stillmen’s helpers on cracking units 


63.5 for boiler makers, 65.3 for pipe fitters, 65.5 for treaters, 75.1 for machinists, and 78.4 for stillmen on straight 
distillation_units. 
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range of 50 cents to $1 an hour, a marked upward shift took place. 
Thus, in 1920, 45.3 percent of the workers earned 50 and under 70 
cents, whereas in 1934 only 36.2 percent were included in this range. 
On the other hand, only 19.1 percent of the workers earned 80 cents to 
$1 an hour in 1920, while in 1934, 30.3 percent earned this amount. 


Table 4.—Distribution of Employees in the Refining Industry by Average 
Hourly Earnings, 1920 and 1934 
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In Aucust 1934 the average weekly hours of all employees were 
35.6, which average is very close to that of 35.0 hours for the larger 
sample in July.” Table 5 shows a distribution of the 45,167 
employees according to hours worked per week. 

In examining this table, the provisions in the code relating to hours 
should be taken into consideration. The code stated that ‘the 
maximum hours for clerical employees shall not exceed 48 hours in 
any 1 week nor more than 80 hours in any 2 weeks.”’ It also declared 
that “All other employees * * * except executives, supervisors 
and their immediate staffs, * * * shall not work more than 40 
hours in any 1 week, nor more than 72 hours in any 2 weeks, nor more 
than 16 hours in any 2 days.” ® 

The distribution of employees in table 5 shows that 9.9 percent 
worked a week of less than 32 hours. Almost one-half of these workers 
were found in 5 occupations—namely, laborers, pipe fitters, pipe 
fitters’ helpers, still cleaners, and other maintenance and power 
employees. It will be seen that 46.5 percent worked a week of 36 
and under 40 hours. Most of these employees worked 36 hours, as 
many firms had established a straight 36-hour week. 

" See July 1935 issue of Monthly Labor Review. 


* Executives and supervisors receiving less than $35 per week were later included under this provision. 
On the other hand, the latter afterwards exempted employees who might be termed substandard workers. 
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Nearly all of the 19.1 percent who worked a week of 32 and under 
36 hours worked 32 hours; and nearly all of the 21.2 percent wh, 
worked a week of 40 and under 44 hours worked 40 hours, as some 
firms operated their plants on a basis of 32 hours one week, followe ed bya 
week of 40 hours. Slightly over 3 percent of the employees worked g 
week of 44 hours or more. This group contained many of the cleric] 
and supervisory workers. 


Table 5.—Distribution of Employees in the Refining Industry by Weekly 
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There was very little difference in the average weekly hours among 
the 25 specific occupations. The actual figures ranged from 32.3 for 
still cleaners to 36.4 for gagers. ‘The somewhat shorter hours for the 
former occupation was to be expected, as their work is not of a con- 
tinuous nature. This is also true of the occupation of fillers, packers 
and shippers, which averaged 33.7 hours. Laborers worked an aver- 
age of 34.9 hours, which is very close to the average of all employees 
in refineries. 

Supervisory and clerical workers averaged 38.9 hours per week. 
The code provided higher hours for supervisory and clerical workers 
than for other occupations and occupational groups. 

A distribution of employees by weekly hours for the 14 leading 
occupations is shown in table 6. Less than 9 percent of the employees 
in each of the 14 important occupations, except laborers, machinists, 
pipe fitters, and pipe fitters’ helpers, worked under 32 hours. !n the 
case of laborers, 14.2 percent worked under 32 hours, as compared with 
10 percent for machinists, 12.5 percent for pipe fitters, and 15.8 for their 
helpers. 

In all occupations the largest number of employees worked 36 and 
under 40 hours, the modal group in each case, as stated above, being 
36 hours. In 6 occupations, namely, boilermakers, boilermakers 
helpers, laborers, machinists, pipe fitters, and pipe fitters’ helpers, over 
one-half of the employees worked 36 and under 40 hours. In fact, 
among the boilermakers and their helpers, 71.5 and 64.3 percent, 
respectively, worked these hours. 

Slightly over one-fourth of the still firemen, gagers, pumpers, 
stillmen and their helpers on both types of stills, and treaters worked « 
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week of 40 and under 44 hours. A small percentage of employees in 
each occupation worked a week of 44 hours or over, the highest being 
5.9 for gagers. 


Table 6.—Distribution of Employees in 14 Important Occupations by Weekly 
Hours, 1934 
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As regards all employees, irrespective of occupation, there was 
little variation in the average hours worked among the several States 
and regions covered, as the lowest average was 34.3 hours for the 
region comprising Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
and the highest 37.0 hours for Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Averages by specific occupations and occupational groups for each 
of the States and regions covered will be found in table 7. For 
laborers, the largest single occupational group, there was a narrow 
range in the regional averages, from 33.2 hours in Illinois and Indiana, 
as well as in Michigan and Ohio, to 35.6 in Texas and 37.3 hours in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The lowest average for any 
occupation or occupational group in any State or region was 26.8 hours 
for still cleaners in Kansas and Missouri, and the highest was 40.4 for 
supervisory and clerical workers in Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 
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Table 7.—Average Weekly Hours, by Occupations and by Regions, 1934 
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Boilermakers’ helpers..............- 35. 2 34.3 (!) (} 34.4 32.9 34.9) (2) . 
I kn na tiedinteih dhapdisiteeeine 35.6} 366] 348] @ (1) 33.8) (1) in & 
) SESE Oe 35. 8 34.4 37.1 (i (1) 33.8 (!) (1) 
Fillers, packers, and shippers_...._.- 33.7] 33.1] 368] () 34.8] 35.2] 348) () earl 
en, ES ee eo a 35.7 34.9 36. 0 37.3 33.8 36. 1 35. 9 36. 1 I 
a AE LENT SEE eer es Sipe 36. 4 35.8 36. 5 (‘) () 35.9 (') (1) 
Te lenidhe avec duaitin te iisli>eratitibline-adpadl 34.9 35. 3 34. 4 35. 5 33.3 33. 2 33. 5 | 4.8 h 
I fo annul nichidandihe’ 35.1] 35.4| 33.6] 367] 31.3] 326] 33.4/ tha 
Machinists’ helpers................- 35.7] 35.2] 35.9 ” 0 (1) (1) 1 
I a lina ntinbdosinall 34.8] (2) (1) (! 2) 36.1} (2) (2) a 
soit olnctibatnikioesas 35. 1 36. 4 36. 0 36. 7 33. 7 30. 7 33.9 (1) 
Pipe fitters’ helpers.._.............- 34.9 36. 1 35. 2 35. 6 33.3 32. 9 7] () 7 
Pressmen and press runners......--- 35. 4 (1) (‘) 35. 7 (2) 35.3 (1) (!) 
iin cn gris ects iainwie 35. 4 34.9 35. 4 35. 5 35. 1 35. 2 35. 4 (1) 
Pumpers’ helpers................... 35. 2 36. 6 33. 7 (') m (') 35.7) (1) = 
| ee SERRE 32.3 32.7 31.5 29.0 i 31.8 26.8) | 
Stillmen, Ce hcttiiccinnntoan 35.9 35. 2 36. 3 36. 2 (i 35. 0 36.0) ( 
Stillmen’s hel cracking.......-- 35. 4 36.3 35. 6 35. 9 34.8 32.5 35.1 |  (') ad 
Stillmen, s ht distillation__-____- 35. 9 35.3 36. 0 36. 2 35. 6 35. 5 34.9 36.4 Und 
Stillmen’s helpers, straight distilla- $8 8 
RE ES es 35.7 35.8 36. 2 36. 6 35. 5 34.8 36.7 (1) $16 
Testers, laboratory.................- 36.3 34.6 36. 1 36.8 f 35.9 34.6) (i) $20 
Mh ci linetinctesiodicel 35.5} 36.0/ 36.4) 38.0) (@ 34.2] 340) ()) $24. 
Truck and tractor operators......... 35. 5 35.8 35.8 36. 0 () 33.7 (1) (1) $28 
became EP DE OE ae 34.9 32.8 36. 2 36. 8 (‘) 31.3 >» | @& $32 
isory and clerical workers....| 38.9 39. 2 38. 4 40. 4 37.3 37.9 38. 8 38.7 $36 
her cas and power em- $40 
ibabtibnte-sedcétnaseciied 35.1 34. 0 34.8 36. 0 34. 4 33. 8 34.7 36.0 $48 
Eaiieeceas | ES 35. 9 35. 7 36. 2 36.7 35. 1 35. 1 35. 5 35.9 fhe: 
Mas- 
‘setts - ‘Ge. New | New | Okla- | PeD™- ir 
Occupation and | and | Jersey | York | homa he rome sk 
. Rhode | Ohio : | 
Island W 
Cé 
AD, CORTE cawnccdsdcvndstetecscchsbscs 37.0 36. 0 35. 4 35.9 35. 5 35.8 35.9 of 
I dciadcan gdbpboncdsabbncstate f 36. 2 35.7 5. 3 35.3 35. 0 35.8 
Boilermakers’ helpers-_..........-...-..---.-- , 35.8 | 36.4) 6.1 36.2| 34.6 36.3 gi 
SS ET or SERED) ott eT IB 1 a 36. 1 , 9 36.0} 35.6 h 
SN en dnenbienabihawotninnniaaebods I I 36. 2 i 1) 36. 0 37.2 : 
Fillers, packers, and shippers...............- 1 36.1 34, 2 4 33.7 35. 1 31.0 , 
SE MER cian deenthee-aphonieer o-oea 36.1] 360) 354] 360] 35.6] 356| 33 ZS 
IDS 6 0.05254 sbhbedbdbbbbhbouddsasubbaudded (1) (1) (') (?) 36.0 (‘) 37.8 
DANE, Lbs cpabtchatbbinadansiettianntwand 37.3} 832] 340] 35.2] 85.0] 35.5) 35.6 n 
MINORS. 5s cb bi adabbbbuelbindehnotabedes 36.3 36. 7 36. 1 1 34.2 36.0 36. 0 
Machinists’ helpers....................----.- 0 ” 37.1 1 35.3) 35.7] 35.9 p 
BED WOM, cncvccndcnssccsnseesnceseccsces (? i (1) (?) 34.0; () t 
pS RRL SE ee 39.9 36. 5 34, 2 36. 0 35. 4 35. 4 36.3 
Pipe fitters’ helpers. ..................-....- 37.6 34.9 35. 5 35.8 33.7 35.3 | 34.7 
Pressinen and press runners........-......-. (1) (!) 35.9|} 262] 357] 341! 354 V 
Amen aes ee Unc bidhb gi khdddtiecivnabiiin ddl 35. 4 3) 4 =? 35. 5 3) 9 am. 7 -F , 
EE hppa ganna dhanniipdaginnwes 1 “9 
GE hd dn wtibddsddodaddnduntveceddce 8 36. 1 1 9 1 34.9 36. 7 
CS eee 1) 36. 2 36. 1 1 36. 4 35.9 36.0 
Stillmen’s helpers, cracking...............-.. 35.2) 346, 35.8 36.2] 35.5 35.9 i 
Stillmen, straight distill GisteatioR.. .......060-.-..- 35.9 35. 6 34.9 5 35. 4 36. 0 37.0 
Stillmen’s helpers, straight distillation......-. 0 35.0 35.9 1 35. 4 35. 6 35.8 
Testers, laboratory. ........................- -2 36. 0 38.3 i 36.3 36. 2 36.9 
, TT ES eT ea EE p 35.7] 346] (i 35.9} 36.0] 35.5 
Truck and tractor operators. ...............- 1 87.71 (@) 1 34.9 35.8 35.8 
italiane 1 4 34. 4 1 36. 0 34. 6 35.3 
Su and clerical workers............. 39.9 9/| 301) 380.1) 3894) 37.2 39.5 
Oo maintenance and power employees...., 37.3 | 386.2] 34.7] 36.1 35.5 | 35.5 35.4 | 
Miscellaneous labor... ...- --| 36.0] 36.8] 35.5) 386.1] 36.0) 35.8 36.3 






































1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 2 None reported. 
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Average Weekly Earnings 


Top AVERAGE weekly earnings of all employees amounted to 
$26.66, as compared with weekly earnings of $27 in July for the 
larger sample covered for employment and pay rolls.” Table 8 
presents a distribution of the 45,167 employees according to their 
weekly earnings. The figures are the actual weekly earnings of 
these employees (including part-time as well as full-time workers). 
It is shown in the table that 6.3 percent earned less than $16 during 
the week covered by this survey. The largest number of employees 
in any one earnings group (22.0 percent of the total), was in the class 
earning $24 and under $28. 

During the week covered, one-quarter of the employees earned less 
than $21.50 and one-quarter earned over $31.71. Only 11.0 percent of 
all the workers earned as much as $36. 


Table 8.—Distribution of Employees in the Refining Industry by Weekly 
Earnings, 1934 








Number of Simple Cumulative 
Weekly earnings employees percentage percentage 





$16 and under $20 
$20 and under $24 
$24 and under $28 
$28 and under $32 
$32 and under $36 


$40 and under $48 
$48 and over 
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Average weekly earnings among the 25 specific occupations ranged 
from $19.03 for the unskilled occupation of laborers to $35.21 for the 
skilled occupation of stillmen on cracking units. The occupations 
wherein workers averaged in excess of $30 per week were boilermakers, 
carpenters, electricians, machinists, pipefitters, stillmen on both types 
of stills, treaters, and welders. The average weekly earnings of 
gagers, still firemen, pressmen and press runners, pumpers and their 
helpers, and stillmen’s helpers on both types of stills ranged from 
$27.01 to $29.85. Wax packers, truck and tractor operators, boiler- 
makers’ helpers, fillers, packers and shippers, machinists’ helpers, 
pipefitters’ helpers, testers, and still cleaners, averaged from $21.04 
to $24.98. The averages of the three remaining occupational groups 
were $31.64 for supervisory and clerical workers, $26.98 for other 
maintenance and power employees, and $26.26 for miscellaneous labor. 

Outside of Kentucky and West Virginia, the average weekly earn- 
ings of all employees among the several States and regions amounted 
to $25 or more, but in no district did they exceed $29. The average 
for Kentucky and West Virginia was $22.66, which was due to the 
telatively low hourly earnings of employees in these States, as the 
average hours worked amounted to 36. 


" See July 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 9.—Average Weekly Earnings by Occupations and by Regions, 1934 








Occupation or occupational group — 




















All occupations ..................... $26. 66 | $26. 23 $25. 52 | $26.17 
i nia nie ciate 31.02 | 29.90] 31.02 1 30.96 | 28.53 
Boilermakers’ helpers..............- 23.85 | 22.45 (1) I 22.25 | 22.89 
PT diinncthadamebnmmmeiee-<ed 31.32 | 31.64 | 31.56 I f 29. 84 
I a cxtenaiindiacibiniataiiimicwe sc 32.38 | 32.55 | 34.94 1 1 30. 03 
Fillers, packers, and shippers. ----_-- 21.62 | 25.12} 25.75 1 20.02 | 23.62 
—a dein oe lh easebbsilon cc 27.40 | 28.08 | 27.31 | 28.12 | 26.78] 28.92 
ll RE em lta! Sap Aa 27.01 29. 39 29.17 (4) () 26. 41 
Tabevei SL Sts Sh ncindinat dibdtethnasted 19.03 | 16.19 | 19.70] 19.28 | 18.32] 18.55 
ee inacianadnwacamaionat 31.45 | 32.98 | 30.60 | 33.87) 27.03 | 28.53 
Machinists’ helpers -_--.............-- 24.07 | 24.67 | 24.37 f 4 (1) 
a ER a Be 21. 04 (2) (4) (i 20. 93 
i cerbnopecenebcadtmoonet 30.12 | 31.95 | 31.95 | 32.83 | 28.87 | 28.37 
Pipefitters’ helpers................-- 22.97 | 22.95 | 23.59 | 26.80 | 20.89 | 23.17 
Pressmen and press runners__....--- 27. 95 (!) (1) 30. 47 (2) 28. 83 
I citittnenaceni nnd onisinnaccos 29. 25 29. 80 29. 27 $2. 31 27.04 30. 91 
Pumpers’ helpers. -.............-..-. 28.56 | 30.89) 27.40 (1) 2 (1) 
iil iS TIT tite 24.98 | 13.81 | 21.79 | 36.42 1 26. 08 
Stillmen, cracking... ................ 35.21 | 35.02} 36.27 | 33.89 1 33. 22 
Stillmen’s helpers, cracking _--...-.- 29.85 | 29.96 | 30.67 | 28.35; 29.33 {| 27.90 
Stillmen, straight distillation -__._-_- 33. 11 35. 52 32. 41 34. 75 34. 80 33. 78 
Stillmen’s helpers, straight distilla- 
IRE es Sb FS ap WE 29. 43 32. 02 29. 11 29. 25 30. 06 28. 76 
Testers, laboratory.-........-....--- 24.87 | 22.02 | 25.50] 26.80 25. 53 
RR A eee 31.01 32. 36 32. 28 34.75 i 31. 76 
vo — tractor operators__.__-.-- 24.05 | 22.90) 26.51 | 25.44 (‘) 22. 61 
BEET Se DO ~ SPER 32.31 | 32.47 | 33.83) 31.31 (1) 28. 71 
oe as and clerical workers....| 31.64 | 35.39 | 30.15 | 32.58 | 30.43 | 27.83 
r ——— and power em- 
“diate. SS etibe ognn yt es 26.98 | 23.63 | 26.59 | 30.07 | 27.84] 27.66 
Epaedeanone sae . 26. 67 27.33 27.01 23. 04 25. 69 























New New 
Jersey | York 
BID ORIDEIE.. .cnen nn cdccictesiowiscsiitx $29.22 | $26.35 | $25. $26. 69 
I Aho 00 ks ccbb i ndenki esi w ii b 36.91 | 26.62] 27. 30. 48 
Boilermakers’ helpers.............---..------ 25.18 | 25.97 | 21.44] 22.91 | 23.29 
PONG 6) Akal sddbdedbeadstokimenwebod e 35. 16 e (1) 32. 38 
ER Ea EE i ETE OE I 35. 54 ! (‘) 31. 93 
Fillers, packers, and shippers__-............- 25.32 | 36.53 | 26. 20.71 | 23. 54 
Firemen, Seadiktinccapivlinrpassereumgmecs 28.48 | 29.83 | 27.86 26.31 | 26.84 
FRR STEN RT eis eC Sasa serra SES ese8: (4) (‘) (?) 25. 50 (3) 
et dialialsiiaiiieneearenrtiipsiiinatintiaded 18.50 | 21.40} 20.49] 19.03 | 20.18 | 
pT EET t OR SSIES SR a SS TEES ES 31.98 | 35.89 () 26.65 | 32.69 
Machinists’ helpers.__...............-.---.-- e 27.09 ts 23.41 | 23.53 | 
pa FRR Eee Feet 1) (4) 2 (*) 21.79 
pS ENR SSE Ey ES NRE ere ae 31. 34 32. 75 26. 92 28. 47 30. 21 
Pipefitters’ helpers... -_...................... 25.04 | 25.21 | 23.48 | 21.41 | 22.56 
Pressmen and press runners... _..........--.. (2) 31.45 | 25.02 | 26.23 | 26.58 
a pon gt ec RRR ART _ a 27. 54 n = 
NE DID, 0 ttitce nate enn nomgneree 
CE I ee i 25.97 | 30.13 i AY 33 | 28.95 
Stillmen, RRS RE 36.82 | 38.80 1 34.09 | 36.55 
Stillmen’s hel eracking..............--.- 32.45 | 32.94 1! 28.53 | 31.58 
Stillmen, stra t distillation ._...........-.. 35.50 | 36.73 | 34.22] 20.46| 33.98 
Stillmen’s helpers, straight distillation_-_-.-- 30.15 | 32.88 ) 26.08 | 30.38 
Teesea: TOURNEY « . . .< cennctdcoscsssoc---- 25.64 | 30.47 I 24.28 | 23.19 
EL Nabi dss... ccintiobestidelddstiated 30.91 | 33.99 t 28.44 | 33.86 
Truck and tractor operators. ..............-- 28. 15 AY 1 22. 51 25. 30 
BS SES SRR ECN Fo aS 6 fe SC AY 71 i 32.14 | 31.89 
Sepervieay snd see) sae Se Se 65 | 35.73 | 29.74 | 30.72) 31.03 
maintenance and power employees-.-- 27.70 | 28.47 | 27.52 | 26.00} 27.53 
Miscellaneous labor... ..........--..-.----- 26.62 | 28.60 | 25.61] 26.10 | 24.88 
































1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averagts. 
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The average weekly earnings of laborers amounted to less than $20 
in the following States and regions: Arkansas and Louisiana; Cali- 
fornia; Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; 
Georgia, Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia; Illinois and 
Indiana; Kansas and Missouri; Kentucky and West Virginia; Michi- 
gan and Ohio; Oklahoma; and Texas. They were slightly in excess 
of $20 in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. The highest weekly earnings were $38.80 for 
stillmen on cracking units in New Jersey. Regional averages for 
separate occupations are shown in table 9. 

A distribution of employees by weekly earnings for the 14 leading 
occupations is shown in table 10. Almost 18 percent of the laborers 
earned less than $16 during the week covered by this survey, and 
nearly 75 percent earned $16 and under $24. Among the mechanical 
occupations, 53.6 percent of the boilermakers, 55.0 percent of the 
pipefitters, and 57.7 percent of the machinists earned $28 and under 
$36. Nearly one-half, or 47.5 percent, of the stillmen on cracking 
units received $36 and under $48, as compared with 30.9 percent for 
stillmen on straight distillation units. 
















Table 10.—Distribution of Employees in 14 Important Occupations by Weekly 
Earnings, 1934 












































































































! 
Boiler- | Boller- | riremen, Machin- | Pipe- 
makers + on stills Gagers | Laborers ists fitters 
Weeklyearnings | |Sols [Pelt |Selt |Solt |Pels |Selt | fe 
Ae =e Ae 2% Be 33 ag 33 Re 2% Re A Re oe 
28\45\28|38|28\36\23/55\ 03/55) 23/55\ 03/4 
UE EGE EEE EE EEG EEE: 
Ss =] =] 
er eal lealg Bo eae |sala°|ea\8°\ se 
Vee ho 0.7; 0.7) 06 os a.) 0.3} 0.2} 0.2) 22) 22) oO9] og] 1.4) 14 
$8 and under $16.........- 1.8] 25| 3.3] 3.9] .7| 1.0) 1.9] 21| 15.5] 17.7| 1.7] 26] 25) 3.9 
$16 and under $20......-.- 1.0] 3.5| 5.5! 9.4] 3.3) 43] 4.1| 6.2| 41.1] 58.8] 1.1] 3.7] 24] 63 
$20 and under $24_....--_- 5.3} 8.8] 36.6] 46.0) 12.4] 16.7] 16.4] 22.6] 33.1] 91.9] 3.7] 7.4] 5.1) 11.4 
$4 and under $28......-.- 17.4| 26.2! 45.4) 91.4] 37.5] 54.2] 42.6] 65.2| 6.9] 98.8] 14.3] 21.7] 18.2] 29.6 
$28 and under $32.......-- 33.2] 59.4| 6.4] 97.8] 20.8] 84.0] 16.0] 81.2| .9] 99.7] 30.3] 52.0] 32.2] 61.8 
$32 and under $36._._____- 20.4) 79.8| 2.2|100.0] 14.4] 98.4] 11.7] 92.9] .2] 99.9) 27.4] 79.4] 22.8] 84.6 
$36 and under $40._._.___- 8.2) 88.0|.....|-...- 1.5| 99.9} 6.1] 99.0] .1{100.0] 15.4] 94.8] 11.8] 96.4 
$40 and under $48__...._.- 11.4] 99.4|..-..|--__- -1/100.0} 1.01100. 0] () {100.0} 3.8] 98.6] 3.2] 99.6 
$48 and over.............. OP Comins peace RS peek: Fiver evta (eer __..| 1.4}100.0} 4/100. 0 
Pipe- 
fitters’ 
helpers 
Pn 1.1) 05] 0.5) 03) 03] 06 06] 0.6 O6 04 04) O86 06 
ae 9.1) 14) 1.9) 14) 1.7) 1.3) 1.9) 1.1 1.7| 1.6) 20| 22) 28 
eae 19.7; 30] 49| .2| 1.9) 40] 5.9) 1.7] 3.4) 29) 49) 19) 47 
seo 54.0] 11.2] 16.1] 24) 4.3) 3.9 9.8) 3.2] 6.6] 81) 13.0] 5.5] 10.2 
merit ® 88. 5| 27.0] 43.11 4.0] 8.3| 23.6| 33.4| 10.6] 17.2| 24.4| 37.4| 17.2) 27.4 
rrr 96. 6| 24.5] 67.6] 16.4) 24.7 28.7| 62.1| 23.1) 40.3) 30.9] 68.3) 26.8) 54.2 
Bante 98.9] 19.0] 86.6] 25.6) 50.3| 26.9] 89.0) 27.3] 67.6) 19.1] 87.4) 22.4/ 76.6 
seems 99.7| 9.1) 95.7] 31.6| 81.9! 9.6] 98.6) 19.3] 86.9] 10.6] 98.0) 17.5] 94.1 
ee 99.9| 4.2| 99.9] 15.9] 97.8| 1.4/100.0| 11.6) 98.5| 2.0|100.0| 5.8] 99.9 
ae 100.0} .1/100.0| 2.2/100.0\..._.|...-.| 1.5]100.0|_....|.....|  .1]100,0 
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Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments in Mining 
and Quarrying in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 ! 





HE average annual wage and salary payment to persons oe, 

ployed in 1933 in coal mining in Ohio was $669; in fire-clay 
mining, $598; in limestone quarrying, $861; and in sandstone quarry. 
ing, $659. The average wage and salary payment was higher j) 
1933 than in 1932 in coal and fire-clay mining and lower in limeston,. 
and sandstone quarrying. The average number reported employe; 
was higher in all four industries in 1933 than in 1932. 

This article covers coal mining, fire-clay mining, limestone quarry- 
ing, and sandstone quarrying for 1916 to 1933. It also includes som 
information concerning gypsum mining for the years in which , 
sufficient number of mines were operating to permit tabulation o{ 
returns without disclosing information concerning individual mines 















Source and Scope of Study 





Tuis study is based on reports made annually by employers, a; 
required by law, immediately after the close of each calendar year 
to the division of labor statistics, Department of Industria! Rela- 
tions of Ohio. Reports covering employment, wage and salary pay- 
ments, production, etc., are requested of all mines and quarries, 
regardless of the number of persons employed. Cooperative mines 
and those in which the owner does his own work also are requested 
to supply production data. The returns are compiled promptly by 
the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics and an annual report covering 
mines and quarries was published for 11 of the 18 years covered by 
this study. Reports have not been published in printed form for the 
years 1930 to 1933, but mimeographed copies of important tables 
have been made available. 

The annual reports made by employers show the number of per- 
sons employed, on both tonnage and time basis, on the 15th of each 
month or the pay roll nearest the 15th. The averages were computed 
by dividing the total of the monthly figures by 12. Employers are 
requested to report total wage and salary payments in dollars, includ: 
ing bonuses and premiums and value of board and lodging furnished, 
but are instructed not to include salaries of officials. The average 
annual wage and salary payment was computed by dividing the total 
wage and salary payment for the year by the average number of 
persons employed. These averages should not be taken as exact 
measures but as approximate figures. Average annual wage aul 


























































salary payments as here computed do not show full-time earnings, § 








1 By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frederick E. Croxton, Columbia University. A series 
articles covering average annual wage and salary payments in other industries in Ohio was publisied 0 


the Monthly Labor Review beginning in January 1934. A second series began in the Monthly Labo 
Review for April 1935. 
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as employers are not requested to furnish, in connection with their 
annual reports, full information concerning number or proportion 
of employees on full time, part time, and overtime. Employers are 
requested to report the number of days worked in certain occupations 
in coal mining and, within classified groups, the number of days other 
types of mines and quarries are in operation. Full-time earnings may 
be either greater or less than the computed average. The changes 
from year to year do not afford any measure of changes in wage or 
salary scales or rates of pay. 


Coal Mining 


Tue average number of persons (not including superintendents and 
managers) reported employed in and around coal mines in Ohio in 
1933 was 21,731, which was an increase of 6,997, or 47.5 percent, over 
1932 and an increase of 815, or 3.9 percent, over 1929. The average 
in 1933 was slightly less than in 1930 and 1931. These averages do 
not include persons engaged in cooperative mining and owners who 
do their own work. 

Total wage and salary payments to wage earners in coal mining in 
Ohio in 1933 were greater than in 1932 by $4,843,804, or 51.0 percent, 
and less than in 1929 by $8,888,463, or 38.3 percent. 

The average annual wage and salary payment to wage earners and 
office help combined in 1933 was $669, which was an increase of $10, 
or1.5 percent, over 1932 and a decrease of $455, or 40.5 percent, from 
the 1929 average. 

Table 1 shows the average number of persons, exclusive of superin- 
tendents and managers, reported employed in and around coal mines 
for each of the years 1916 to 1933. Persons engaged in cooperative 
mining and owners who do their own work are not included in these 
averages. 

During the 18 years covered, the highest average number reported 
employed was 50,078 in 1918 and the lowest 13,601 in 1928. The 
second highest average was in 1920 and the second lowest in 1932. 


Table 1.—Average Number Reported Employed in Coal Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 
1933 
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general occupation groups. 
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Table 2 shows total wage and salary payments to each of thre 
Payments to superintendents and 
managers are included in this table, but data for that group are no} 
included elsewhere in the coal-mining section of this study. 

The highest total payment to wage earners was made in 1920) and 
the second highest in 1923. The lowest total payment to wage 
earners was made in 1932 and the second lowest in 1933. 


Table 2.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Coal Mining in Ohio, 1916 t, 
1933, by General Occupation Groups 













Total wage and salary payments ~ 























reporting Wage 
| SS ee GES Ge pe Se 780 | $27, 478, 
0 SE Sa 1,200 | 44, 245, 
OS OR Bs aly oe 1,336 | 65, 193, 
SSR eS SS Se ee 1,166 | 48,381, 
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1 Data not requested prior to 1926. 


coal mines in Ohio. 


2 Not including wage and salary payments to employees for the production of 149,396 tons in 1 mine. 


Table 3 shows average annual wage and salary payments to em- 
ployees, exclusive of superintendents and managers, in and around 
Both tonnage and time workers are included 
in this table as well as in other tables in this study. 

The highest average annual payment during the 18 years was in 
1920, and the second and third highest were in 1923 and 1926. 
lowest average annual payment was in 1932, the second and third 
lowest were in 1933 and 1916. 


The 





Table 3.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Employees 
Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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Table 4 shows the average number of days worked per year in 
certain occupations or groups of occupations in coal mining. The 
reports of the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics state that in com- 
puting these averages ‘“‘average days worked per pick-miner, loader, 
and employee of strip mines, are weighted according to number 
employed in each classification.”’ 


Table 4.—Average Number of Days Worked per Year by Employees in Coal 
Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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1 Not reported. 


Table 5 shows fluctuation of employment in coal mining during 
the 18 years. Maximum employment was 56,850 in November 
1922, and minimum employment 5,499 in May 1932. Employment 
was second lowest in April 1922. This table covers all employees 
in and around the mines except superintendents and managers. 

Table 6 shows indexes of average number of persons employed 
and total and average annual wage and salary payments in coal 
mining in Ohio. Data for superintendents and managers are not 
included in any of the three items. The base used in computing 
these indexes is 1926. 

The 1933 index of employment was 79,2, of total wage and salary 
payments 35.0, and of average annual wage and salary payments 44.1. 
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Table 5.—Number Reported Employed in Coal Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 Table 
(This table includes all persons employed in and around the mines except superintendents and Managers) 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Average Number Employed and Annual Wage and Salary 
Payments in Coal Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Fire-Clay Mining 


THE average number of persons, including all inside and outside 
employees, reported employed in fire-clay mining in Ohio in 1933 
was 574, which was higher than in 1932 by 24, or 4.4 percent, and 
lower than in 1929 by 911, or 61.3 percent. 

Total wage and salary payments to wage earners in 1933 exceeded 
the 1932 payments by $54,846, or 22.2 percent, and were less than 
the 1929 payments by $1,463,493, or 82.9 percent. 

The average annual wage and salary payment, considering all 
inside and outside employees, in 1933 was $598, which was $66, or 
12.4 percent, above the 1932 average and $647, or 52 percent, below 
the 1929 average. 

Table 7 shows the average number of persons, including super- 
intendents and managers, employed inside and outside fire-clay 
mines in Ohio each year, 1916 to 1933. During the 18 years covered, 
the highest average number reported employed was 1,703 in 1925 
and the lowest was 550 in 1932. Following 1927 the average number 


decreased each year until 1933, when there was a slight increase over 
the preceding year. 


Table 7.—Average Number Reported Employed in Fire-Clay Mining in Ohio, 
1916 to 1933 
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Table 8 shows total wage and salary payments to each of thre 
general occupation groups. Total payments to wage earner: and 
to the three occupation groups combined were highest in 1924 anj 
lowest in 1932. Following 1924 payments decreased each year unt) 
1933, when there was an increase over 1932. 


Table 8.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Fire-Clay Mining in Ohio 
































, 1916 
to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
Total wage and salary payments 
Mines | 
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Wageearners| Office help dents and Total 
managers 
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elie ientitites dietitian tee nina mail 109 2, 536, 027 22, 986 75, 253 2, 634, 266 
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1 Not reported. 


Table 9 shows average annual wage 


and salary payments, con- 


sidering all employees including superintendents and managers, in 
fire-clay mining. The highest average annual payment during the 
18 years was $1,666 in 1924 with a decrease each year until the 
lowest average, $532, was reached in 1932. The average in 1933 
was higher than in 1932, but it was second lowest of the 18 years. 


Table 9.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Employees in Fire- 
Clay Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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Table 10 shows the number of days, by classified groups, fire-clay 
mines were in operation, 1916 to 1933. In supplying this informa- 
tion, employers were instructed to ‘enter number of full days mine 
was in operation, reducing part time to full time before entering 
figures.” 

‘Tiel than 150 days during the year was the operating time of 13 
out of 110 fire-clay mines in 1926, 18 out of 108 in 1929, 68 out of 
39 in 1932, and 66 out of 83 in 1933. 


Table 10.—Classified Number of Days Fire-Clay Mines in Ohio Were in Opera- 
tion, 1916 to 1933 
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Indexes of average number of persons employed and total and 
average annual wage and salary payments in fire-clay mining are 
shown in table 11. Data for superintendents and managers are 
included. The base is 1926. The 1933 index of employment was 
34.5, of total wage and salary payments 13.9, and of average annual 
wage and salary payments 40.2. 


Table 11.—Indexes of Average Number Employed and Annual Wage and Salary 
Payments in Fire-Clay Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 


[1926= 100.0] 
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Limestone Quarrying rable 


THE average number of persons reported employed in limeston 
quarrying in Ohio in 1933 was 2,490, which was higher by 100, o, 
4.2 percent, than in 1932 and lower by 1,201, or 32.5 percent, than jy 
1929. 

Total wage and salary payments to all employees in 1933 wer 
less than the 1932 payments by $66,612, or 3.0 percent, and less thay 
the 1929 payments by $3,517,679, or 62.1 percent. 

The average annual wage and salary payment, considering 4| 
employees, in 1933 was $861, which was $64, or 6.9 percent, below the 
1932 average and $673, or 43.9 percent, below the 1929 average. 

Table 12 shows the average number of inside and outside employees, 
including superintendents and managers, reported: in limestone 
quarrying in Ohio each year, 1916 to 1933. During the 18 yeas 
covered, the highest average number employed was 4,149 in 1925 and 
the lowest 2,390 in 1932. Following 1927 the average number em. 
ployed decreased each year until 1933, when the average increased 
over the preceding year. 








Table 12.—Average Number Reported Employed in Limestone Quarrying in A 
Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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rable 13.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Limestone Quarrying in Ohio, 
1916 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
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1 Not reported. 


1 Unable to determine from data available whether total wage and salary payments include payments to 
superintendents and managers. 


Average annual wage and salary payments, considering all em- 
ployees including superintendents and managers, are shown in table 
14 for 1916 to 1933. The highest average annual payment during 
the 18 years covered was $1,534 in 1929 and the lowest $716 in 1916. 
The second lowest average was $861 in 1933. 


Table 14.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Employees in Lime- 
stone Quarrying in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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'The number of mines reporting total wage and salary payments for the years 1916, 1917, 1929, and 1933 
was not exactly the same as here shown (see table 13). 


? Unable to determine whether total wage and salary payments include payments to superintendents and 


Table 15 shows the number of days, by classified groups, limestone 
quarries were in operation, 1916 to 1933. Employers were instructed 
to “enter number of full days the quarry was in operation, reducing 
part time to full time before entering figures.” 

Less than 150 days during the year was the operating time of 49 
out of 120 limestone quarries in 1926, 40 out of 121 in 1929, 77 out of 
137 in 1932, and 87 out of 132 in 1933. 
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Table 15.—Classified Number of Days Limestone Quarries in Ohio Were ;, 
Operation, 1916 to 1933 
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Table 16 shows indexes of average number of persons employed and 
total and average annual wage and salary payments in limestone 
quarrying. Data for superintendents and managers are included. 
Indexes are omitted for the years prior to 1924 as data for superin- 
tendents and managers are not reported for some of those years as 
noted in table 13. The baseis 1926. The 1933 index of employment 
was 63.0, of total wage and salary payments 36.9, and of average 
annual wage and salary payments 58.5. 


Table 16.—Indexes of Average Number Employed and Annual Wage and 
Salary Payments in Limestone Quarrying in Ohio, 1924 to 1933 
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Sandstone Quarrying 


Tue average number of persons reported employed in sandstone 
quarrying in Ohio in 1933 was 783, which was 107, or 15.8 percent, 
higher than in 1932, and 580, or 42.6 percent, lower than in 1929. 

Total wage and salary payments to all employees in 1933 were 
greater than the 1932 payments by $28,576, or 5.9 percent, and |es 
than the 1929 payments by $1,116,761, or 68.4 percent. 
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The average annual wage and salary payment, considering all 
employees, in 1933 was-$659, which was $62, or 8.6 percent, below 
ihe 1932 average, and $539, or 45.0 percent, below the 1929 average. 

Table 17 shows the average number of inside and outside employees, 
including superintendents and managers, reported in sandstone 
quarrying in Ohio each year, 1916 to 1933. The highest average 
number employed during the 18 years covered was 2,118 in 1917, the 
lowest was 676 in 1932, and the second lowest was 783 in 1933. 


Table 17.—Average Number Reported Employed in Sandstone Quarrying in 
Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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Table 18 shows total wage and salary payments to each general 
occupation group. Total payments to all occupation groups com- 
bined were highest in 1927. The total payments decreased each 


year following 1927 until 1933, when there was an increase over the 
preceding year. 


erage 


Table 18.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in Sandstone Quarrying in Ohio, 
1916 to 1933, by General Occupation Groups 
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al bia to determine whether total wage and salary payments include payments to superintendents and 
* Not including payments to superintendents and managers. 
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Average annual wage and salary payments, considering a)] ¢,,. 
ployees including superintendents and managers, are shown in tab). 
19 for 1916 to 1933. During the 18 years covered, the highest aye. 
age annual payment was $1,336 in 1927 and the lowest $659 in 1933 




















Table 19.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Employees in Sand. 
stone Quarrying in Ohio, 1916 to 1933 
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1 Unable to determine whether total wage and salary payments include payments to superintendent; 
and managers. 


? The number of quarries reporting total wage and salary payments was greater by 1. 
3 Does not include payments to superintendents and managers. 


Table 20 shows the number of days, by classified groups, sandstone 
quarries were in operation, 1916 to 1933. Employers were instructed 
to ‘‘enter number of full days quarry was in operation, reducing part 
time to full time before entering figures.” 

Less than 150 days during the year was the operating time of 1( 
out of 44 sandstone quarries in 1926, of 10 out of 33 in 1929, of 13 out 
of 22 in 1932, and of 13 out of 24 in 1933. 


Table 20.—Classified Number of Days Sandstone Quarries in Ohio Were in 
Operation, 1916 to 1933 
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Table 21 shows indexes of average number of persons employed 
and total and average annual wage and salary payments in sand- 
stone quarrying. Data for superintendents and managers are 
included. Indexes are omitted for the years prior to 1924, as data 
for superintendents and managers were not reported for some of 
those years, as noted in table 18. The base is 1926. The 1933 
index of employment was 42.7, of total wage and salary payments 
93.3, and of average annual wage and salary payments 54.5. 

Table 21.—Indexes of Average Number Employed and Annual Wage and Salary 
Payments in Sandstone Quarrying in Ohio, 1924 to 1933 
[1926 = 100.0] 
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Gypsum 
Certain data for gypsum mining are shown in table 22. Fewer 
than three mines were in operation in 1931, 1932, and 1933 and there- 
fore tabulations could not be made by the Ohio Division of Labor 
Statistics without disclosing information concerning individual mines. 


Average annual wage and salary payments were not computed owing 
to the small number of persons involved. 


Table 22.—Average Number Employed and Total Wage and Salary Payments 
in Gypsum Mining in Ohio, 1916 to 1930 ! 
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in 1931, 1932, and 1933 and therefore data could not be tabulated without 
individual mines. 


, 287; minimum, 173. Average not shown. 
202; minimum, 133. Average not shown. 
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Hours and Earnings in Connecticut Laundries. 
1933 and 1934 


ype women employed in the laundries of Connecticy; 
received increases in weekly earnings averaging $1.24 under the 
N. R. A. code, that increase was only slightly higher than the advance 
in the cost of living, and woman workers in the laundries of tha 
State are still receiving an ‘oppressive and unreasonable return {o; 
the services rendered’’, according to the Connecticut Department of 
Labor. These conclusions are based upon the findings of a surve v of 
the laundry industry in Connecticut made by the minimum wage 
division of the State department of labor.’ 

The survey covered 91 laundries, all but 10 of which were com. 
mercial. Most of the 81 commercial plants were power laundries, 
doing all kinds of laundry work. The 10 noncommercial or instity- 
tional establishments were divided between hospital (7) and hotel (3) 
Jaundries. The plants investigated employed 2,335 workers in 1934 
and 2,016 in 1933, the great majority of whom worked in the power 
laundries. Adult women constituted nearly three-fourths (724 
percent) of the total labor force in the plants covered by the survey. 
Of the 2,335 workers employed in these plants in 1934, only 640 were 
men, and only 88 were under 21 years of age. Hence, conditions in 
Connecticut laundries are not complicated by the child-labor problem. 

Data on wages and hours were obtained for 1 week in June 1933 
and 1 week in June 1934 from pay-roll records. Information secured 
from interviews with laundry managers dealt with such general 
matters as seasonal fluctuations, scheduled working hours, and so on. 
From this information the report concludes that the laundry industry 
is not seasonal, as in each year studied the difference between the least 
and greatest number employed was only 7 percent of the average 
employment of the year. Slack seasons, however, do occur during the 
winter months, and though lay-offs are not usual, dull periods are met 
in some plants by part-time operation, with consequent decreased 
earnings for the workers. 

The report groups laundry workers into 7 occupational classifica- 
tions: (1) Flatwork (feeders, folders, shakers, receivers, handkerchief 
ironers, manglers, and all others on flat work); (2) ironing (press 
operators, hand ironers, and finishers; (3) sorting and packing (classi- 
fiers, packers, bundlers and wrappers, sorters and markers, and 
checkers) ; (4) mending; (5) wet washing (starchers, dryers, tumblers, 
and wet-wash men); (6) delivery (drivers and salesmen); (7) miscel- 
laneous (utility workers, elevator operators, errand boys, comp!aint 
handlers, curtain-frame workers, shirt folders, and general helpers). 
Executive, maintenance, and clerical employees were not included. 


1 Connecticut. Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Division. Hours and Earnings in Connecticut 
Laundries, 1933 and 1934. Hartford, 1935. (Mimeographed.) 
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With the exception of wet washing, in which 89 percent of the 
yorkers were men, and delivery, in which men only were employed, 
most of the operations were performed almost exclusively by women, 
and were for the most part unskilled or semiskilled. Press operating 
's the most exhausting job physically, as it involves running heavy, 


hot machinery. 
Hours and Earnings of Women 


Tux adoption of the N. R. A. code for the laundry industry, which 
provided for a 40-hour week but gave considerable latitude for over- 
time work, did not materially change the average working hours of 
women employed in that industry in Connecticut. The minimum- 
wage requirement of 25 to 27% cents an hour, on the other hand, 
resulted in a substantial increase in hourly rates for the lowest paid 
workers. In 1933, 39.5 percent, and in 1934 only 1.3 percent, of the 
women received less than 25 cents an hour. The proportion of 
women receiving from 25 to 30 cents an hour rose from 42.2 percent 
in 1933 to 70.7 percent in 1934, and the percentage in the 30 to 35 
cents group doubled. Little change was noted in the proportion 
receiving more than 35 cents an hour. 

Industry as a whole.—Median hours and hourly and weekly earnings 
of all women covered by the survey for the specific pay period in 
June 1933 and 1934 are shown in table 1. Table 2 gives the number 
and percent of women receiving specified hourly earnings as shown by 
the pay rolls for those weeks. 


Table 1.—Median Hours and Earnings of Woman Laundry Employees in Con- 
necticut, June 1933 and 1934 





Median | Median 
hourly weekly 
earnings | earnings 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Woman Workers in Connecticut Laundries, by Aver- 
age Hourly Earnings, June 1933 and 1934 
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‘ Includes 1 woman receiving 50 cents or more an hour. 
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By occupation.—The average hourly wage rates of women shoy 
slight variations between the different occupations. The data ob. 
tained during the survey showed only 1.4 cents difference between 
the median rate of the highest and that of the lowest paid occupa. 
tions in 1934. This difference was somewhat more marked in 1933, 
but was only 2.2 cents then. Similarly the average hours worked 
by the different occupational groups did not show much variation 
except with regard to the miscellaneous groups, for which hours were 
short. The survey defines a full week as one in which 30 or more 
hours were worked. In the week scheduled in 1934, 37.2 percent, 
and in 1933, 46.8 percent of the employees in the miscellaneoy; 
occupations worked short time. For all occupations, two-thirds of 
the women worked a full week—that is, 30 to 50 hours—in 1933, and 
slightly more than one in 10 worked longer than 50 hours in the 
week recorded. In 1934, the amount of both short time and over. 
time had decreased, and three-fourths of the women in all occupations 
were working a normal week. 

Distribution of hourly earnings by occupation for the two periods 
Studied is shown in table 3, and classified weekly earnings of the 
women in all occupations are shown in table 4. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Women in Connecticut Laundries by Average Hourly 
Earnings and by Occupation, 1933 and 1934 













































































A upa- : : Ss : Miscellane- 
Al soos Flat work Ironing pomagent Mending | ™' 
Average hourly Des 
earnings 
Num- | Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per 
ber | cent] ber | cent | ber | cent] ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
1934 | 
Total reported -’......- 1 1, 330 {100.0 469 |100.0 497 |100.0 240 |100.0 31 |100.0 86 | 100. ( 
Under 20 cents.....-._- api ga) Faye RR) on Age: ee oes ee ee ay 
20 and under 25 cents. - ll 8 2 4 7) 2 1 4 a 2 2.3 
25and under 30cents.._| 1918 | 69.0] 388 | 82.7| 327) 65.8| 130] 54.2 17 | 55.0 49 | 87 
30 and under 35 cents. - 269 | 20.2 69 | 14.7 112 | 22.5 58 | 24.2 10 | 32.3 20 | 2.3 
35 and under 40 cents. - 81] 6.1 2 ae 33 | 6.¢ 32 | 13.3 3] 9.7 5} § 
40 and under 50 cents. - 40; 3.9 2 .4 17} 3.4 17} 7.1 .. 22 3] 3. 
50 cents and over-___--. 4 % 2 ae oes 4a 2 4 2 7 3 REE ‘Fa 
Not reported........._- fh J ee ee |) ee = i = 
Total employees _| ! 1, 807 |__---- 508 j....-. ae 306 }...-.- a Wes. 146 
1933 iia Sime = aigie a 
Total reported. -...._.-- 2788 |100.0 | 294 1100.0 | 263 |100.0 | 157 |100.0 19 |160.0 46 100 
Under 20 cents......... 37) 47] 16) 5&5| 17] 65) 4] 25]..... |......[.....[.. > 
20 and under 25 cents- . 265 | 33.6} 118 | 40.2 04 | 35.8 38 | 24.3 3] 15.8 12] 26.2 
25 and under 30 cents_ - 1332 | 42.1 131 | 44.6 102 | 38.8 65 | 41.3 9 | 47.5 18 | 39.2 
30 and under 35 cents- - $85 | 10.8 20 6.8 27 | 10.7 23 | 13.3 4} 21.1 9] 19. 
35 and under 40 cents. . 42/1 5.3 8} 2.3 13} 5.0 15} 9.6 2] 10.5 i; 5 
40 and under 50 cents- - 24/1 3.0 1 3 8} 3.0 oo) a li 5&3 2 | 44 
50 cents and over-_---- 3 Fi othe geet 2 VSR Ua vea Mibehis pie l 2.2 
Not reported_.......--. 3 ja «EE Be ee 190 1 tedis eae! Be Nwae 
Total employees -| 4 1,545 |_._... Sip 1.!...-. 663 }..3..-. OF Fi i csa.. Oe ies<.- 113 | 











! Includes 7 women with occupations unknown. } Includes 2 women with occupations unknow». 
? Includes 9 women with cccupations unknown. ‘Includes 18 women with occupations unknow.. 
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able 4. Distribution of Women in Connecticut Laundries by Weekly Earn- 
ings, 1933 and 1934 








1933 
Weokly earnings 





Percent 





Total reported.......-- ee ee re ee . 160.0 





Less than $8.---2---------- .----2----- 2-0-2 nen - ee ne-- es - 2-0 i 24.8 
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si2and less than $16.........--......--------------. .---------- ' 20.6 
$i6 and OV@P....------~---------+-------+-------+-------------- . 7.4 
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By size of establishment.—A marked result of the N. R. A. code 
for the laundry industry was the equalization of earnings as between 
large and small plants. Before the code regulations were adopted, 
the largest plants showed the highest percentage of women in the 
lowest wage groups. For example, in laundries with a working 
force of 100 or more, 64.5 percent of the women earned less than 25 
cents per hour in 1933, while in plants having 50 to 100 employees, 
only 23.3 percent were in that wage group and slightly more than 
half (52.6 percent) earned between 25 and 30 cents per hour. In 
small plants, employing less than 10 persons, 32.1 percent of the 
women earned between 20 and 25 cents an hour but none earned 
less than 20 cents, while 5.3 percent of the women in the largest 
establishments earned less than that rate. 

In 1934 these differentials by size of establishment had been so 
adjusted that a substantial majority of women earned between 25 
and 30 cents an hour irrespective of the size of the plant in which 
they worked, although the percentage receiving more than 35 cents 
an hour still was lowest in the large plants. Plants with fewer 
than 10 employees paid 29.3 percent of the women 30 cents or more 
per hour, both in 1933 and 1934, and the group employing between 
10 and 25 workers had 32.2 percent ox the higher rates of 30 cents 
an hour and above in 1934 as compared to 18.0 percent in 1933. 

These differences in hourly rates between establishments of different 
size are, however, not reflected in weekly earnings. The highest 
median weekly earnings, $11.29 in 1933 and $12.12 in 1934, were 
reported for establishments employing between 50 and 100 workers; 
those in the largest establishments were slightly less, $10.58 in 1933 
and $12.05 in 1934, and those in the plants employing between 10 
and 25 workers were the lowest in both years, $8.83 in 1933 and 
$10.05 in 1934. In the smallest laundries, those with fewer than 10 
employees, median earnings were $10.13 in 1933 and $11.04 in 1934, 
which were distinctly higher than those in the medium-size plants, 
but lower than in the large plants. 
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Lower earnings with higher hourly rates indicate part-time work 
and data on hours worked show that the failure of women in {}, 
medium-size laundries to earn wages commensurate with their yay, 
rates was due to that condition. The scheduled week was in a inonj} 
in which employment tends to be about half way between the peak 
and the slack season, on a rising employment curve. N evertheless 
in 1933, 40 percent, and in 1934, 36 percent, of the women in Plants 
employing 25 to 50 workers had less than 30 hours’ work. On the 
other hand, a long week of 50 hours or more occurred most f req uently 
in the smallest establishments (less than 10), where nearly 20 percent 
of the women worked more than 50 hours in the week scheduled, and 
in the largest plants (100 and over), where 11 percent of the women 
worked longer than a 50-hour week. 


Hourly earnings, by size of plant, are shown in table 5, and \ eekly 
earnings in table 6. 















































Table 5.—Distribution of Women in Connecticut Laundries, by Average H curly 
Earnings and by Size of Establishment, 1933 and 1934 
Laundries having— 
100employ-| 50 to 100 25 to 50 10 to 25 Under 10 
Average hourly earnings ees and over| employees | employees | employees | em)|oyees 
Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num- Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent! ber = cent 
1934 
ne aaa 425 |100.0 276 |100.0 335 |100.0 217 |100.0 41 | 100.1 
ee eee ee | ZZ 
20 and less than 25 cents_........._.___ 1 |; wr Oe 1 a 6| 28 7 
25 and less than 30 cents_........_..___ 312 | 73.4 | 207 | 75.0 | 2341 69.8! 136 | 62.7 | 63.4 
30 and less than 35 cents..........______ 86 | 20.2 46 | 16.7 66 | 19.7 56 | 25.8 17.1 
35 and less than 40 cents...........____ 16| 3.8 17} 6.2 2] 7.8 12| 5.5 5} 122 
40 and less than 50 cents........._.____ 10} 24 6} 22 8| 24 2 .9 |. al 
Pe eT 47 |....-- 63 |....-. 90 }...... |) i — 
Total employees...............__ 072.4... 24s 330 }...... 426 }...... 369 |.....- 0) 
1933 | 
ae nan Bees Tiiye L. s 206 |100.0 137 |100.0 264 | 100.0 128 |100.0 28 10 0 
Less than 20 cents..............._____. nu! 53 1] .7| a| 80] 2] 1el... 
20 and less than 25 cents._.......______ 122 | 59.2 31 | 22.6 66 | 25.0 38 | 29.7 32 
25 and less than 30 cents...........____ 58 | 28.2 72! 526] 119 | 45.1 65 | 50.8 8 | we 
30 and less than 35 cents__.........___. ll 5.3 21 | 15.3 29 | 11.0 16 | 12.5 4) la 
35 and less than 40 cents._..........____ 2 1.0 s 5.8 18 6.8 §6| 3.9 7 | 2.0 
40 and less than 50 cents.........._____ 2); 1.0 14) 29 1l| 42 2) 16|- a 
Se oe ae Fae eee kh rae ee 56 |o.<20 
Total employees..............._. 412 |.....-. Th ee 387 |.....-  & ee S4 
































1 Includes 1 woman receiving 50 cents or more. 
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table 6. Distribution of Women in Connecticut Laundries, by Weekly Earnings 
and by Size of Establishment, 1933 and 1934 








Laundries having— 


100employ-| 50to 100 25 to 50 10 to 25 Under 10 
Weekly earnings ees and over | employees | employees | employees | employees 








Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-) Per- |Num- - |Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber ber 





Total reported 
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Total reported ' i . 267 


Under . 106 
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By size of community.—Hourly wage rates do not differ materially 
by size of town in Connecticut, but weekly earnings showed marked 
variations before the adoption of the N. R. A. code, and it is apparent 
from the report of the State department of labor that earnings of 
laundry workers in small towns are still very low. Nearly 25 percent 
of the laundry workers in villages, but only 16 percent of those in the 
largets cities, earned less than $8 a week in 1934. 

The report classifies cities into groups of over 100,000 population, 
100,000 to 25,000, 25,000 to 10,000, and under 10,000. Median 
weekly earnings in the first group, the large cities, were $10.73 in 1933 
and $11.94 in 1934; in the second group, $8.92 in 1933 and $10.44 in 
1934; in the third group, $10.25 in 1933 and $11.72 in 1934; and in 
the small towns and villages, $9.07 in 1933 and $10.00 in 1934. 

Employment is steadier in the cities, where, in 1934, three-fourths 
of the women worked full time. The lack of data on hours in towns 
of less than 25,000 suggests that employment was probably very 
irregular in both years. 


Hours and Farnings of Men 


THE occupations in which men are employed in the laundry indus- 
try are generally of a more highly skilled or more responsible character 
than those open to women. Consequently their earnings are con- 
siderably higher, and as a rule their hours are longer. The conditions 
imposed by the code tended to standardize working hours for men as 
well as for women. Comparing hours worked in the June 1933 week 
scheduled with those in the June 1934 week, the report found a 
slight decrease in the proportion of men working both less and more 
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than a normal work week, while the proportion working between 30 
and 50 hours increased from two-thirds to three-fourths of the tots) 
number of men employed. 

Earnings, however, did not show the same degree of increase unde 
the code for men as for women. Instead, the survey found that wage 
“apparently decreased after a period of regulation by the laundry 
code.”” While the median weekly earnings of men given in the report 
showed a decrease of 9.2 percent between June 1933 and June 1934, 
table 7, which gives classified weekly earnings of men in the laundries 
studied for the specified weeks in the 2 years, indicates that in the 
two lowest wage groups (less than $8, and $8 and less than $12) the 
percentage had fallen from 17.0 in 1933 to 12.9 in 1934, and a slightly 
higher percentage of men were found in the highest wage group (over Iwas | 
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$16 a week) in 1934 than in 1933. wage 
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Table 7.—Distribution of Men in Connecticut Laundries by Weekly Earnings, ; 
1933 and 1934 at wl 
1934 1933 rates 

Weekly earnings J | ~ B into 

Number of| Percent | Numberof! Percent 

employees of total employees | of total A 

be p 

asta cudcaddsoakbatdeesesaceusbe 634 100. 0 554 100.0 for t 
ee ne we et i ot 37 5.8 ~~ : 
NNR I NRT BORE 45 7.1 56 10.0 jy Cur 
$12 and less than $16....................2.2---22 22.8 .. 129 20.3 107 19.3 itu 
i ES See 423 66.7 352 63.4 situ: 
—— 

S the 

cha 

AttTHoucsH the State agency concludes that on the whole ‘the 

N.R. A. has improved some of the worst conditions in the industry,” W 


particularly through the practical elimination of wage rates of less 
than 25 cents an hour, hourly rates, part-time work, and actual ear- l 
ings are still such as to call for the application of the State minimum- 
wage law to the laundry industry. The general result of the changes J 1 
which occurred between June 1933 and June 1934, “probably asa 9 pe 


result of the N. R. A.,” is stated in the report thus: of 
: 

The persons receiving the lowest earnings benefited by substantial wage ; 
increases; those receiving somewhat higher wages obtained some increase; while tr 
employees who had the highest pay received no increases, and men employees 19 


actually averaged less per week under the N. R. A. than they had before it. ra 
Both part time and long hours decreased somewhat with a resultant increase in 


the proportion of persons working a reasonable full-time week. Previous to the p 

N. R. A., workers in certain sections of the industry received particularly low 

earnings, while under the code, these inequalities were substantially reduced. a 
Even with these improvements in labor conditions, however, the average w cek!y ni 


earnings of all employees rose only slightly more than the cost of living. A fifth D 


of the employees still worked only part time and 6 percent worked 50 hours 0! D 
more a week. 
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The collapse of the code has left wages and hours in the laundry 
ndustry “completely unregulated”, and the department of labor 
was that the ‘State of Connecticut should act at once to set a fair 
inimum wage for women and minors employed in this industry.” 


xtent of Low Wages and Long Hours Among Railroad 
Employees: A Correction 


HE study of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation on the 

extent of low wages and long hours of railroad employees sum- 
marized in the September issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 690) 
was subsequently corrected with respect to the application of the 
wage data. As published, the original report gave the rates of pay 
as “basic rates”’ in the pay-roll period nearest to November 1, 1933, 
at which time there was a 10-percent pay cut in effect. This occurred 
through misunderstanding of terms by the reporting carriers, and the 
rates given represented ‘‘actual rates” in effect at that time, taking 
into account the wage deduction. 

A new study is now in process in the Coordinator’s office. It will 
be published as soon as possible and will show the corrected findings 
for the November 1933 period, when the wage cut was effective, and 
current information reflecting the improvement in the low-wage 
situation since restoration of the 10-percent wage deduction which was 
ordered on April 1, 1935. Pending completion of the revised figures 
the summary figures already published should be used only with the 
change noted. 


Wages and Working Hours in British Columbia, 1934 


N 1934 the average industrial weekly wage of 70,192 adult males © 

in British Columbia was $23.57—an increase of 5.7 percent as 
compared with the average weekly wage reported for 1933, but 19.3 
percent below that recorded for 1929, according to the annual report 
of the department of labor of that Province for the year 1934. 

Table 1 gives average weekly wages of adult males in various indus- 
tries in British Columbia for the week of greatest employment in 
1934, which would ordinarily mean a full week’s work. These wages 
range from $15.86 in cigar and tobacco manufacturing to $32.51 in 
printing and publishing. 

The 1934 industrial returns also disclose that large percentages of 
adult males, employed for the week of employment of the greatest 
number, were receiving under $19 per week. In the industry 41.64 
percent of 18,779 adult males were paid less than this amount. The 


proportions of these low-paid men in various other industries are 
reported in table 2. 
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Table 1.—Average Full Week’s Wages of Adult Males in British Co) 






































: umbj 
1934, by Industries 
——. 
Average wage, Average w 
1934 1934 
Industry Industry  —— 
Change Change 
Amount} from Amount from 
1933 1933 
eae $25.62 | -—$0.08 || Lumber industries. --........... $21.32 +93 
Builders’ materials............. 20. 19 —.35 || Metal mining................_- 27. 35 +13 
Cigar and tobacco manufacture_| 15.86 | +1.19 || Metal trades._...............-- 22. 81 Ly 
lila RG A i fl 28. 11 +1.31 || Miscellaneous trades and indus- “a 
Coast shipping---............-- 28. 58 +. 96 sr ae 21. 26 —.87 
CE nac<-occconetibees-e 22. 56 Le ff WU e ns chelbcccacceccest 25.04 ity 
Explosives and chemicals -_-._... 22. 53 +1.87 || Paint manufacture.._......_- al 22. 53 (1) 
Food-products manufacture....| 21.10 —.02 || Printing and publishing-_....._- $2. 51 ~.3] 
Garment making............... 23. 52 —1.17 || Pulp and paper manufacture..| 23.22 = +29) 
House furnishings-............- 19. 49 +. 58 || Shipbuilding..................-| 26.03 +. 
Jewelry manufacture.._._______| 28. 88 oe 2 | a oe 23. 88 +.05 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing- 20. 67 —1.11 |} Street railways, gas, water, 
Leather and fur goods manu- wer, telephones, etc....__.- 25. 51 1.® 
Weise citendnatadnrbceboe 22. 34 +1.61 || Wood manufacture (n.e.s.)....| 18.97 +9 
1 No change. 


Table 2.—Number of Adult Males Employed in British Columbia and Percent 
Receiving Less than $19 per Week, 1934, by Industries 











Per- 
— Be - Num- 
Industry ing un- Industry 
al der $19 loved 
week 
Cigar and tobacco manufacture __-_- 14 | 85.71 || Explosives, chemicals, etc........_- 728 
Wood manufacture (n. e. s.)_.......| 1,194 | 61.81 || Pulp and paper manufacture______- 2, 559 
Builders’ materials___............-- 711 | 49.00 || Coast shipping___................-- 4, 755 
House furnishings.................- 433 | 48.04 eating sad publishing-.........-- 873 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 501 | 43.10 || Breweries.......................__. 469 
Leather and fur goods___........_.- 200 | Gi @ |) Gil semmme........................- 853 
Lumber industries _-................ 18,779 | 41.64 || Shipbuilding.....................-. 876 
Food products_......_- a See. 2 ee eS eS eae 2, 849 
Misce us trades and industries_| 1,513 | 41.11 || Street railways, ete.............___- 3, 856 
rr RET ct RR S FE See 2, 866 
Garment making.................-. 147 | 34.00 || Jewelry manufacture............._. 43 
Paint manufacture_...............- 101 | 32.67 || Metal mining...................... 8, 184 
I ER 6,098 | 28.65 
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In 1934 there was a considerable reduction in the proportion of 
persons working more than 48 hours per week. Of 75,435 persons 
employed by 3,956 firms in that year, slightly over 85 percent worked 
48 hours or under per week, as compared with approximately 78 percent 
in 1933, while the average working week for all employees was 47.32 
hours in 1934 as compared with 47.35 in the preceding year. 

The average weekly hours by industries in 1934 are given in table 3 


with the increase or decrease as compared with 1933. 
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“Umbia, Table 3.—Average Weekly Hours of Work in British Columbia, 1934, by 
Industries 
=> 
ile Hours per week, Hours per week, 
a 1934 1934 
Ch Industry Industry 
tres Num-| Change Num. | Change 
1933 ber | I9a3 ber | 1933 
‘Aa sie -aenbiipnnersemacconosoes 46.41 | +0.60 || Lumber industries—Continued. 
7 MM otilders’ materials, ete....------ 44.97| +2.78 Planing mills...............- 48.00} —0.26 
“cigar and tobacco manufacture.._| 44.13 | +1. 42 Sawmills..........-....20... 48.37| —.78 
~.87 Coal mining -.-.-.-.------------- 48. 00 +.07 8 PP ndccnadesstecses 46. 69 +1. 19 
+19 Coast shipping..........--....... 50. 04 —1.78 || Metal mining...................- 51. 51 —. 60 
1) Contracting....................0- 43. 68 +. 26 Es  ntncchccapidideced 45. 39 —. 46 
~ 3] Explosives, chemicals, etc--...... 47.76 | +5.76 || Miscellaneous trades and indus- 
+2 I Food-products manufacture. -... 50. 60 +2.77 bctdeccrenesscesccasseccecs 45. 82 +. 86 
tt HB Garment making.............--.- 44.89] +41.21 || Oilrefining...-...-.------------- 44.82| —1.47 
+. 05 House furnishings a ee 43. 91 +. 58 Paint manufacture............._- 44. 01 +, 33 
Jewelry manufacture............-. 43. 47 +1.47 || Printing and publishing_.._...._- 44. 37 +.28 
1. 0 Laundries, cleaning and dyeing ._| 44. 05 —.35 || Pulp and paper man ure_...| 47.93 —.37 
+.9 Leather and fur goods manufact- Ses 44. 06 +. 53 
SS See 46.17 +4. 8 || Smelting.........................| 41.30 —5. 08 
— Street railways, gas, water, power, 
0) 2 ae —.08 TD, sshiGhasbGthibanawcscchuses el Ge OF —. 20 
chsbbichind —.67 || Wood manufacture (n. e. s.)_....| 44.19 1.14 
ae... [AE Lumber dealers. -----72>7277 +. 65 
ercent 
ie Wages in Tokyo in June 1935 
cent 
un AILY wages of Tokyo workers in June 1935! ranged from 0.65 yen 
rs for female matchmakers to 6.01 yen for finishers in the metal 
Ww k . . - . . 
oo industry. The wages in other occupations in the latter indus- 
»» [| try were higher than those in any other industrial group, being 4.70 
a M yen for lathemen, 4.65 yen for blacksmiths, 4.48 yen for founders, 
0 and 4.45 yen for wooden-pattern makers. Leather makers ranked 
oe [ee next with a daily wage of 3.24 yen. Carpenters received only 1.95 
1 fe yen, while the remuneration in other occupations in the building 
t trades ran from 2.34 to 2.87 yen. 
-" The wage index rose considerably from June 1934 to June 1935 for 
— male matchmakers, finishers in the metal industry, flour millers, 
and shoemakers, being 122.2, 121.2, 119.7, and 119.4, respectively, 
n of # for these occupations, June 1934 equaling 100. On the other hand, 
sons there was a substantial reduction in wages in certain other occupa- 
‘ked J tions; for example, the June 1935 indexes for female hosiery knitters, 
pent lathemen, and male day laborers were, respectively, 58.3, 86.4, and 
i 32 89.2 on the June 1934 base. In 20 occupations no wage change is 





reported for June 1935 as compared with June 1934. 


'Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Monthly Keport on Current Economic Conditions, 
August 1935, pp. 13-14. 
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Daily Wages in Various Industries, Tokyo, June 1935 
[Average exchange rate of yen in June 1935=29 cents] 


























Index Index 
Daily ij D hun 
; : ALLY | bers 
Occupation wages | (June Occupation ad ben 
1934 = 1934~ 
100) 100 
Textile industry: Yen Food industry—Continued. Yer 
Silk reelers, female. ...........- 0.71 | 100.0 Sugar-refinery workers. .._.___. 2.22 | 1018 
Cotton spinners, female.......- -86 | 106.2 Confectioners (Japanese cake)... 2.00 19 
Silk throwers, female__-_-...__- . 80 92.0 | A ETT, 1.57 | 1033 
Cotton weavers, machine, fe- vo apparel industry: 
a ee ad a 100. 0 Tailors (for European dress) __| 2.00) jm» 
Silk weavers, hand, female____- 1.30 97.0 Sp i lee el | 258) ligg 
Hosiery knitters, a cnn oan 2.00 | 100.0 TT, inne ccheaninement h 1.12) gg, 
Hosiery knitters, female_____-__- .70 58.3 || Woodworking, rope and mat ‘indus- | 
Metal industry: tries: 
TE RE 4.7 86. 4 Sawyers, machine__-----_-_- ae 1.79 | 100, 
ic 6.01 | 121.2 RN a a } 1.85} 10 
EERE oe eer 4.48 | 105.4 Lacquers (chemicalindustry)...| 2.20 | 04. 
"lip le a casa 4.65 95.9 a ea 1.60 | 95.3 
Wooden-pattern makers_______- 4.45 90.3 Matmakers (tatami)._...-..._- 2.33 | 1001 
Stone, glass, and clay products: Printing industry: 
Cement makers. ..............- 2. 53 97.7 EE 2.95 10 
So ocndatinamah maine 2. 64 105. 6 A 1 © 100 
 Rtdiicentine dnemendinnds 1.99 | 105.9 || Building industry: 
Tile makers (shape)___.....__-- 1.40 | 100.0 Carpenters... ........--- <> 1.95 | 95 
Chemical industry: Plasterers. _----.---. eee ‘ 2.43 | 100 
Makers of chemicals............| 2.04 | 101.5  padsnduddbnnmace< 2.87 | 99. 
Matchmakers, male___________- 1.10} 122.2 a seosat @&67/ 100 
Matchmakers, female__...____- .65 | 100.0 Roofing-tile pees. 5° Scie aas 2. 6 100 
Oil pressers....................| 1.67 | 107.7 | a - i IE 2.34) 10 
Paper industry: || Day laborers: 
Makers of Japanese paper......| 1.37 | 102.2 | Stevedores.._.---- cca GOS | 1199 
Makers of printing paper_-_ 1.89 | 101.1 Day laborers, male_---_-_----- 1. 49 89, 
Leather industry: Leather makers..| 3.24 | 105.5 Day laborers, female. ._...--- .79 | 
Food industry: || Fishermen. --------- {23 Be. 5 1.52 100.1 
St MED doonmadcmocce peony 2.31 | 119.7 || Domestic service: | 
Sake brewery workers__._..___- 1.35 | 103.8 || Servants, male_....._-- = 80 | 100.6 
Soy brewery workers.._...._.-- 2.10 | 100.0 ] Servants, female..........-__-- | 78 00 








Wages and Hours on Relief Work in New South Wales 


OURLY wages at the going rate as determined by the Industrial 

Commission of New South Wales (Australia) and maximum 
hours of 9 per day and 44 per week are authorized for employees 
engaged on relief work. This standard is being applied in establish- 
ing working conditions for each relief project when it is initiated in 
accordance with the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 
1930-34.' In addition to providing basic rates for relief workers the 
Government specifies that bonuses shall be granted at the rate of 
1%,d. an hour for workers in general, excluding supervising and clerical 
staff, and at higher rates for employees in certain classes. (thier 
provisions include compensation for the use of a worker’s horse, 
harness and dray, transportation costs, methods of employing labor 
and making up time lost owing to bad weather, sickness, and for 
certain other reasons. 





1 New South Wales. Industrial Gazette, June 30, 1935, p. 1775. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


The labor provisions are as follows: 


1. Wages and hours 


(a) The wages of all persons other than supervising and clerical staff employed 
on the works she!) be paid on an hourly basis calculated at the rate of the current 
living wage as declared or adjusted by the Industrial Commission of New South 
Wales from time to time pet week of 44 hours. 

Provided that any adjustment of the living wage shall take effect only from 
the commencement of the first pay period in the month following the publication 
of such adjustment in the Government Gazette. 

(}) The number of hours to be worked by any person shall not exceed 44 hours 
per week nor 9 per day; the maximum of 44 hours per week may be worked in 
5 or more days. 

2. Bonuses 


(a) All persons other than supervising and clerical staff employed on the works 
shall for each hour worked be granted a bonus of 1%:id. per hour. 

(b) Employees in the classes set out hereunder shall for every hour worked be 
granted an additional bonus as follows: 

Air-compressor drivers and fitters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters, crane 
drivers, dimension-stone quarrymen, electricians, engine drivers, fitters, gangers, 
plasterers, plumbers, pneumatic pickmen, rock choppers, rubblemasons, sewer 
miners, stonemasons, tilers, 3d. per hour bonus. 

Horse bosses, manhole builders, painters, pile drivers, powder monkeys, 2d. 
per hour bonus. 

Bitumen cutters and boilers, brick pavers, concrete finishers, concrete-mixer 
drivers, gearmen, leading hands, laborers laying tar or bitumen, machine men 
rock workers), motor-lorry drivers, pipelayers, pipejointers, timbermen, time- 
keepers, tool sharpeners, 14d. per hour. 

Concrete workers, hammer and drill men (rock workers), jumpermen (rock 
workers), curb and gutter layers (stone), pavement breakers, plowmen—over 
two horses—-rock excavators, tar pavers, ld. per hour bonus. 


3. General conditions 


(a) Any employee providing own horse, dray, and harness, or horse and harness, 
shall be paid an equivalent allowance of 6s. per day or part of a day for each 
day worked. 

(6) Employees shall be paid at the rate set out in clause 1 hereof for the time 
occupied in shifting camp and removing plant and equipment. Where the con- 
ditions of any job make it necessary for employees to camp out for any period of 
1 week or more at any place where a supply of drinking water is not within a 
distance of half a mile, the employer shall arrange that the camp shall be 
supplied with sufficient drinking water and a sufficient supply for horses on 
the job. 

(c) Fares.—All fares actually and necessarily incurred by an employee traveling 
within the metropolitan area or Newcastle district to and from his place of 
employment in excess of 6d. per day or 2s. 6d. per week shall be paid by the 
employer. 

(d) All persons to be employed on the works shall be engaged through the 
nearest State labor exchange. 

(e) The services of any employee may be summarily terminated at any time 
subject to payment of any wages due up to the time of such termination. 

(f) Time lost by an employee in any week through no fault of his own, by 
reason of wet weather, sickness, public holidays, or other causes, sha'l be made 
up during that week or the next following week. 
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(g) A regulation first-aid kit costing not more than £1 10s. shall be Provided 
on all camps, depots, and works so that it can be conveniently obtaine: When 
required. 





3 


pre 


New Method of Wage Calculation in Railway-Car 
Works in the Soviet Union (U. S. S. R.) 


HE railway transportation improvement plan of the Sovie 
Union demanded the building of 80,000 new cars in 1935) |) 
order to prosecute the plan successfully new car works had to }p 
established and the technical equipment of the old works had to by. 
improved and enlarged. For the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of workers the method of wage calculation was changed. | 
At the beginning of 1935, therefore, a new wage-calculation system 
was introduced into the car works of the Soviet Union. This syster 
provides for ‘‘premiums” or bonuses, for increased output over 
prescribed standard. The bonuses are of two kinds, one a straight 
bonus for each unit of output over the prescribed amount and the 
other a progressive bonus, the rate being progressively higher as the 
output increases over the set amount. For instance in the Krasny 
Profintern car works two bases of calculation of wages were intro- 
duced, one for more responsible work and the second for other work, 
as follows: (i) If the prescribed standard unit of output is exceeded 
by from 1 to 10 percent, the wage is increased 75 percent, and if it 
is exceeded by more than 10 percent, the wage is increased 130 percent: 
(2) if the output exceeds the standard unit 20 percent or less, the 
wage is increased 60 percent, and if the increase over the prescribed 
amount is more than 20 percent, the wage is increased 100 percent. 

Nothing is paid for spoilage. If the spoilage is considerable, the 
shop manager may deprive the worker of the privilege of having his 
wages calculated by the progressive-bonus method, either partially 
or entirely, for a certain period of time, which in the case of excessive 
breakage of tools may be for 10 days or even for a month. 

The bonus wage scales also take into account decrease of spoilage. 
For instance, if among 33 to 36 formed wheels 18 are good wheels, 
the wage per wheel is increased by 6.05 rubles,’ but if there are 24 
good wheels, the wage per wheel is increased by 7.30 rubles. 

! Soviet Union (U.8.8.R.). State Planning Commission and Central Office of the People’s Economic 
Accountancy. Plan (a monthly), No. 13, Moscow, 1935, pp. 5-7. 


2 Gold ruble=51.5 cents on the basis of gold dollars. There are no available data as to the value { the 
ruble in relation to the prices of commodities in home markets, socialized and private, in the Soviet | 11 
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According to official reports, the success of the plan during the first 
quarter of 1935 is evidenced by the following percentages of the 
prescribed figures which were attained by the car works: 


Number of cars 
Number of workers employed 
Average monthly output 
Average monthly wage 
Wage appropriation spent: 
Wage earners 
Salaried employees 












EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of the United States Employment Service, 
September 1935 


FURTHER increase in the total number of persons actively 

seeking jobs through the United States Employment Service 
was revealed by the report of September operations of the Nation- 
wide system of employment offices. Following the registration of 
655,746 new, previously unregistered job seekers during the month, 
the active file stood at a record total of 8,696,824 work applicants on 
September 30. The continued increase in the size of this file in recent 
months has resulted from the abnormally large registrations recorded 
since the end of May when registration for work opportunities was 
required of relief employables. The monthly average number of new 
registrants received since that time has been over twice the average 
volume of 315,000 new applications per month reported prior to 
May. 

The active file of the United States Employment Service now 
contains one of the Jargest registrations of job seekers in the world. 
In comparison, employment exchange reports published in the 
September issue of the International Labor Review show the following 
active registration totals: 


Great Britain, August 1935______________- _. 1, 947, 964 
SS a ee 2, 124, 701 
IN I i i a rl 415, 844 
Canada, July 1965. ..........- Stadion ae 78, 171 


September new applications represented a decline of 16.1 percent 
from the previous monthly volume, continuing the downward trend 
in registrations from the peak totals reported in July. During 
September the total of applications from both new registrants and 
previously registered persons was 1,174,618, a decline of 18.6 percent 
from August. 

Employment offices reported 232,164 placements in gainful employ- 
ment during September, a drop of 4.4 percent from August. These 
placements do not include assignments on works projects and work 
relief jobs. The Employment Service participated in making 150,213 
such assignments. Field visits to employers made by Employment 
Service representatives in search of job opportunities numbered 
72,962 in September. 

1348 
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Offices of the affiliated State employment services received 361,297 
new applications (55.1 percent of the total); made 96,732 placements 
(41.7 percent); and reported 3,713,468 applications in the active file 
at the month end (42.7 percent). Employees of the State services 
made 23,086 field visits (31.6 percent of the total). 

Offices of the National Reemployment Service received 294,449 
new applications (44.9 percent of the total); made 135,432 placements 
(58.3 percent); and reported 4,983,353 applications in the active file 
at the month end (57.3 percent). National Reemployment Service 
representatives made 49,876 field visits (68.4 percent of the total). 

The Employment Service made 23,751 placements of veterans in 
September, registered 31,101 veterans for the first time, and reported 
a total of 531,717 veterans registered for work on September 30. 

In addition to registration and placement activities the Employment 
Service is actively engaged in two major projects which will make 
available valuable additions to the information concerning employ- 
ment and unemployment conditions in this country. Brief descrip- 
tions of the projects follow. 


Inventory of Registered Job Seekers 


FigLD worRK preparatory to the setting up of comprehensive 
central records, from which periodic detailed surveys can be made of 
all job seekers registered in public employment offices, is now being 
conducted in offices of the United States Employment Service through- 
out the country. Following completion of the field work on December 
15, files of individual punched-card records will be established in six 
central offices, which will have mechanical tabulating facilities allow- 
ing detailed studies of employment office files on a national scale. 
The punched-card file, once established, will be maintained on a 
current basis by means of the regular statistical operations of the 
Employment Service. 

The initial survey made available through this program will cover 
all job seekers registered for work on November 15. The records of 
nearly 9,000,000 persons will be included in the study. Included in 
this number are the registrations of several million nonrelief recipients 
who are seeking work. In addition nearly complete coverage of all 
relief employables will be secured, registration for employment having 
been required of relief employables under the Works program. 

The inventory records of the employment seekers contain a series 
of items establishing the personal status of each applicant and his 
place in the economic organization of the country. Information 
giving the principal occupation of each person, established on the 
basis of his training and experience as reported to the interviewers of 
the national employment office system, will be supplemented by 
reports of the industrial background of each applicant with work 
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experience. Items relating directly to the personal classification of 
the registrants include age, sex, and color. In addition the initia] 
. study will report relief and veterans status. 

A by-product of this program has been the introduction of a uniform 
system of personal identification numbers which is being used in all 
employment offices affiliated with the Federal Employment Service. 
This numbering system indicates the State and county in which each 
applicant resides, and assigns an individual serial number to every 
applicant within each county. Set up on a flexible plan in anticipa- 
tion of the requirements of the Social Security program, the system 
has been accepted as a basis for identifying the individual records 
which will be required in unemployment insurance. 

The United States Employment Service recently completed the 
formulation of a new system of occupational classification which will 
be used in the survey. The new classification, which was prepared 
after a thorough analysis of existing occupational classifications, is 
designed to afford groupings of occupations in a manner which will 
eliminate industrial stratification as far as possible, and will serve as 
a basis for pointing out the degree of mobility of certain occupations 
across industrial lines. Eight major groups are established in the 
classification, each one composed of a homogeneous group of occupa- 
tions. Additional subgrouping is provided within each major group. 
Approximately 11,000 occupational titles will be found in the clas- 
sification. A five-digit code system is used in identifying the material 
for tabulating. 

Cancelation of the projected census of unemployment which had 
been planned under the Works Program leaves the Employment 
Service survey of aetive-registrants the most comprehensive study 
of the unemployed group in this country. The study is not designed 
as an attempt to determine total unemployment or as a substitute 
for such a complete census as was planned. Certain sections of the 
unemployed will be reported with varying degrees of completeness 
and the extent to which employment office registration represents total 
unemployment in any community will vary from one section of the 
country to another. Nevertheless, in addition to its primary object 
of indicating the number, type, and background of the registered job 
seekers of each State, information hitherto unobtainable except in a 
few scattered communities, the Employment Service inventory will 


furnish the most comprehensive sample of unemployment statistics 
yet available. 


Occupational Research Program 


SuPpprorTeD in part by grants of funds from the Social Science 
Research Council and the Spelman Fund, and in part from regular 
appropriations, the United States Employment Service is also con- 
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ducting other studies of wide social significance. In an effort which 
is ultimately aimed at facilitating the transfer of workers from 
depressed industries and occupations to those of more promise with a 
minimum loss of experience and training, the United States Employ- 
ment Service has set up an extensive program of job analysis and 
worker analysis known as the ‘‘Occupational Research Program’”’ to 
determine the special skills and aptitudes necessary for success in 
various occupations. 

In order to aid in the process of industrial reabsorption, the Occupa- 
tional Research Program is designed, in the first place, to provide 
detailed and accurate descriptions for all jobs available and served 
through an employment office, and, secondly, to develop a classifica- 
tion or grouping of such jobs in terms of the human qualifications 
required to carry on the work successfully. 

Millions of unemployed persons in this country are seeking to 
secure employment in the specific occupations for which their particu- 
lar training and ability suits them. Preliminary estimates made from 
the active files of Employment Service offices show that almost a 
third of the registered job seekers are younger persons, between the 
ages of 16 and 24, who because of recent economic conditions have 
been unable to secure regular employment and, therefore, have no 
work history of any significance. It also appears that a total ap- 
proaching one-half of the adult workers actively seeking work through 
the offices have had experience only in those occupations for which 
there is no immediate or prospective demand. 

This would suggest that not many more than a third of the persons 
now actively seeking work through the public employment service 
can hope, even under improved conditions, to secure employment in 
those occupations in which they have had extensive experience. 
If the other two-thirds of the unemployed persons are to be reabsorbed 
into industry as business activity expands, a major program must be 
undertaken to facilitate occupational readjustment. It is essential 
to know what other kinds of work each of these persons is capable of 
doing, in addition to those jobs in which he may have had some 
experience. It is also necessary to know what types of jobs are 
available and exactly what they require in the way of abilities, skills, 
and aptitudes on the part of the workers. 

In order to serve these objectives, a program of occupational re- 
search studies is being carried on under the direction of a technical 
board of outstanding experts in the field of occupational analysis. 
The members of this board were appointed by the Director of the 
United States Employment Service from nominations offered by the 
Social Science Research Council and the National Research Council. 
Those members of the Technical Board who were nominated by the 
Social Science Research Council are primarily concerned with the devel- 
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opment of sound job specifications and an improved cross-classifica tion T; 
of occupations. The members nominated by the National Research , 
Council are primarily concerned with the development of occupationa| 
standards and practical criteria for selecting workers for employment. 
especially those who cannot be placed in terms of previous work 

























































































histories. 
Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and Nationa] , 
RE Hee ener — eonpy e 1935 r 
i reer eee: Ta eee Ss a esane ( 
z ——— ———-— - 
Placements Total applications ! | Active fil 
hi | laa | 
State | Percent | Percent Percent Percent : 
Sep- |ofchange| Sep- | ofchange| Septem- | of change Sept. 39 | of change : 
tember; from tember; from Fr...) > eee. hk pL. © | from | 
| August August | August | August 3 
—_—— - 88» | pr ee — 
United States_.__.___- (232, 164 ?—4.4 /655,746 | ? —16.1 |1,174,618 | ? —18.6 18, 696, 821 245 ¢ 
Alabama.._............| 3,313| +15.8| 8,041 | 39.2 | 17,583 | —39.7 | 163, 966 , 
Birra tescsccece.- _| 1,799 —1.4] 1,520} -—311)| 3,214 —26.8 | 41,461 4 
NG a oir, état 6, 038 —6.6 5, 022 —31.4 | 14,145 —15.2 | 91,767 14 
California... ..__- fie +13.5 | 84, 290 +13.0 | 109,096 +10.3 | 291,321 +24 2 
Sas. . chandnkn- 3, 275 +19.3 7, 361 +21.5 | 14, 817 +35. 0 88, 831 +9, |] 
Connecticut. _......._-- 3, 276 +11.0| 6,833 —2.6| 13,178 —.9 | 67, 463 | LHI 
ill eligi aa 573 —30.5 | 1,064 —26.9 | 2, 160 —32.8 15, 474 +f, 0 
0 Se oe ee 2, 307 +8. 2 9, 462 —45.8 27, 401 —20.8 155, 312 +R. 7 
SES oc tonu rss haba 5, 635 —19.3 | 11,703 —44.3 16, 264 —46. 7 288, 784 | 2. 5 
SE a Se | 2,678 +4.7 | 2,834 | +71.7 6, 258 +26. 4 34, 983 | 6.8 
CO ee | 12, 215 —1.5 | 45, 188 | +14.2 | 78,844 2—6.5 271, 645 +112 
2 ee | 7,200 —9.7 | 12,102 —26. 2 21, 718 —14.1 | 235, 396 +3 f 
ee -| 6,013 | 2—17.0| 5,627 +14.9 |) 18,757) 247.1 81, 248 +3.7 
Rian cuaniel | 3,712 —26.6 | 4,071 —54.6 | 9,803 | —41.9 | 168,341 2.8 
Bemtucky............... | 2,638 +31.4 4, 957 —85. 6 8, O91 —85. 5 201, 603 +2. 4 
OS Se eee 1, 583 +7.9 1, 242 —65. 0 2, 330 — 565. 1 175, 353 | 
| ES ae 1, 300 +44.8 3, 096 —29.8 7, 932 —10.1 |} 37,811 +149 
Maryland. __....._. _...| 1,535 | —249]| 4,819 +8.4] 11,178 | +23.5| 97,468 +4 
Massachusetts _____._.-- 3, 462 —4.5 | 23, 674 —8.0 33, 279 | —13.0 282, 299 +10.4 
SE ee 4, 558 +35. 3 | 49, 181 +13. 5 55, 354 +10.7 246, 753 +22. | 
Minnesota__--_-_-- _..--| 10,994 | 2 —14.5 | 16,094 —19.9 | 37,582 —18.1 | 137,628 | 2 +101 
Been. 5. ...2.....- 3, 285 +9.3 | 17,985 +23. 5 28, 739 +5.4 | 161, 280 | +-13.9 
iinet diesen nici avi 7, 637 —28.8 | 23, 420 —5.5 52, 905 —2.0 | 204,725 | 10.9 
II. do «sa: Seacn ph son 5, 034 2—2.1 4, 042 — 43. 6 10, 210 —28.3 39, 790 | 243.1 
ee ere 5, 729 —2.7 3, 840 +4. 1 12, 280 —23. 1 65, 648 +1.7 
ne 1,185| 16.0] 1,220} 43] 2,48] -62] 6119) +39 
New Hampshire -______- | 414 —54.0 | 1,310 —19.0 2, 666 —20.5 30, 672 | +6. 3 
New Jersey_..........-- 3, 409 2+6.5 | 21,691 +20. 4 30, 544 +12.4 | 312, 434 | +7.6 
Peew maemseo............ 1, 875 +7.8 4,321 | 2? —40.1 6,694 | 2?—41.3 | 53,029 | 2+7.3 
Se 14, 736 2+8.8 | 79,614 | 2? —12.2 127, 717 2—3.9 936, 060 | 2+7,1 
North Carolina. _...._- 5, 584 —20.1 | 21,345 —36.9 35, 165 —37.3 183, 038 +7. 6 
North Dakota_-__..___- 2, 507 —34.8 3, 539 +4.7 10, 230 —4.0 40, 282 +12.4 
Ea ae 13, 903 +10. 1 | 23, 157 —28.3 63, 089 —22.2 325, 002 | +6. 0 
Oklahoma. ___........-- 2, 021 —30.2 | 9,146 —39.3 23, 005 —46.3 | 166,705 | 6.0 
0” Seer ee 8, 258 +80. 1 2, 613 —39. 5 10, 390 +16. 1 89, 761 | 0 
Pennsylvania___.....__- 7, 120 —3.8 | 36,948 —30.5 61,175 —51.0 |1, 261, 846 | +. 5 
Rhode Island __________- 513 —26.5 | 2,171 —56. 2 3, 696 —45.3 53, 556 | +2. € 
South Carolina---._..__- 2, 957 —17.9 8, 947 +8. 0 14, 266 —8.5 167, 691 +5.7 
South Dakota----._.___- 2, 824 —11.8 3, 075 +17. 1 9, 270 +5. 7 63,025 | t.3 
emmensee. ..........--> 1, 400 —56.2 | 15, 328 —14.6 20, 686 —7.8 | 264,405 | +6. 8 
ES ee 7, 114 —25.6 | 12,621 —25. 0 30, 094 —18.9 302, 010 | rll 
RN Sao oa bee dnenwee 3, 055 —9. 1 2, 994 —15.3 10, 160 —2.9 35, 761 | —17.9 
eer eran 977 +30. 8 706 —10.6 3, 010 +42. 2 18, 556 +10. ; 
ia tie erate AE 3, 932 —27.8 | 12,242 —27.9 20, 515 —28.3 146, 966 t7.6 
Washington_____._.___- 5, 118 +12. 1 6, 826 —40.8 13, 830 —27.4 182, 171 t.4 
West Virginia___..___-- 3, 077 +7.5 6, 992 —12.1 14, 687 —27.8 138, 268 +5.7 
WEIR « dno disinantmaad 7, 346 —16.9 | 16, 270 +1.9 38, 248 —14.2 117, 501 Td.0 
W yoming............... 1, 730 —21.4 1, 585 —15.0 4, 286 —9.1 11, 553 T.9 
District of Columbia....| 1, 893 +9.9 3, 617 —6.9 5, 591 —10.5 54, 060 +6. 4 
1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. ? Based on revised August figure 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, September 1935 








State 


All States_- 


Arizona... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware. -- 


Idaho-.-- - 

Illinois 

Indiana-_-- - 

eS Eee : 
Kansas (not affiliated) 


Louisiana. - 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota. - - - - BF 


Missouri-- -- 
Nevada-- 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York_- 
North Carolina. 


0 
Oklahoma. - ---- 
a 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island __- 


Tennessee 
Texas_--- 
Vermont__.-_-- 
Virginia - - 
West Virginia_- 


Wisconsin__.__.-- 
W yoming-._-- 


District of Columbia... 


Placements 


New applications 


Total applications ! 


Active file 





| 
Percent of 
change 
from 
August 


| 
| 


Sep- 
tem ber 


Percent of 
Sep- | change 
tember; from 
| August 








| 





_| 96,732 | 2 +10. 


2 —6§. 





| Percent of 
Septem- | change 
ber from 
August 





Sept. 30 





586,360 | 2—11.8 


3, 713, 468 


Percent of 
| change 
from 
Aug. 31 


| 


S +7.7 








+14. 
+16. 
+133. ! 
+12. 
—30. ! 


(3) 
(*) 
+4. 2 
—9. 
—1.4 





+7. 
—3. { 
5 —4,{ 
— 16. 
—1]7. 


—13. 
+9. 
—36. 








—27. 
+21. 
+126. 
+3. 
—26. 


(3) 

(*) 

—9. 
+15. 


—7. 
—65. 
+15. 
—27. 

—7. 


—3. 


— 13. 
+21. 
— 52. 
anf, 
(3) 


—2Z3. 
—40.: 
—43. { 
—30. 


| 
| 
| (8) 





(3) 

695 

, 621 
, 763 
790 | 
3, 617 | 


1, 217 | 
95, 121 
8, 324 
9, 693 
2, 160 


—19. 
+18. 
+186. 
1, 
—32. 








1, 740 | 
48, 968 | 
15, 180 | 
10, 540 | 


(3) 
(4) 
—2. 
+7. 





2412| —65. 
2,330} —B55. 
16,389) —5.: 
18,280 | —22, 
32, 472 +1. 
1, 528 —8.! 


1, 282 
24, 906 
2,399 | 5 
112, 490 
35, 165 


—16. 
+12. ! 
—§7. 
§ +3. ; 
(3) 


—17. 
—27.0 
+38. 0 
—63. { 
(6) 





43, 814 
5, 607 
6, 702 

34, 183 | 
3, 048 | 


8, 065 
6, 842 | 
3,010 
2, 649 
2, 902 | 


(%) 

(3) 
+42. 
—17.: 


—24. 
—13. 


—6. 


—10.! 


19, 720 | 
1,631 | 
5, 591 | 


14, 895 
228, 447 
39, 566 
47, 533 
15, 474 


+3.3 
+36.8 
+15.7 
+11.7 
+6.0 


5, 363 | 
160, 820 | 


124, 284 
46, 937 
42, 755 


175, 353 
113, 340 
66, 105 
97, 013 
3, 969 


14, 171 | 


260, 061 
26, 168 
595, 184 
183, 038 


172, 864 | 


26, 976 
66, 159 


785, 865 | 


47, 230 


100, 545 
69, 854 
18, 556 
16, 806 
28, 178 


60, 095 


5, 804 | 


54, 060 





! Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 


? Computed from comparable reports only. 


3 No State Employment Service in operation before Sept. 1. : 
4 Not comparable due to transfer of 3 offices from National Reemployment Service to State Employment 


Service Sept. 1. 


5 Based on revised August figures. 
* Operating entirely as State Employment Service Sept. 1. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, September 









































1935 
Placements New applications | Total applications ! Active file 
State ine a of Be Pat of Se Repent of Percent of 
p- | change c tem-| c¢ e shang 
tember} from | tem fom Cer frome Sept. 30 | °F = 
August August August Aug. 31 

BR itiints~ctsee 135, 432 3—9.1 |204,449 | %~—26.6 | 588,258 | %—24.5 |4, 983, 353 14.9 4 
Alabama............-.-.| 3,313 | +15.8| 8,041] -—39.2| 17,583| -—39.7| 163,966 ~1L4 
Arizona.._....---------- 1, 290 —6.5 739 | 34.5 1, 997 —30.7 | 26,566 ~1,2 
pS ae 6, 038 —6.6 | 5,022 —3L4 14, 145 —15.2 91, 767 —44 
ae 8, 227 +7.7 | 6,761 —36. 2 13, 975 —24.1 62, 874 —6.9 
8 ES eee —17.9 | 2,643 —33. 5 6, 493 —19.6 49,265} > 444 
Connecticut_......._---- 745 +7.3 1, 592 —19.1 3, 485 +1.2 19, 930 49.8 
OO Se es eC +8.2 | 9,462 —45.8 27, 401 —20.8 | 155,312 Lg 7 
aa 5, 635 —19.3 | 11,708 —44.3 16, 264 —46.7 | 288,784 +25 

SER Re Sues 1, 659 f° 2, 196 f 4, 518 ) 29, 620 (3) 

Rss eee 4, 622 4) 11, 532 4) 29, 876 4) 110, 825 (4) 
RCO Re 1, 970 —21.6 | 3,289 —51.0 6, 538 —32.2] 111,112 198 
ET ae 3,026 | 5—23.2| 1,828 +14.5 8, 217 5+-7.0 34, 311 +5.6 
St 2 ne all 2, 620 —33.6 | 3,016 —28.7 7, 391 —25.0 | 1265, 586 —3.7 
RR i +31.4 | 4,957 —85. 6 8, 091 —85.5 | 201, 603 +2. 4 
Maine. ._.....-- 1, 300 +44.8 | 3,006 —29.8 7, 932 —10.1 37, 811 +14.9 
Maryland___..__- " 1, 535 —2%4.9 | 4,819 +8.4 11, 178 +23. 5 97, 468 +.4 
Massachusetts_-__......- 1,171 —5.6 | 12,363 —22.4 16, 890 —19.3 | 168,959 19 4 
Michigan............... +35.3 | 49,181 +13. 5 55, 354 +10.7 | 246,7 +22. 1 
Minnesota.__........... 7,010 —19. 6, 778 —6.6 19, 302 —13.1 71, 523 3.4 
Mississippi-_-_............ 3, 285 +9.3 | 17,985 +23. 5 28, 739 +5.4 | 161, 280 +13.9 
Tiled tltsaenabhell 5, 609 —32.5 | 10,105 —2.2 20, 433 —6.5 | 197,712 +6. 2 
Montana.-............... , 034 §—2.1] 4,042 —43.6 10, 210 —2.3 39, 790 $43.1 
_  — 2 ae 5, 729 —2.7 | 3,840 +4.1 12, 280 —23.1 65, 648 1.7 
Pcbigaicscamictcen’ 484 —13.9 337 —5.9 958 —2.7 2, 150 7.1 
New Hampshire---_..... 232 —66.3 593 —24.7 1, 384 —23.5 16, 501 +5.4 
New Jersey......--....-- 595 5—3.9 | 2,889 +11.8 5, 638 +12, 2 52, 373 +6. 3 
New Mexico.....-...... 1, 330 9.6 | 3,123 —33. 8 4, 295 —37.2 26, 861 +9, 1 
» et 4,862 | 5'—12.6| 9,054) 446.3 15,227 | —86.3 | 340,876 541.4 

North Carolina. __....-- fe ow PT sh inedicéeinal hy Ae (5) 

North Dakota. -......... 507 —34 3, 539 +4.7 10, 230 —40 40, 282 +12.4 
Sin debitbindimnagatreks 7, 117 +11.0] 6,399 —38. 7 19, 275 —30.3 | 152,138 +3.4 
SS ae 1,172 —44.3 | 6,891 —39. 0 17, 398 —50.5 | 139,729 +6. 6 
O iiddnnpassannane 568 +22.2} 1,275 —34.1 3, 688 —9.8 23, 602 —,2 
Pennsylvania__-_....... 3, 186 —6.8 | 10,731 —30.8 26, 992 —13.7 | 475,981 +.5 

Rhode Island_.......... 212 3) 256 ) 648 (’) 6, 326 (3) 
South Carolina........_. 2, 957 —17.9 | 8,947 +8.0 14, 266 —8.5 | 167,691 +5.7 
South Dakota..........-. 2, 824 —11.8 | 3,075 +17.1 9, 270 +5.7 63, 025 +.3 

enmessee...........--.. 518 8, 916 (3) 12, 621 8 163, 860 (®) 

De itinttitincccnnesecus 5, 861 (3) 9, 304 (3) 23, 252 3) 232, 156 (3) 
Pl etinehiapnocndicnse 3, 055 —9.1 | 2,904 —15.3 10, 160 —2.9 35, 761 —17.5 
_ ll —32.6 | 10, 547 —31.1 17, 866 —29.6 | 130,160 +7.4 
Woot Vinnia eesnugtidl 5, 118 +12.1 | 6,826 —40.8 13, 830 —27.4 | 182,171 +.4 
West Virginia........... 2, 371 +8.2] 5,371 —15.0 11, 785 — 23.6 110, 090 +5.7 
,-s 3, 053 —24.7 | 7,507 +19. 6 18, 528 —15.3 57, 406 17.0 
Wyoming--.......-..... 1, 132 —29.3 795 —17.4 2, 655 —10.5 5, 749 —2.0 





1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 

2 Computed from comparable reports only. 

3 No State ee my ey Service in operation before Sept. 1. 

4 Not comparable due to transfer of 3 offices from National Reemployment Service to State Employment 


ce. 
5 Based on revised August figure. 
* Operating entirely as State Employment Service Sept. 1. 
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Table 4.—Veterans Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment and 
National Reemployment Services, September 1935 








Placements New applications Active file 





re om meseia phe rh te 
of change - | of change of change 
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August August Aug. 31 
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6 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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' Based on revised August figure. 











TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS 





Summary of Employment Reports for September 1935 
Comparison of September 1935 with August 1935 and September 1934 


SUMMARY of the reported data regarding employment in 

September 1935 is presented in the following four tables. 
Employment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, average 
hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as per- 
centage changes from August 1935 and September 1934, are shown for 
manufacturing and for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as the 
information is available. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 
Factory employment and pay rolls rose 2.1 percent and 3.6 percent, 
respectively, from August to September. Expressed in concrete num- 
bers, the gains amounted to approximately 140,000 workers and 
$5,100,000 in weekly wages. 

Of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed, 71 showed more 
employees on their pay rolls in September than in August and 72 
reported larger pay rolls. The largest increases in employment were 
seasonal in character and were shown in the following industries: Cot- 
tonseed—oil, cake, and meal (44.5 percent); confectionery (26.0 per- 
cent); canning and preserving (17.9 percent); radios (19.2 percent); 
fertilizers (18.8 percent); millinery (16.1 percent); jewelry (14.4 per- 
cent); and beet sugar (9.7 percent). Other industries showing sub- 
stantial seasonal gains in employment were women’s clothing (7.2 
percent); stoves (5.2 percent); men’s furnishings (4.5 percent); furni- 
ture (4.0 percent); cotton goods (3.9 percent); and shirts and collars 
(3.4 percent). The lighting-equipment industry had 9.0 percent more 
employees in September than in August, tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, and saws), 8.4 percent; clocks and watches 
and time-recording devices, 8.2 percent; hardware, 6.7 percent; forg- 
ings, 5.7 percent; millwork, 5.6 percent; rubber goods (other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes), 5.2 percent; and shipbuilding, 
5.1 percent. The machine-tool industry, an indicator of activity 0 
industries using power-driven metal-cutting machinery, again reported 
an increase in employment (4.8 percent), gains having been reported 
each month since October 1934. The September employment inde 
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(96.4) is the highest point reached since December 1930. Gains of 
4.2 percent in the typewriter industry and 3.0 percent in the cash- 
register industry indicate an advancing rate of general business activ- 
‘ty. Among the industries of major importance in which relatively 
smaller percentage gains were reported were blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling mills, foundry and machine-shop products, electrical 
machinery, apparatus and supplies, and sawmills. 

The most pronounced percentage decline in employment was a 
seasonal decrease of 14.1 percent in ice cream. Employment in the 
automobile industry decreased 11.7 percent, due primarily to shut- 
downs for the taking of inventory and for model changes. Other in- 
dustries showing decreases in employment were marble-granite-slate 
(6.0 percent), beverages (4.0 percent), cane-sugar refining (3.8 per- 
cent), cement (3.6 percent), butter (2.6 percent), aircraft (2.3 percent), 
locomotives (2.2 percent), and fur-felt hats (2.0 percent). 

In nonmanufacturing 10 of the 17 industries surveyed reported 
gains in employment and 13 showed larger pay rolls. Retail-trade 
establishments showed a rise of 5 percent in employment (151,900 
workers), coal-mining establishments absorbed 27,400 additional 
wage earners, and wholesale trade 14,500. In the aggregate, there 
were approximately 195,000 more workers on the pay rolls of the 17 


nonmanufacturing industries and $7,100,000 more in weekly wages. 


Exclusive of relief work, employment in September in the various 
Federal activities registered gains over August. In relief work both 
the Emergency-Work Program and the Emergency-Conservation 
Program had pronounced losses in the number of workers employed. 

The Works Program with an increase of 135 percent in the number 
of employees had the most marked gain for the month. In the regular 
agencies of the Federal Government the executive, judicial, and mili- 
tary branches showed increased employment but a small loss occurred 
in the legislative branch. Decreases in the number of workers em- 
ployed were reported on construction projects financed by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and Public Works Administration. 
On the other aand, a substantial increase in employment was regis- 
tered in construction projects financed by regular governmental ap- 
propriations. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows employment and pay-roll in- 
dexes and per capita weekly earnings in September 1935 for all manu- 
facturing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries, and for class I steam railroads, with percentage changes over the 
month and year intervals, except in the few cases referred to in foot- 
notes, for which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 shows 
for the same industries as in table 1, so far as data are available, aver- 
age hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, together with 
percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing In: 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, September 1935 (Preli 






































LUStries 


m ninar 
Figures) y 
Per capita week), 
Employment Pay roll aed 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Industry change from— changefrom—| 4 ver. | chanze from 
Index Index age in 
ber 1935 gep- | ber 1985 sep- |tember » 
. tem | Sey 
August _ August ) August|, 5€P- 
tem tem 1935 > Item her 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
= 100) = 100) 
All manufacturing industries 
RRR a LER ES 83. 5 2.1 |4+-10.0 72.1 | +3.6 |+24.3 ($21.14 | +1 12.8 
Class I steam railroads !_..._.. if ae fe te ae eee ee ai = 
(1929 = (1929 = 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
ee 46.0 |+19.1 |—19.2 38.2 |+34.9 |—18.7 | 24.11 |+13.3 4.5 
PO eae 77.1 | +65.1] —14 60.1 |+31.2 |+-16.9 | 20.07 24.8 | +18.7 
Metalliferous mining... ..._- 48.9 | +5.5 |+15.6 35.4 | +6.0 |+36.7 | 22.47) +.4) +183 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
EL ae ae 50.0 | —2.0 | —6.2 35.4 | —2.6 | +9.3 | 17.60) —.6 | +194 
Crude-petroleum producing. -- 77.7 | —1.5 | —5.0 63.1 | +3.4 | +5.7 | 30.01 | +5.0 | +119 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph-- 70.4); —.1| —.7 74.2 | —1.8 | +2.8 | 27.90 | —1.8 3 
Electric ae See pow 
and manuf: gas... 86.9 | +.2] +1.3 84.5 | +2.0 | +6.6 | 31.06 | +1 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
tor-bus operation and 
Trea maintenance-.-_.....-.-- 71.0 —-.2) —-21 64.0 | +11] +2.6/ 28.61 | +1.3 1 f 
e: 
, Se a 83.7} +11] +.2 67.2 | +3.7 | +5.7 | 27.66 | +2.6 { 
DRE OF GF SII 81.6) +5.0]) —.1 62.4 | +5.4 | +3.0] 20.43) —.2 3. 
— merchandis- 91.2 |+11.7 —.3 76.7 |+11.1 | +3.6 | 17.62 —.5} +40 
Other than general 
merchandising - - - _ -. 79.1 | +3.2 0 59.4 | +3.9 | +28) 22.64, +.8 2.7 
Hotels (cash payments only) _- 81.1] +.5 | +1.4 63.1 | +1.8 | +3.4 | 13.40 | +1.3 2.0 
pi iy a Re 83.0 | —1.4 +.1 67.9 | —1.9 | +3.0 | 15.58 { 2.9 
Dyeing and cleaning........_- 82.1 | +3.4 | +2.6 63.1 | +8.4 |) +6.9 | 18.82) 448) 442 
) ea SINE (2) —.7 | +2.0 —.6 | +1.4 | 31.60 +. 1 -, 
EE ee ty +.8]) +.3 t +@ | +2.2/) 3488) —.8| +19 
RR ee eee 2) —.3 | +1.0 : +1.2 | +4.7 | 36.13 | 41.4) +3. 
Building construction ._....... (2) +2.7 | +81 (? +5.3 |+20.6 | 25.74 | +2.5 | +114 

















1 Preliminary; source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1 Not available. 
3 Less than ¥; of 1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Hours and Earnings in September 1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 
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Average hours Average hourly 
worked per week earnings 
Percentage Percentage 
Aver- change ! A change ! 
Industry age in from— ver from— 
ber | au- | 58? | ber | Au- | 5¢P- 
1935 | gust | °™ | 1935 | gust | “em 
1935 1934 1935 1934 
Cents 
All manufacturing industries combined ----_-_._..-.------- 37.4 | +2.2 |4+12.2 | 56.3 | —0.9 0.0 
Clans T atc dth nam dtinuncnacnercnaiinn (3) (3) () (3) (3) (8) 
Coal mining: 
PT OY RE ee ss ee ee See ee 29.4 |+21.5 | +2.9| 82.6) —.5| —1.1 
PEE a a ae 27.0 |+26.8 |+22.0 | 73.7 | —1.3 —.2 
Metal tine acochectcacpsececcovecsenesoue 38.8 | +2.1 |+14.8] 57.1] —1.9| +44 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining-...................-.... 37.3 | —1.1 |4+11.7] 47.1) —.2] —1.7 
Crude-petroleum producing ..................-..--.-.--.-.. 38.0 | +5.3 | +5.1]) 77.4) +.1] 43.1 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph. -....-............-...-..-.-.-. 37.9| —1.8| —.6] 75.9) —.3| +48 
Electric light and power and manufactured gas_-_._.___- 38.8) —.8 | +44] 79.8] 42.4] +1.6 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and mainte- 
RO ii htiitinnctbnhdtiipebadecinaetaenen 45.3 | +1.1 | +3.2] 62.1) +.5] 41.3 
Trade: 
LESS Fe TE Sete pees ee ee ee 42.0 | +1.2| +3.8 | 64.7] +11] +1.2 
pe ER RS ee a er 42.4) +1.0/ 43.9) 51.5] —1.3] —1.2 
SS ae Se ee ere 39.3 | +2.9| +49) 46.2) —3.3 —1,5 
Other than general merchandising................-- 43.4) +.7| +3.4) 53.1 —.6|} —1.3 
i eee SS Re a: See eee 47.7 -O | +1.9 | 227.7 | +1.1 +.4 
un A ndndncncnanhescaaithessaganumennvie wm 40.6 | —1.7 | +3.4 36.8 | +1.1 —.2 
Drsind din renencesatiiashccestmnnesheoun 42.7 | +3.1| —.9| 43.9) +1.9 —.6 
Danks... . cee ab nea dba saksdsbiins ccliiieds~ssdun 4 (3) 3) (3) (3) (3) 
ae ee ae 3) & : (2) (3) (3) 
IE Sea indace hk, cccccccécconenaunscatescessye (3) 3) 3 (3) (8) (3) 
Dee Ci dei tcettnsnnccdinentbattnpmaiaewe ge 31.8 | +2.9 |+12.5 | 80.8); —.5| +1.0 
































! Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
2 om —— value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
3 Not available. 


Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Govern- 
ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment in the executive, 
judicial, legislative, or military services, and on various construction 
projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2) employment 
on relief work where the work itself and the system of payment is of 
an emergency-relief character. Data for these two types of Federal 
employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 
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Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Service of the United 









































States 
Government, September 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 
Employment Pay roll 
; Per- Per. 
Kind of service | oe centage 
3 ’ change hange 
— | August September August _ 
| 
s Z | : 
ee 1, 631, 311 +11. 1 $182, 035, 880 /$171, 494, 653 4s 
— 
Po es ee rae 1 794, 679 771, 464 +3.0 | 116,094,004 | 115, 624, 800 40.4 
Cf Pe 6 eae 1, 829 1, 732 +5. 6 487, 976 470, 939 43 
Legislative service__.................-- 5, 137 5, 147 —.2 1, 206, 041 1, 204, 204 +9 
Military service......j3................. 275,964 | 269,459 | +2.4 | 21,834,559 | 20,846, 275 L4 7 
Construction projects financed by P. 
__ 2 = eae see Dey erey as 2 344, 520 | 394, 509 | —12.7 | 3 22,772,317 25, 292, 656 10.0 
Construction projects financed by R. 
_ a: ee ae ee ee aed 9, 301 9,415 | —1.2 | 957, 846 1, 020, 208 —6,] 
Construction projects financed by regu- 
lar governmental appropriation _ ____- 45, 592 36,491 | +24.9 | 3,199, 785 2, 694, 822 L187 
ry Sy. S| eee -| 335, 839 143, 094 |+134.7 | 15, 483, 352 4, 340, 749 9 
| | 
! Does not include 273 employees transferred, but not reported by the department to which they wer 


assigned. 
2 Includes 317 wage earners on projects financed from the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 


3 Includes $10,575 paid to wage earners on projects financed from the Emergency Relief Appropriatior 
Act of 1935. 


Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal Agen. 
cies, September 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 








Employment Per- | Pay roll Per- 
t- cent- 
September} August | change | September August change 











| | 
PO EE eee | 2, 000,875 | —29.1 $45, 734, 719) $65, 161, 337 




















Emergency Work Program_..__..___- 885, 765 |' 1,410,513 | —37.3 21, 337, 302)! 38, 925, 474 45.2 
Emergency Conservation Work-__-___- | 2 534,057 | % 590, 362 —9.5 | 2 24, 397, 417) 3 26, 235, 863 7 
7 A aes | hee 

1 Revised. 


2 46,912 employees and a pay roll of $6,182,757 included in executive service. 
3 44,093 employees and a pay roll of $5,872,916 included in executive service. 


Coverage of Reports 


MonTHLy reports on employment and pay rolls are now available 
for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; (2) 17 non- 
manufacturing industries, including building construction; (3) class | 
steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. The reports 
for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large to be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and include all 
employees. The data for the various Federal services and agencies 
also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four groups include a majority of the wage and salary 
workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, information 1s 
not available for certain other large employment groups—notably 
agricultural work, professional service, and domestic and _ personal 
service. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in August 1935: Revised 
Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figureson volume of employment, 

as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month of 
August 1935. The tabular data are the same as those published in 
the Employment and Pay Rolls (formerly Trend of Employment) 
pamphlet for August except for certain minor revisions and correc- 
tions. 


Part I.—Private Employment 


Manufacturing Industries 


Tue increase of 2.8 percent in factory employment in August brings 
the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 81.7 percent of the 
1923-25 average. At the same time the index of factory pay rolls 
rose from 65.3 to 69.6. Both indexes for August were the highest 
since April. Compared with the corresponding month of last year 
the employment index shows an increase of 2.8 percent and the index 
of pay rolls a gain of 11.9 percent. 

The largest percentage gains in employment from July to August 
were in industries which are normally affected by seasonal influences 
at this time of year. Employment in the beet-sugar industry increased 
63.3 percent; millinery, 36.2 percent; canning and preserving, 30.5 
percent; women’s clothing, 28.2 percent; cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 
27.6 percent; radios and phonographs, 15.6 percent; rubber boots and 
shoes, 12.9 percent; and fur-felt hats, 11.6 percent. Other industries 
in which substantial seasonal gains were reported were: Silk and rayon 
goods, 10.6 percent; jewelry, 8.4 percent; men’s furnishings, 7.1 per- 
cent; silverware, 6.9 percent; knit goods, 6.3 percent; furniture, 6.2 
percent; men’s clothing, 5.3 percent; and boots and shoes, 3.9 percent. 
A number of industries, allied to the building construction industry, 
reported gains in employment, among which were sawmills, 7.8 per- 
cent; steam and hot-water heating apparatus and supplies, 7.2 percent; 
lighting equipment, 7.2 percent; millwork, 5.9 percent; plumbers’ 
supplies, 3.4 percent; glass, 3.2 percent; and brick, 2.7 percent. The 
steel works, rolling mills, and blast furnace industry reported a gain of 
2.8 percent in number of workers coupled with a gain of 17.4 percent 
in pay rolls. Employment in the agricultural-implement and machine- 
tool industries continued upward. The gain of 3.3 percent in employ- 
ment in the machine-tool industry brings the level of employment to 
the highest point recorded since January 1931, and the gain of 0.9 
percent in employment in the agricultural-implement industry raised 
the employment index to the maximum reached since May 1930. 

The largest percentage decline in employment (6.4) was in the 
cement industry. Automobile establishments reported a 5.5 percent 
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reduction in number of workers, reflecting a slowing down in a nu. 
ber of plants preparatory to production on new models. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from reports supplied by representative establishments in 90 many. 
facturing industries, the 3-year average 1923-25 being taken as the 
base or 100. In August, reports were received from 23,615 establish. 
ments employing 3,863,668 wage earners whose earnings in the week 
ending nearest August 15 were $80,536,645. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries com. 
bined were $20.84 in August, a gain of 3.8 percent compared with 
July. | 

Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
totals do not report man-hours. Consequently, average hours and 
average hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by a smaller 


number of establishments than are used in computing per capita 
weekly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls. \an- 
hour data are not published for any industry for which available 


information covers less than 20 percent of all employees in that 
industry. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings and per capita weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries in August are presented in table 1. Per- 
centage changes from July 1935 to August 1935 and from August 
1934 to August 1935 are also given in this table. 





Average hourly earn- 
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a warage hours worked 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 1367 


jexes and Estimates of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to August 1935 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing indus- 
‘es combined, for the durable-goods group, and for the nondurable- 
yods group, by months from January 1934 to August 1935, inclusive, 
egiven in table 2. Estimates of employment and weekly pay rolls 
rall manufacturing industries combined are also given in this table. 
The diagram on page 1368 indicates the trend of factory employ- 
sent and pay rolls from January 1919 to August 1935. 

able 2.—Indexes and Estimates of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manu- 


facturing Industries Combined and Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls 
in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups! 


[Indexes based on 3-year average, 1923-25= 100.0] 


























Indexes 
All manufac- 
Estimated : Durable-goods | Nondurable- 
Estimated | turing indus- 
Year and month — of} “pay rolls | tries combined group goods group 
oruns (1 week) 
Em- Em- Em- 
_| Pay _| Pay _| Pay 
Ment | Tolls | Blox: | rolls | ploy: | rolls 
1984 
MINY. cichbukstndsdntstee 146, 000 |$109, 806, 000 73.3 54.0 59.8 41.6 87.9 69.7 
0 pbSdSUSERESESEBEE 6, 514, 200 | 123, 395, 000 77.7 60. 6 63. 5 47.9 93. 0 76.9 
...----| 6,770, 100 | 131, 852, 000 80.8 64.8 67.1 52.8 95.4 80. 1 
..--.---| 6,906, 100 | 136, 962, 000 82.4 67.3 70.0 57.4 95.8 80. 0 
..----| 6,912, 600 | 136, 575, 000 82.5 67.1 71.5 58. 6 94.3 78. 1 
.-.---| 6,799,900 | 132, 000 81.1 64.9 70.8 56.9 92.3 75. 1 
Beppe Eee 6, 593, 500 | 123, 011, 000 78.7 60. 5 67.4 49.9 90.8 73.9 
pee es EE ee 6, 666, 200 | 126, 603, 000 79.5 62,2 66. 1 50.0 94.0 77.9 
RES Oem MAAS 6, 351, 900 | 118, 089, 000 75.8 58.0 64.2 45.5 88. 2 74.0 
AS 6, 569, 500 | 124, 138, 000 78. 4 61.0 62.8 46.4 95. 1 79. 6 
ee en ee 6, 435, 000 | 121, 085, 000 76.8 59.5 62.2 46.1 92.4 76. 6 
ee TS ho 6, 536, 100 | 128, 593, 000 78.0 63.2 64.3 50. 4 92.7 79.5 
Average. ............- 6, 600, 100 | 126, 012, 000 78.8 61.9 65.8 50.3 92.7 76.8 
1985 
occaghhntlesaiebutl 6, 595, 700 | 130, 503, 000 78.7 64.1 66.1 52.5 92.3 79.0 
cthinedinwadnn te , 809, 000 | 140, 618, 000 81.2 69.1 69.3 58. 6 94.1 82.5 
SRR Se ee eee & 6, 906, 300 , 927, 000 82.4 70.7 70.8 60. 5 94.8 83.8 
ee oS TARY Say a 6, 906, 100 | 144, 075, 000 82.4 70.8 71.6 61.8 94.0 82.3 
es TS ey Le 6, 795, 500 | 139, 325, 000 81.1 68. 5 71.3 60.1 91.6 79. 1 
ees rs ane ee 6, 669, 200 | 135, 044, 000 79. 6 66. 4 69.5 57.6 90. 4 77.6 
CE LS SIGS ee 6, 664, 700 | 132, 886, 000 79. 5 65.3 69.3 55. 6 90. 5 77.7 
Ee ey ee 6, 850, 900 | 141, 596, 000 81.7 69. 6 70. 4 58.9 94. 0 83. 2 
































' Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the December 1934 and subsequent issues of the 
mployment and Pay Rolls pamphlet, or the March 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor 
eview. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 1369 


je, Public Utility, Mining, and Service Industries, and Private Building 
Construction 


ans in employment from July to August were reported in 11 
the 17 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the 
nreau of Labor Statistics and pay rolls increased in 8. The most 
nounced increase in employment was in bituminous-coal mining; 
» 4.8 percent gain in this industry indicates that approximately 
600 wagé earners were added to pay rolls. Wholesale trade 
pwed a gain of 0.9 percent, which represents an increase of about 
200 employees. Private building construction firms reported 3.6 
recent more wage earners and a 4.4 percent increase in weekly wage 
sbursements. 

The most pronounced decreases in employment were in anthracite 
ining (21.7 percent), dyeing and cleaning (2.8 percent) and retail 
ade (1.8 percent). The estimated equivalents in number of workers 
presented by these declines were 15,200, 1,400, and 54,000, re- 
vectively. In the aggregate, there were approximately 25,000 fewer 
orkers on the pay rolls of the 17 nonmanufacturing industries sur- 
eyed, and $900,000 less paid in weekly wages. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita weekly earnings, 
erage hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings in 
ugust for 13 of the trade, public utility, mining and service in- 

tries, together with percentage changes from July 1935 and 
ugust 1934, are shown in table 3. Similar information, except 
idexes of employment and pay rolls, is also presented for private 
iiding construction. Man-hour data and indexes of employment 
nd pay rolls are not available for banking, brokerage, or insurance 
stablishments, but the table shows percentage changes in employ- 
bent, pay rolls, and per capita weekly earnings for these three 
hdustries. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 1371 


Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Trade, Public Utility, Mining, Service Industries, and 
Building Construction, January 1934 to August 1935 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls in 13 trade, public utility, 


mining, and service industries and 2 subdivisions under retail trade 


are shown by months in table 4 for the period, January 1934 to 
August 1935. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to August 1935! 
[12-month average, 1929= 100.0] 
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_ | Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the November 1934 and omepeg y issues of the 3 ee and Pay Rolls pee or the Febru- 
will be oad poy ng deg the yay, Sam nd ¥ — indexes for year-round hotels 
185 fosue of tha Montene isos mployment ay Rolls pamphlet, or the September 


view. 
1 Not jacunns cueense-cemreed cor balhding end repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad, 
ee oR eroups, manufacturing industries, table — 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, 


1935—Continued 
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Month 
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Employ- 


Employ- 
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Employ- . 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 
January.....-.- 80. 6| 84.2) 60.3) 63.9) 79.8) 79.5) 59.0) 59.7 
February-....- 81. 2) 84.6) 61.0) 64.6) 79.6) 79.2) 58.8) 59.3 
March...._....| 81.8) 84.0) 62.0) 65.2) 81.5) 80.2) 59.8) 60.4 
PS a 82. 1) 83. 2) 63.1) 64.8) 82,5) 83.6) 61.2) 62.5 
ay...........| 82.8) 82.5) 62.6) 64.6) 82.9) 82.2) 61.5) 62.0 
June_..........| 82.3} 82.1} 62.8) 64.6) 82.6) 82.1] 61.4) 62.4 
eee 82.2) 82.1| 63.8) 64.6) 79.0) 79.1) 60.1) 60.5 
August--......- 82. 5) 82.8) 62.7) 64.8) 77.8) 77.7) 58.4) 59.2 
September-.--- 83. 5|..... 63. 6]. .... POS Fin-cens 60. 6). .... 
October... -_-- 84. 3)..... | = 82. 6)_.... = eae 

November--.-_- a _. _} =e 61. 9|_ 

December --_._- OG/0h.. «<a 64. 8)____- Ff | | 66. 2)- 
Average. | | Meet * Bema e 5 Seat | eee 








Employ- 
ment | Pay 
1934 | 1935 | 1934 
86, 6) 87.3) 71.1 
85. 0| 86.2) 68.9 
90. 1) 88.7) 71.5 
91.0) 94.5! 74.0 
92.0) 91.4) 74.5 
90. 6| 90.7) 73.9 
83. 0| 84.5) 69.5 
| 81.2) 81.7) 66.9 
| 91,5} ....| 74.0 
| 94.2)... _- 77.3 
| 99. 9)_.._. 80. 2 
128.4)... _- 99. 0 
























Month 









































Year-round hotels Laundries | Dyeing and « 
Employ- | Employ- Employ- 
ment px rolls ment Pay rolls ment 
| am a 0 Oe 
1934 1908 | 1994 1935 | 1934 1985 | 1994 1985 | 1994 | 1985 
—|— |—- |__| —|—— rams . - 
76, 4 80.3] 57.2) 62.2) 78.5] 79.6) 61.7) 63.9] 68.1) 70.3. 40 
78.9| 81.1] 60.9| 63.5) 78.4] 79.6) 61.7) 64. 1/ 68.1] 69.6 46 
80. 4) 80. 8) 62. 2| 63.9| 79. 2| 79.7| 62.7 64.6 72, 4| 72.5) 51 
81. 5/ 81.1) 62.7| 63.6| 80.5! 80.0| 64.4| 65.5] 79.9! 79.9 60 
81.8| 81.6) 62.9] 63.7) 82.1| 81.1] 66.9) 66.6) 84.3) 80.9 6: 
81.9) 81.3) 62.9) 63.5) 84.0) 82.3) 68.3) 68.2) 84.9) 83.6 64 
80. 4| 80.3) 61. 5| 62. 1| 84.6) 84.4) 68.2) 70.9) 80.5 81.7 58: 
80.0} 80.7) 60.2} 62 0| 83.7) 84.2) 66.6) 69.2) 78.6) 79.4 56 
ae... | 61, 0). .... . 9}... { oer | 80. 0}... 9 
a: | eRe + _....| 80. 3]_- 9, 
ome; « wee. oo 75.8 53 
_.---| 62.2|_----| 70.8|.....| 6231... 72.4 5] 
BATS Pe fy Then Tae 77.1 













is 57.0. 


nues of $1,000,000 or over. 
employed in July (1,006,495). 


Employment on Class I Railroads 


January 1934 to Auguy 


Retail trade—pt 
, : Retail trade—general 4€—other 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade merchandising Shan feneral mer: 


Pay rolls 


a 


1935 1994 | 19 1934 | 193s 
73.5) 78.0 77.4) 56 
72. 3| 78.2) 77.3) 56 
74. 1| 79.3) 78.0) 57 
77. 5| 80.3) 80.7) 58 
76.3! 80 5| 79.8| 58 
76.3) 80.5) 79.8 5s 
71. 8| 77.9) 77.7) 58 
69.0) 76.9) 76.7 56 
aoe | 79. 1)... 7 
rem | 79.5 " 
Pie 79. 4 ; 
viene 7 =a 


ieaning 


ay rolls 


1934 | 1935 


ie 


AccorpDINé to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission there 
were 999,143 workers, exclusive of executives and officials, employed 
in August by class I railroads—that is, roads having operating reve- 
This is 0.3 percent less than the number 
The total compensation in August o! 
all employees except executives and officials was $135,942,163 com- 
pared with $134,992,051 in July, a gain of 0.7 percent. 

The Commission’s preliminary index of employment for August, 
taking the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100, is 56.6. The July index 


Table 5 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
15th day of July and August 1935 and total pay rolls for these entre 
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months. In these tabulations, data for the occupational group 
reported as ‘executives, officials, and staff assistants’? are omitted. 
Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
excluded reports of switching and terminal companies from its 
monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the months shown in 
the table, therefore, are not comparable with the totals published for 
the months prior to January 1933. 


Table 5.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, July and 
August 1935 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations a are shown separately, the ¢ group totals are not the sums of the items under the respective groups} 








E Nucnber of em- | 
ployees at mid- | Total earnings (monthly) 


dle of month 


Occupation 





July August | July August 
1935 1935 1935 1935 





All employees -..-..---. Siok Stonensn onde 495 999, 143 |$134, 992, 051 | $135, 942, 163 





Professional, clerical, and general... ----.-........-- 163,366 | 163,182 | 24,933,206 | 25, 025, 342 
Clerks....... sii 84, 834 84,756 | 12,347,709 | 12, 426, 699 
Stenographers and typists SRN eC, 15, 424 2,073,837 | 2, O88, 657 

Maintenance of way and structures--.----- ; ..| 234,632 | 230,961 21,024,548 | 20, 962, 497 
Laborers, extra gang and work train_ sadews 36, 647 35, 061 2, 444, 429 | 2, 360, 036 
Track and roadway section laborers - -- --------| 117,306} 115,071 7,809,102 | 7,799,954 

Maintenance of —- and stores. ae mS: 270, 672 267, 069 33, 625, 566 | 33, 187, 1b4 
Carmen aed 55, 151 54, 357 | 7, 760, 852 | 7, 631, 888 
Electrical workers ..........--. a 8, 609 8, 497 1, 323, 669 1, 334, 596 
Machinists_ - ~ = sited . 38, 505 37, 768 5, 570, 095 5, 483, 668 
Skilled trades... . 59, 233 58, 329 6, 099, 984 6, 011, 730 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, “power plants, and | 

stores) - 20, 565 20, 246 1, 759, 289 1, 752, 920 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, pow er plants, 
and stores) - 4 17,710 17, 518 1, 200, 017 1, 192, 285 

Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard.. — a, FS 123, 131 15, 547, 880 15, 719, 301 
Station agents ae ee. 23, 454 23, 438 3, 713, 355 | 3, 751, 764 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen ; 14,326; 14,171 2, 237, 715 2, 224, 422 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) 17, 047 17,019 | 1,477,861 1, 570, 897 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen_ ___. 16,618 | 16,613 | = 1,216,704 1, 215, 978 

Transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers 12, 216 12, 142 2, 357, 201 | 2, 363, 187 

Transportation, train and engine_._......-.....---.-.- 202, 441 202,658 | 37, 493, 650 38, 684, 642 
Road conductors - - .. -- “a RENR eae 22, 674 22, 799 5, 407, 093 | 5, 551, 314 
Road brakemen and flagmen oS fea 46, 556 46, 403 7, 280, 385 | 7, 530, 557 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers-_-- P ; 34, 569 34, 598 4, 903, 416 5, 066, 393 
Road engineers and motormen..-_____-_- : 27, 350 27, 429 7,178, 181 7, 408, 200 
Road firemen and helpers. ---_---- pee. 29, 881 29, 733 5, 174, 917 | 5, 347, 333 
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Trend of Employment, by States 


CHANGES in employment and pay rolls from July to August 193; 
are shown by States in table 6 for all groups combined (except build. 
ing construction) and for all manufacturing industries combine 
Data for nonmanufacturing groups which were formerly publishe 
in this table are omitted from this printed report but are available jy 
the office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The percentage changes shown in the table, unless otherwise noted, 
are unweighted. That is, the industries included in the manufacturing 


group and in the grand total have not been weighted according t) 
their relative importance. 





Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish. 
ments in July and August 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issue; 
by cooperating State organizations] 

































































Total—All groups Manufacturing 

Per- Per- Per- | Per. 

Geographic di- |Num-|Number| cent- | Amount | cent- |Num-| Num- | cent- |Amountof cent. 

vision and State |ber of} on pay | age jofpayroll| age |berof! beron | age | payro!! age 
estab-| roll j|change| (1 week) |changeljestab-| pay roll |change| (1 week) change 

lish- | August | from | August | from | lish- | August} from | August | from 

ments} 1935 July 1935 July |ments} 1935 July 1935 July 

1935 1935 1935 | 1935 
New England ____|13,846| 793,857, +-1. 7/$16, 899,303 +2.6] 3,146) 526,720) +-3.1/$10,414,679) +49 
Maine.__.._..- 761 50, 325} +2.5 934,175} +3.3 239} 40,340) +2.9 716, 161) +3.4 

New Hamp- 

a 641 37, 824 —.5 706, 137} —1.6 177 30, 567; —1.4 550, 665) —1. 
Vermont. .-_-- 427 16,147} +-7.6 324,370} +6.0 1 9, 985) +12.3 197,057; +93 
Massachusetts.|! 8,647| 430,758) +.9| 9,511,952| +41.8| 1,545| 239,618| +2.6| 4,836,929) +1) 
Rhode Island-_| 1,256} 83,979} +2.3] 1,679,080) +1.1 404) 63,445) +3.8) 1,171,475 3 
Connecticut...| 2,114) 174,824) +3.3] 3,743,589) +5.7| 651) 142,865) +4.3) 2,942,392 +40 

Middle Atiantic_.|29, 590|1, 707,515) +. 7] 39,552,116) +4 4) 4,985|1,068,890 +2.7| 28,661,824) +7.6 
New York-- --|16,936} 712,861} +1.0) 18, a +3. 1/21, 918) 388, +2.5| 9,623, 631| +5.) 
New Jersey....| 3,755} 253,098) +3.9| 5,959,461) +6.5|) ©7583) 223,004) +4.7| 6,087,858) +77 

z Pupne lvania .| 8,899, 741, 556 —. 6) 15,495,491; +5.2) 2,314, 462,890) +1.9' 9,100,8 | +108 

as Cen- 

tral. _........-. 18, 841)1, 707,467; -+-.3) 38,814,745) -+-2.7| 6,689)1, 314,164) +.1) 29,612,360 +31 
RRS 8, 245] 517,022 +. 9) 11,658,348} -+-4.6) 2,263) 367,369) +1.3) 8,325,844 +64 
Indiana. --_..-- 1,789 186,905| +4.4) $8,913,647; +9.8) 830) 162,192) +6.0) 8,161,429 411.7 
Illinois. ......- 44,310 Ag +.6| 10,808,251} +1.0) 2,084 ,978| +1.6) 6,798,759| +3.! 
Michigan_--__--. 3, 512 ca —2.4| 8, 788, 654 +. 2) 809| 351,658; —4.2| 8,408,973, -23 
Wisconsin ---- 51,015| 169,158} —.3| 3,645,845) +.9| 7658) 186,977|6+1.7| £, 987,875 °+2! 

West North Cen- 

Shatner meee 1,405) 392,859) +.6) 8, 587,776 t: 4 +1.0| 3,944,690) +11 
Minnesota-.._. 2,072; 83,439) +1. 3} 1, 858, 934 .7 +2. 3| 789, 519) +14 
kaeckivaes x 1,711 54,589) —1.2) 1,104,299) —2.4 —18 667,039; —3.4 
Missouri- __--. 3, 377) 159,966) -+-1.1| 3,512,775 +.6 +1.4) 1,685,913) +2! 
North Dakota. 587 4, 982 +.4 109, 265 +1.9 +6. 1 20, 214) +80 
South Dakota- 567 5, 268) —4.7 116,753} —4.6 —16.3 31, 994) —144 
Nebraska------ 1, 366; 30,802) +.3 661,012) +(7) +3. 4 232, 342) +3.6 

Boe 81,725| 68,813} +.8) 1,224,738| +82. 4 +.9 617,669| +48 
South Atlantic ..|10,861| 698,703) +1. 4) 12,105,705) +5.0 +2,2) 7,264,653) +4) 
Delaware_.__-- 13, 861} +11. 278, 327} +3.1 +16. 3 177, 045| +6. 
Maryland.-_-_-- 1,681} 104, +1.4| 2,216,197) +4.3 $48.7) 1,858,695) § +4! 
District of Co- * 
lumbia.....- 1,009} 33,583) —2.3 792, 200} —2.2 —1L2 120,967) +2 
nitgneine 2,141) 89, +1. 1, 602,804 +.8 +2. 5} 1,006,092) +1, 
West Virginia.| 1, 136, +2.1) 2,656,723) +15. 2 +2.2| 1,117,615) +65 
North © 1, 293] 136, 1.6] 1,877,697, +6.5 +1.8} 1,708, 183) +74 
South Carolina 59, +.7 748,467) —.3 +.7 627, 565) = 
pee SES 1, 47 92, +1.5) 1,364,681) +1. ‘| +L 914,611) +22 
Florida.......- 1,140! 32,533! —()! "568,600! +.4 41.71 238,880! +8 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 
ments in July and August 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Con. 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued 
t by cooperating State organizations] 








Total—All groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- 
Geographic di- Number} cent- | Amount Amount of 
vision and State on pay | age |of pay roll ay roll 

roll jchange| (1 week) 1 week) 
August | from | August August 
935 : ay 1935 1935 


——_— 


East South Cen- 
al 





4, 363 
1 


1, 196 
Mississippi--.- 587 
West South - 
ql. ...caseqeeen 


147, 324 . 5| $2, 265, 417 
33, 952 ‘ 618, 459 
57, 343 ‘ 902, 862 
46, 914 , 630, 599 

9, 115 . 113, 497 


82, 458 ° 1, 623, 876 
17, 786 ‘ 261, 521 
20, 245 . 320, 090 
9, 593 3. 200, 150 
34, 834 .f 842, 116 
35, 185 751, 278 
4, 185 . 105, 839 
3, 782 
1, 827 
14, 687 
645 

2, 462 
6, 812 
785 

" 231, 453 
478) 45,434 
256) 28, 391 4. 
956| 157,628 , 3, 871, 868) +15.6 


wows 


+ 


9736 
Louisiana. --..- 971 


Oklahoma 
1, 248 
4, 404 


— 
HO WO BOD WOODS. td ™ 


compo pe Bar! 


attti+ 
SNwwwor Or Cnn SQOoe@ “Ios t> = 


| Mountain 
Montana 


oo orm pore | 
++++4+ 


Arizona. ....-.- 


SNPINRS, 


804 

448 

358 

1, 065 

New Mexico--- 372 
502 

609 

246 


| 


> 





5, 963 
Washington...| 3,056 


1, 255 
California 107 652 
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‘Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation 
professional services, and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning, but does not include food, canning, and preserving. 

3 Includes laundries. 

‘Includes miscellaneous services, building and contractinz, and restaurants. 

‘ Includes construction, but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 

6 Weighted ntage change. 

’ Less than Me of 1 percent. 

’ Includes construction, miscellaneous services (theaters), and restaurants. 

* Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

0 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 





Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of August employment and pay-roll totals with 

| July totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 

500,000 or over is made in table 7. The changes are computed from 

reports received from identical establishments in each of the months 
considered. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 


24361—35——_ 15 
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Table 7.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in August 1935 as Com. 
pared with July 1935 

Number of} Number on payrolls | Per- | Amountofpay roll | p,. 

establish- _ caatage (1 week) centage 
ments re- change h 
PRONG (ie anges | See August | 2 
t ugus uly ugust Jj 

months | July 1935 1935 1935 | July 1035 1935 wy 
New York City......--- 13, 668 538, 769 550,190 | +2.1 ($13,951,771 |$14, 507, 222 +4.) 
el a 2, 620 328, 836 326, 549 —.7 | 8,168,948 | 8, 116,612 ~§ 

Philadelphia, Pa... .._- 2, 709 210, 847 211, 560 +.3 | 4,857,146 | 4,985, 997 49 
Detroit, Mich -_-_--__- 1,482 | 287,907 | 280,216 | —27] 7,207,793 | 7,099,325 _;; 
Los Angeles, Calif....__- 2, 449 114, 713 116,870 | +1.9 | 2,784,608 | 2,854, 334 495 
Cleveland, Ohio......._. 1, 825 125, 508 125, 347 —.1 2,889,955 | 2,923,378 +]9 
St. Louis, Mo. ..-....-... 1, 787 117, 033 118,307 | +1.1 | 2,632,874] 2,650,062 +9 
Baltimore, Md__-..-.--- 1, 342 77, 722 78,995 | +1.6]| 1,672,000] 1,719,764 | 249 
Boston, Mass...........- 3, 792 152, 420 155,107 | +1.8 | 3,588,532 | 3,689,404, to, 
Pittsburgh, Pa._._....-- 1, 362 147, 171 149, 801 +1.8 | 3,036,872 | 3,326, 890 +9: 
San Francisco, Calif... _- 1, 543 78, 398 82,225 | +4.9 | 2,079,773 | 2,165,034 +4] 
Buffalo, N. Y.........-- 1, 030 62, 281 62,829 | +.9| 1,407,337] 1,481,873| 453 
Milwaukee, Wis_...._.-- 700 68, 580 68, 836 +.4 1,586,102 | 1,625,061 | +25 























Part II.—Public Employment 


Five of the various classes of public employment showed increases 
during August. The largest relative gain, 41.5 percent, was in con- 
struction projects financed by regular governmental appropriations, 
A large increase in employment was also registered in emergency 
conservation work in August. The greatest decrease, 26.9 percent, 
occurred in the emergency-work program. Small losses were shown 
in the judicial service, Public Works Administration construction 
projects, and on construction projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The first monthly statistics for The 
Works Program revealed over 143,000 workers employed. Of this 
number, approximately 113,000 were working on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration. The remaining workers 
were employed by the various Federal agencies receiving allotments 
from the Works Progress fund. . 

A summary of employment and pay rolls financed in whole or in 
part by Federal funds is given in table 8 for August. 
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Table 8.—Summary of Employment and Pay Rolls Financed in Whole or in 
Part by Federal Funds, August 1935 








Employment Pay roll 
Per- 


centage 
August July |change) ,ugust July 











Federal service: 
Executive 1771, 464 ; . 5 |$115, 624, 800 |$111, 114, 592 

1, 732 1, 766 : 470, 939 473, 044 

5, 147 . 1, 204, 204 1, 181, 349 
269, 459 . . 20, 846, 275 20, 689, 446 


394, 509 , 25, 292,656 | 24, 968, 785 
9, 415 » , 1, 020, 208 1, 001, 653 


+ 


oe tos 
sg” fF fe . 
i 


owns 


+ 


R. 
Construction projects financed by 
gd governmental epproprie- 





: 36, 491 , 2, 694, 822 
wes Works Program 143, 094 , 4, 340, 749 
Relief work: 
Emergency work pro; 1,410, 513 ‘ 38,925,474 | 53,136,834 
Emergency conservation work...| * 590, 362 3 480, 586 .8 | 2 26, 235, 863 | § 22, 074, 577 +18. 9 





Po or me OP PO 


ono — cr 


oa oe 

















1 Includes 480 employees by transfer e paavinaety reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions 
for August. 24,174 employees of the Works Progress Administration included for which pay roll is not 
vailable. 
’ 2 Includes 44,093 employees and a pay roll of $5,872,916 included in executive service. 
3 Includes 40,368 employees and a pay roll of $5,217,265 included in executive service. 


Executive, Legislative, Military, and Judicial Services of the Federal 
Government 


EMPLOYMENT increased during August in the executive, legislative, 
and military services of the Federal Government. The judicial 


branch, however, showed a decline of 1.9 percent. 

The information concerning employment in the executive depart- 
ments is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the different 
departments and offices of the United States Government. The 
figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for 
the legislative, judicial, and military services are collected and tabu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A comparison of the number of employees in the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in August with the number em- 
ployed in July and the corresponding month of last year is shown in 
table 9. Data for employees working in the District of Columbia 
are shown separately. 
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Table 9.—-Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, Augus: 1934 
July 1935, and August 1935 
District of Columbia | Outside District of Entire service 
Item 
Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
ma- po- | Total | ma- po- | Total | ma- po- Total 
nent rary nent | rary! nent | rary! 
Number of employees: 
August 1934............. 84,075) 9,254) 93,329) 504,384) 94, 575) 598, 950) 588,459) 103,829 492, 288 
ka persis 94, 222) 10, 525) 104,747) 521, 185) 105, 619) 626, 804) 615, 407) 116,144, 731, 55) 
August 1935............ 97,294) 9,721) 107,015) 547,958) 116,491) 664, 449) 645, 252) 126, 212) * 77). 4g4 
Gain or loss: , 
August 1934 to August | 
__ Swaine +13, 219} +467|+-13, 686; +43, 574|+-21, 916|+-65, 490) +-56, 793) 4-22, 383 +79, 75 
July 1935 to August 
ey +3,072| —804| +2, 268 +26, 773|+-10, 872|+-37, 645|+-29, 845) +-10, 068 ° +39, 913 
Percentage change: 
August 1934 to August 
ee Se ee +15.72) +5.05) +14.66) +8. 64) +23.17) +10.93) +9.65) +21.56) +11 4 
July 1935 to August 
Sliinnwlindarineiietens +3. 26) —7.64) +2.17) +5.14) +10.29) +6.01) +4.85) +8. 67 15 46 
—— turn-over, August 
Additions 4_............ 3,761; 1,457) 5, 218 34,009) 32,451) 66,460) 37,770) 33,908) 71,678 
Separations 4........._. 1, 739} 1,413) 3,152) 7,613) 21,480) 29,093) 9,352) 22,893) 32 245 
Turn-over rate per 100__.__. 1.82) 13.96 2. 981 1.42) 19.34 4. 51 1.48} 18.89 4.29 




















! Not including field employees of the Post Office Department or 48,614 employees hired under letters of 


authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,863,266. 
? Includes 480 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions 


for ~~ 
‘Includes 23,675 persons transferred from several State Emergency Relief Administrations which 





ote, relief activities partially financed by funds received from the Federal Emergency Relief 
dminis on. 
‘ Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 


regarded as labor turn-over. 


In August 39,913 more employees were working in the executive 
branches of the Federal Government than in the previous month. 
Compared with the corresponding month of last year Federal employ- 
ment showed an increase cf 14.7 percent in the District of Columbia 
and 10.9 percent outside the District. For the service as a whole 
employment in August was 11.4 percent higher than in August 1934. 

The gain in Federal employment during the month was largely 
accounted for by the transfer of employees from several State emer- 
gency relief administrations to the Works Progress Administration. 
Apart from the Works Progress Administration, the Resettlement 
Administration with 4,145 more employees in August than in July 
showed the greatest increase. Substantial gains in employment, 
however, were also reported by the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, 
Interior, and War. On the other hand, the personnel of the Com- 
merce Department was reduced by approximately 2,000. The staffs 
of the National Recovery Administration, the Post Office Department, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority were also reduced during the 
month. 
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Construction Projects Financed by Public Works Administration 


DETAILS concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during August on construction projects financed by Public Works 
Administration funds are given, by type of project, in table 10. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, August 1935 








Type of project 


Wage earners 





Maxi- 
mum 
number 
em- 
ployed ! 


Weekly 
average 


Amount 


oO 
pay rolls 





Number 
of 
man-hours 
worked 








Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 








Naval vessels 
Public roads 4 
Reclamation.............- 


River, harbor, and flood control... 


Streets and ri 
Water and sewerage 


MisslianeGGien ease cere se oo ees 


All projects 


Building construction 
Railroad construction 


Streets GH tee nawcconeonbon 
Water and sewerage.............-.-- 
MitSeteatescossen.. 4c 


Federal projects 





$15, 822, 109 


25, 145, 753 


. 629 





$27, 445, 335 








974, 252 
10, 441 

2, 910, 790 
6, 538, 600 
2, 534, 898 
2, 320, 348 
348, 338 
15, 456 
168, 986 





1, 216, 481 
12, 690 

3, 657, 182 
12, 486, 000 
3, 678, 188 
3, 192, 633 
627, 793 
20, 936 
253, 850 








2, 297, 509 
34, 855 

2, 800, 035 
13, 350, 000 
4, 036, 470 
3, 917, 239 
310, 805 
25, 635 
672, 787 








Non-Federal projects 








134, 673 


60, 858 
7, 653 
21, 976 
38, 593 
5, 593 


112, 008 


$8, 881, 558 


11, 223, 005 


$0. 


791 


| $20, 191, 024 











50, 235 
6, 547 
18, 286 
32, 235 
4, 705 


4, 507, 248 
484, 308 
1, 152, 997 


2, 353, 415 
383, 590 





4, 957, 101 
818, 802 
1, 732, 559 
3, 163, 852 
550, 691 





. 909 
. 591 
. 665 
. 744 
. 697 


11, 198, 485 








1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 
? Includes weekly average for public roads. 
' Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
‘ Not available; average number included in total. 
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Compared with July, employment on Federal construction projec; 
decreased by 18,794. The principal factor contributing to ¢thj 







‘ 
decline was the reduction of 16,848 workers employed on publi. is 
road construction. Moderate increases in employment were shown iy fe ugus 
naval vessel construction, reclamation projects, and in river, harbo J 
and flood-control work. Bale | 





On non-Federal construction projects 8,500 wage earners we 
added to the pay rolls in August. Reports for the month shove) 
gains in the number of men employed in every type of non-Feden 
project with the exception of railroad construction. 

On Federal projects earnings per hour averaged 63 cents. - Avera 
hourly earnings ranged from 82 cents in forestry work to 52 cents pai 
on public-road projects. On non-Federal projects the average hour) 
wage was 79 cents; the highest average wage, 91 cents, was paid 
workers on building-construction projects. 

Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotment 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various agencig 
and departments of the Federal Government. The work is performed 
either by commercial firms, which have been awarded contracts, o: [M5 
by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. teers 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to a State or one of its political su). 
divisions, but occasionally allotments are made to commercil 
firms. In making allotments to the States or their political sub- 
divisions, but not to commercial enterprises, the Public Works 
Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent 
of the total construction cost. The remaining 70 percent or more o! 
the cost is financed by the recipient. The Public Works Administrs- 
tion, in some instances, provides the additional financing by means o! 
a loan; in other cases the loan is procured from outside sources. Loan 
made by the Public Works Administration carry interest charges 
and have a definite date of maturity. 

Grants are not made to commercial firms, though loans are made. 
For the most part, commercial allotments have been made to rail- 
roads. Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works 
Administration falls under three headings: First, construction work 1 
the form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to build- 
ings, bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives 
and passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in commercit! 
shops. ' 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i.e., construc: 
tion, is shown in table 10, page 1379. Employment in car and locomo- 
tive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and !oce- 
motive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 12, page 1382.) 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Comparisons by Geographic Divisions 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed by the Public Works Administration fund in 
August 1935 are shown, by geographic divisions, in table 11. 
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able 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, August 1935 








Geographie division 


Wage earners 





number 


Maxi- 


ew Weekly 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Value of 
material 
orders 


placed 
em- | ®verage 


ployed! 

















Federal projects 





!) divisions 4 $15, 822, 109 | 25, 145, 753 8 $27, 445, 335 
989, 696 
1, 835, 376 
1, 346, 717 
925, 484 
2, 578, 574 








Jew England 
iddle Atlantic 
ast North Central 
West North Central............. al 
South Atlantic 
fast South Central 
Jest South Central 
Mountain 


FS 
£2 
oo fe 
4} 


8882 

E85 

ERS 
SE2SzFZ3 


&8 


wn KK we 


= 


38 
= 
S 


xo 
S3m 
B83 
PYPPSPPpnp 
ie 2) 
SZSSsE 


32 


Dutside continental United States- 




















Non-Federal projects 





Al] divisions 11, 223, 005 $20, 191, 024 


1, 637, 522 


134, 673 
12, 298 
28, 643 
21, 631 
23, 444 








New England 

Middle Atlantic. ................ ad 

Fast North Central 
West North Central. -............. 
outh Atlantic 

East South Central 
Vest South Central 


2s 
-_—_— 


SSESSaB 


1, 110, 693 
54, 644 





BeBEBsRS5 




















!Maximum number employed during any | week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

? Includes data for 2 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific ceographic division. 

‘ Includes $13,350,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be 
harged to any specific geographic division. 


During August there was a decline in employment on Federal 
Public Works Administration construction projects in all geographic 
divisions, ‘The most drastic decrease involving 4,516 employees 
occurred in the Middle Atlantic States. On non-Federal projects, 
however, six of the geographic divisions showed increased employment. 
Taking Federal and non-Federal construction projects as a whole the 
West North Central States had the greatest number of employees. 
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Table 12 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during August 1935 in railway-car and locomotive shops on projects 
financed from the Public Works Administration fund, by geovraphi. 
divisions. 





Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed from Public Works Administration Funds, August 1935 
















Wage earners 
Number | Average | Value ot 
. chee Maximum} Semi any : yy ~Y | mate 
g * r Irders 
number | monthly} Alls worked hour placed 


employed !| average 











Total, railroad and commercial 
FS eee 5, 635 

















(@) — | 9 $588,989 | 4765, 231 











Railroad shops 





All divisions.........-.....--..-- 1,079| 1,009] %$95,029] 487,060/ $0700) 9% 
New England_.................-. 142 142 7, 983 9, 882 808 | 1 509 
Middle Atlantic.................. 937 867 | 987,046| 477,187 "697 | 8.855 




































Commercial shops 














AB GivishenGe.cccocsescescesseee- $493, 960 678, 162 $0. 728 | (?) 








New BRughienG..........dsssitidd 4 (2) 187 352 . 531 | 4 
Middle Atlantic. __.............. 4, 025 (2) 446, 478 606, 497 . 736 | 2) 
East North Central _...........-- 464 (’) 41, 434 61, 098 . 678 | 2) 





























sin geadibod. 5, 861 10, 215 84 () 





1 Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
2 Data not available. 

3 Includes $33,358 paid to certain wage earners in an adjustment of piece rates. 
4 Includes 105 hours involved in an adjustment of earnings. 











Compared with the previous month there was a decrease of more 
than 500 in the number of workers under Public Works Administra- 
tion contracts engaged in building and repairing locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in August. 








Monthly Trend 





Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked at the site ol 
Public Works Administration construction projects from the begin- 


ning of the program in July 1933 to August 1935, are shown in tale 13. 
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Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to August 1935, Inclusive, on 


Projects Financed from Public-Works Funds 








Month and year 


Maximum 
number 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Value of 
material 
orders 


placed 





$511, 032, 059 $970, 508, 317 





26, 433 
August 131, 937 
Septem ber 39, 535 1, 784, 996 
October 6, 353, 835 
11, 552, 547 
13, 091, 587 


83 
ge 
SF 


Decem ber 


£ 
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12, 646, 241 
14, 348, Ov4 
14, 113, 247 
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! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency some force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 
eV . 
1 Includes orders placed for material for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 
‘ Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


In the aggregate more than $511,000,000 has been paid in wages for 
work at the site of Public Works Administration construction projects. 
Hourly earnings have averaged 61 cents. 


Value of Material Orders Placed 


Since the inception of the Public Works program orders have been 
placed for materials valued at over $970,000,000. It is estimated 
that in fabricating this material approximately 3,170,000 man-months 
of labor have been or will be created in the fabricating establishments. 
Materials for which orders were placed during August will create 
about 153,000 man-months of labor. This accounts only for labor 
required in the fabrication of material in the form in which it is to be 
used. In fabricating steel rails, for example, the only labor counted 
is that occurring in the rolling mills. An estimate is not made for 
the labor created in mining, smelting, and transporting the ore; nor 
for the labor in the blast furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, nor the 
blooming mills. 
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In obtaining information concerning man-months of labor create 
in fabricating materials, each firm receiving a material order which ;, 
to be financed from the Public Works fund, from the United State 
Government, or from State governments or their political subdi Visions 
is sent a questionnaire. It is requested that the manufacturer {ijj j, 
this form estimating the number of man-hours created in the plant jy 
manufacturing the material specified in the contract. In the caso o 
materials purchased directly by contractors, the Bureau estimate 
the man-months of labor created. This estimate is made by using 


the experience of manufacturing plants as shown by the Census oj 
Manufactures, 1933. 












The Works Program 


Work was started during August on a considerable number of con. 
struction projects financed from the Emergency Relief Act of 1935. 
These construction projects, under what is officially known as The 
Works Program, provided employment during the month ending 
August 15 for more than 143,000 persons. Of this number, 113,553 
were working on projects operated by the Works Progress Adminis. 
tration. The remaining workers were employed by the various Fed. 
eral agencies receiving allotments from the Works Progress fund. 
Data are not available concerning the types of projects on which the 
workers under the supervision of the Works Progress Administration 
were engaged. 

Data concerning employment and pay rolls on the construction 
projects administered by the Federal departments and agencies on 
which allotments were received from the Emergency Relief Act oi 
1935 are given in table 14, by type of project. 





Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Federal Construction Projects 
Financed by The Works Program, August 1935 ! 











Wage earners | 
Value of 
Number of | Average; |. 
Type of project ent ae f man-hours |jearnings ay 
Weekly y worked |per hour) °)"* 
ae average | placed 
empiloy- 
ed? 















pS ee OD HF 29, 541 | § 27,424 | $1,064,871 | 2,564,979 | $0.415 $1, 414,57 

——SSS===aBa>=_|«—_O@DTlOO__PUOSS=Ss eC 
Building construction. -.................. 4,346 | 3,728 157, 248 327, 055 . 481 189, 967 
Blectrification..................-.---..-. 54 54 1, 378 3, 154 . 437 10, 662 
OO Sa 10, 903 () 389, 825 | 1, 034, 487 
OL ee ee en sea o 56 56 412 966 . 427 | 752 
oe fon AL Se heen 37 33 1, 399 3, 028 . 462 9, 9/0 
River, harbor, and flood control......... 2, 675 2, 344 84, 118 189, 841 . 443 993, 052 
Streets and roads._............_._._____. 1, 372 1, 225 70, 764 117, 062 - 605 178, O80 
Water and sewerage... ---....--....-... 163 161 2,776 7, 061 . 393 5, 034 
gion lade 9,935 | 8,920 356, 951 882, 325 . 405 26, 545 
























1 In addition to the workers for which data are shown in this table there were 113,553 employees \ \rkiné 
on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration. These men were paid $3,276,000 {or work 
palbemed during the month. Orders were placed for materials valued at $3,202,000 to be used on these 
’ 


um number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmeti 
agency doing force-account work. 

+ Includes maximum number as reported by U. 8. Forest Service. 
4 Not available; maximum number included in total. 
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Of the 29,541 people working on this program, approximately 
11,000 were engaged in forestry work. Building construction em- 
ployed over 4,000. 

Employment and pay rolls on Federal construction projects financed 
by the Works Progress Administration are shown in table 15, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Federal Construction Projects 
Financed by The Works Program, August 1935 ! 








Wage earners 





Maxi- 
mum 
number 


em- 
ployed ? 


Geographic division 





All divisions 


8 


SSBESSBeRs |= 


$1, 064, 871 $1, 414, 575 


69, 650 . 15, 382 
318, 311 ‘ 127, 663 
65, 604 433, 836 
121, 030 ‘ 143, 613 
156, 318 , ; 115, 220 
. 15, 913 

18, 478 
413, 975 
24, 881 
105, 614 








New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central_.. 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 


perreepes 























| In addition to the workers for which data are shown in this table there were 113,553 employees working 
on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration. These men were paid $3,276,000 for work 


performed during the month. Orders were placed for materials valued at $3,202,000 to be used on these 
projects. 


?Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 


—" maximum number of employees as reported by U. 8. Forest Service. Weekly average is not 
avaliable. 

The value of materials for which orders have been placed from the 
beginning of the program to August 15 amounted to $1,415,000. In 
addition to this, orders were placed for materials valued at $3,202,000 
for use on work projects operated directly by the Works Progress 


Administration. 
Emergency Work Program 


A sHarpP decline occurred in the number of workers employed on 
the emergency work program of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration between the week ended July 25 and the week ended 
August 29. The 800,000 workers employed during the week ended 
August 29 was nearly 513,000 less than in the week ended July 25. 
Pay-roll disbursements, also, showed a drop. The total pay roll of 
about $7,000,000 was 43 percent less than in the week ending July 25. 

Table 16 gives the number of workers and the amounts of pay rolls 
for the emergency work program for the weeks ending July 25 and 
August 29, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency 
Program, Weeks Ending July 25 and August 29, 1935 


































































































































N on} employees — of pay ri a 
Geographic division werk ee Dos — ~ 
August 29 July 25 August 29 
| _, SRCCEEPERECREREPOGEARL IP ESFTT ELS 800,108} 1,812,891 | $7, 143,194 | $12, 493 »» ail gro 
BGI... ccintencusmnntinnmanndinnigis ED Enincnncnmeoesin 42.82)... : 
New England a ee ee eee een ewe nee e enn enen- 131, 896 144, 441 1, 482, 722 1, 776, 698 a 
Middle Atilantic......................-...<-s-- 93, 262 155, 982 1, 559, 577 2, 781, 29) Educa’ 
East North Central -____---..--.-------------- 95, 235 208, 757 1, 083, 854 043, 638 Super 
West North Central ae eee eee ene eee wee een- 76, 068 173, 023 503, 766 , 327, 849 
I ART Rare aE 153, 806 203, 170 814, 036 1’ 043 108 — 
East South Central. -.--.-..-.....------------- 58, 120 104, 779 287, 806 164, 307 1 Inc 
pO RS ne 120, 407 135, 313 554, 617 775, 139 2 Inc 
Mountain --.-----..--------------------------- 35, 111 52, 643 362, 470 537, 607 442, 
BA ED EE 36, 203 134, 783 544, 346 743. 5 439, 
7 T 
Table 17 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls wor 
on the emergency work program, by months, from the beginning of De} 
the program through August 1935. mel 
The 
Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency Work Fiv 
Program, March 1934 to August 1935 IN 
<= cen 
Number of | Amount of Number of | Amounto ; 
Month employees | pay roll Month employees | Pay r 1 wit 
seutesuvesesnesouny 22, 934 $842, January..................| 2,472,091 | $71, 683, 578 
i aA 1, 176,818 | 38, 970,679 || February_..---.--------- 2, 461,730 | 63. 621, 525 
il eshonsin denietapeteneen 1, 362, 648 | 42, 702, 606 |} March._-.-.......-..-_.. 2, 402,018 | 62, 865, 95¢ ] 
Ti icesnimomtamenashanembinees 1, 504,838 | 42, 423, 574 |] April..................... 2, 308,838 | 62, 344, 399 
a 1,725,517 | 47,367,349 —_ RES Ee 2, 228,545 | 64, 559, 740 ter 
| SRR: 1,924,173 | 54,921,432 || Jume._................... 2, 021,060 | 54, 260, 051 3 
September -.............. 1,950,227 | 50,289,798 || July._..........-........ 1, 928,789 | 53, 136, 834 s]D 
PE neccorcnestabcous 1,996,716 | 53,902,023 || August................... 1,410,513 | 38, 925,474 
nn. ccepeubadibine 2,159,145 | 62,849, 769 me 
inant 2,315,753 | 61,925, 877 
on 
Emergency Conservation Work my 
. . * 3 . . pe 
Tue number of men in Civilian Conservation camps increased by 
nearly 108,000 during August. All classes of employees shared in the Te 
gain. The pay-roll disbursements for the month were in excess of — 
$26,000,000, of which the enrolled personnel received more than 
$16,000,000. The number of workers employed and the amount of 
pay rolls were higher in August than for any month since the program 
began. 
Table 18 gives the employment and pay-roll statistics for each of 
the groups of workers engaged in emergency conservation wor! for i 
July and August 1935. P 


et et st (et tt 
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Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
July and August 1935 








Number of employees 


Amount of pay rolls 





August 


July 


August 


July 





All groups 


Enrolled personnel 


Reserve officers 


Educational advisers ! 


Supervisory and technical ? 


590, 362 


480, 586 


$26, 235, 863 


$22, 074, 577 





515, 970 
10, 527 


1, 968 
3 61, 897 


411, 556 
10, 155 
1, 334 

* 57, 541 


16, 113, 738 
2, 643, 841 
329, 642 
47, 148,642 


12, 852, 894 
2, 550, 282 

228, 297 
* 6, 443, 104 

















i Included in executive service table. 

1 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

142,125 employees and pay roll of $5,543,274 included in executive service table. 
«39,034 employees and pay roll of $4,988,968 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. 
The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 
Five percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 87 per- 
cent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided 
with board, clothing, and medical services. 


State-Road Projects 


EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll disbursements for construction and main- 
tenance of State roads during August were the highest for any month 
since November 1934. Compared with the previous month, employ- 
ment increased 12.0 percent on new road construction and 10.4 percent 
on maintenance work. Of the 204,090 workers employed during the 
month, 19.7 percent were engaged in new road construction and 80.3 
percent in maintenance work. 


Table 19.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads by 
Geographic Divisions, July and August 1935 ! 


el —__ 
a ~ 


New roads 








Maintcnance 





Number of em- 
ployees 


Geographic division Amount of pay roll se Amount of pay roll 





August August August 





40, 130 63, $7, 155, 503 
+23.6 +7.0 
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Table 19 shows the number of workers employed and the pay-ro)j 
disbursements in building and maintaining State roads during July 
and August 1935, by geographic divisions. 


Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Tue number of workers employed on Reconstruction Finance (Cor- 
poration construction projects declined slightly during August. 
rolls for the month, however, increased over those for July. 

Statistics covering employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance (Cor. 
poration during August are given in table 20, by type of project. 


Pay 


Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, August 1935 





















Value of 

J Number of| Average phe 
Type of project capone: “pay rolis | ™an-hours | earnings | "yori! 
ae pay worked | per hour ee 











Placed 








pT EES Pee ae Ft ae 9,415 | $1,020,208 | 1, 367,071 $0. 746 $965, 174 









































a oe er 2, 267 217, 725 240, 632 . 905 450, 520 
Building construction...............---.-- 92 6, 076 5, 642 1.077 3, 779 
Railroad construction...............---.--- 41 4,717 6, 611 .714 401 
TE crc « « cmnnicuindpenpesartibadaetadee 397 24, 273 49, 672 . 489 9, 361 
Wee Otte SOWONENN. 2... cos cccseee 5, 057 597, 960 817, 441 . 732 470, 938 
IE SST. 1, 561 169, 457 247, 073 . 686 30, 177 


























The number of employees, the amounts of pay rolls, and the man- 
hours worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation during August are shown in table 21, by geo- 
graphic divisions. 

















Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Geographic Division, August 1935 











Value of 
Number of| Average atert 
man-hours | earnings | “terial 


orders 
worked per hour placed 


Geographic division pate enti ny ' 






































OED GR a ccc tareentndetiecnssccssit 9,415 | $1,020,208 | 1,367,071 $0. 746 $965, 174 
Middle Atlantic. ......................... 179 11, 217 13, 224 . 848 6, 948 
East North Central_...................... 406 34, 919 32, i 1.076 15, 339 
East South Central_...................... 41 4,717 6, 611 714 401 
West South Central....................-- 73 13, 172 13, 964 C = a 
EET ERS eran See 397 24, 273 49, 672 . 489 9, 361 
ii nlntinadhibiiabntedieatinedinoanadnes 8, 319 931,910 | 1, 251, 150 . 745 933, 125 











From March 15, 1934, to August 15, 1935, the value of material 
orders placed amounted to more than $43,000,000. Nearly half of 
this total was expended for steel-works and rolling-mill products. 
Other types of materials which accounted for expenditures in 
excess of $1,000,000 were lumber and timber products; explosives; 
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cement; concrete products; structural and reinforcing steel; copper 
products; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; and foundry 
and machine-shop products. ‘The value of orders placed for wire and 


wirework between July 15 and August 15 was over $90,000 in excess 
of all previous orders for that type of material. 


Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriations 


More than 36,000 workers were employed in August at the site of 
construction projects financed by appropriations made by Congress 
direct to the executive departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. This is an increase of approximately 11,000 in com- 
parison with employment in July and was the highest for any month 
since August 1934. Pay-roll disbursements during the month totaled 
nearly $2,700,000. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to 
that date. 

Detailed statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
in August on construction projects financed from direct appropria- 
tions made to the various Federal departments and agencies are shown 
in table 22, by type of project. 


Table 22.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, August 1935 











'W age earners 





Type of project Maxi- 


Weekly 
average 





i 6 cc ne ncntimiiccococce aia 


Streets and roads. 
Water and sewerage 
Miscellaneous. 


36, 491 


$2, 694, 822 


4, 137, 008 


$4, 459, 551 











8, 112 
6, 971 
(*) 
389 
8, 720 
2, 181 
67 
1, 406 





1, 814 
50 
1,174 








692, 179 
1, 038, 366 
875, 159 
43, 435 

1, 178, 947 
196, 541 
4, 693 
107, 688 





644 


* 425 
790 
573 


733, 483 
1,942, 641 
1, 144, 373 
26, 313 
431, 277 
55, 066 
5, 375 

121, 023 








! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month, by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 
’ imaedee® weekly average for public roads. 


' Estimated by 


Bureau of Public Roads. 
‘ Not available; average number included in total. 
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Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in 
August on construction projects financed from regular governmenta| 
appropriations are given in table 23, by geographic divisions. 


Table 23.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Division, August 1935 










































































f 
Wage earners | 
, Maxi- Amount of 
Geographic division mum Weekly | PY sails ‘hours. 
per ced 
em- average hour ee A 
ployed ! 
one! . The 
All divisions... ............--.------.--- 36,491 | 33,010 |$2, 694,822 | 4, 137,008 | $0.651 | 2 $4, 459, 55) the 
New England..........-.---...--.--..- 3,033 | 2,838 | 318,734 | 395,619 | 806) ums Min c 
CS SEE 4, 511 3, 956 404, 673 488, 704 . 828 680, 297 
East North Central. -..................- 3, 081 2, 703 184, 987 282, 531 . 655 187. ORS the 
West North Central_............-..---- 4, 033 3,748 | 203,363 397,076/ .512 164, 729 
EE SES ae eS: 7,318 6, 382 627, 172 947, 842 . 662 736, 840 decl 
East South Central. -.-................-. 2, 399 2, 060 119, 146 266, 016 . 448 179, 247 
West South Central.................-.- 4, 660 4, 064 258, 897 535, 643 . 483 227, 878 i 
ES: 3, 521 3, 458 236, 045 357, 174 . 661 45, 413 
Bde ted thecetscaccdsctet es ecsabe 3, 502 3, 396 308, 821 402, 727 . 767 374, 369 was 
Outside continental United States___._- 433 405 63, 586 . 519 4, 507 
ia of b 
! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government cent 
agency doing force-account work. 
1 Includes $1,144,373, estimated value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged larg 
to any specific geographic division. 
sub 
The value of materials for which orders were placed for use on in ¢ 


construction projects financed from direct governmental appropri- 


ations for the period July 1, 1934, to August 15, 1935, amounted to 
$30,879,000. 
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Summary of Building-Construction Reports for 
September 1935 


SHORTER month and seasonal influences caused a moderate 

curtailment in building construction activity in September. 

The value of permits issued in September in the principal cities of 

the United States amounted to $74,550,000, a decrease of 16 percent 

in comparison with the $88,585,000 reported by the same cities in 

the preceding month. All classes of construction shared in the 
decline. 

Compared with a year ago, however, a pronounced improvement 
was shown in the value of permits issued in September. The value 
of buildings for which permits were issued in September was 88 per- 
cent greater than in the corresponding month of last year. The 
largest increase was registered in new residential buildings, but 
substantial gains also were shown in new nonresidential buildings and 
in additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. 


Comparisons, September 1935 with September 1934 


A sumMARY of building construction in 766 identical cities for 
September 1934 and September 1935 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 766 Identical Cities, September 
1934 and September 1935 


eS 
a 














Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction be ¢ Sep- Per- Per- 


tem- | cent- | September | September) cent- 
ber age 1935 1934 age 
1934 | change change 





34,031 | +28.7 |$74, 502,778 |$39, 607,339 | +88.1 


New residential buil 1,879 |+-176.7 | 25,713,873 | 9,615,674 | +167.4 
New nonresidential 6, 203 | +27.8 | 28, 138,324 | 15,179,088 | +85.4 
25, 859 | +18.2 | 20,650,581 | 14,812,577 | +39.4 


























Permits were issued for 3,320 more new residential buildings in 
September 1935 than in September 1934. Substantial gains were 
also shown in the number of new nonresidential buildings and for 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. The gain 
in September over the corresponding month of the previous year in 


the value of permits issued for new residential buildings was in excess 
24361—85——. 16 1391 
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of $16,000,000; for new nonresidential buildings the increase wa, 
nearly $13,000,000; and for additions, alterations and repairs 4 
existing buildings the gain was more than $5,800,000. 

Table 2 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of hous. 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in sy} 
dwellings, for the months of September 1934 and September 1935, 


Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings anq of 
Number of Families Provided for in 766 Identical Cities, September 1934 ang 
September 1935 



































Estimated cost of housekeeping | Families provided for 
dwellings in new dwellings 
Kind of dwelling m P . | 
er- ep- pep- Per- 
a ad ee centage | tember | tember centage 
change} 1935 1934 | change 
CL EE a Sa $25, 616,773 | $8,709,574 |+194.1 | 6,685 | 2,524 | +1649 
Ane, Oe ii 6 ou 20, 318,305 | 6,432,878 |4+215.9| 4.813 | 1,750 +175, 
A a ae SEP aa 1, 338, 780 482, 196 |+-177.6 445 171 | +160.2 
ST hitnisin dint Webebiedadindc dumectawed 3, 959, 688 1, 794, 500 |+120.7 1, 427 603 | +136,7 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, the 
estimated number of family-dwelling units provided for in new build- 
ings in September increased 165 percent. All types of family- 
dwelling units for which permits were issued show pronounced 
increases. The estimated cost of new housekeeping dwellings in 
September 1935 was $16,900,000 greater than in September 1934. 


Comparison, September 1935 with August 1935 


A summary of building construction in 770 identical cities for 
August and September 1935 is given in table 3. 


Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 770 Identical Cities, August 
and September 1935 
































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction Sep- Per- | Per. 
tem- | August centage Septem- August centage 
Ls 1935 | change ber 1935 1935 change 
IN iiiatiintiiitnicnercccentnd 41,874 | 42,451 | —1.4 |$74, 553, 340 $88, 585,411 | —15.8 
New residential buildings. _.................- 5,226 | 5,867 | —10.9 | 25,797,768 | 28,108,199 | -8? 
New nonresidential buildings. ............... 8,087 | 7,334 | +10.3 | 28,112,609 | 36,293,936 | —22° 
Additions, alterations, and repairs........... 28, 561 | 20,250 | —2.4 | 20,642,963 | 24,183,276 | -Il1! 





The number of buildings for which permits were issued in September 
1935 decreased slightly in comparison with the previous month. 
Estimated cost of construction declined by more than $14,000,000 or 
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16 percent. 
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New nonresidential buildings, with an increase in 


number of 753, was the only class of construction to register a gain 
for the month. In indicated expenditures decreases for the month 
occurred in all classes of construction. 
with a decline of 22.5 percent showed the most pronounced drop. 
The estimated costof housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for by dwellings for which permits were issued in 


August and September 1935 are shown in table 4. 


New nonresidential buildings 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
770 Identical Cities August and September 1935 


—— 








Kind of dwelling 


Estimated cost of housekeeping 


dwellings 


Number of families pro- 
vided for in new 
dwellings 





September 
1935 


August 
1935 


tage| tember 


1935 


1935 


Per- 


August centage 


change 





All types 


1-family 
2family '. 
Multifamily ? 


$25, 700, 668 


$27, 821, 199 


6, 717 


7, 297 


—7.9 











20, 380, 800 
1, 360, 180 
3, 959, 688 


22, 858, 669 
1, 069, 230 
3, 893, 301 








4, 835 
455 
1, 427 





5, 529 
412 
1, 356 





—12.6 
+10. 4 
+5. 2 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In comparison with the previous month, the estimated cost of new 
housekeeping dwellings for which permits were issued declined 7.6 
percent in September. A decrease in expenditures was indicated for 
\-family dwellings, but increases occurred in 2-family and multifamily 
dwellings. The number of families provided for by all types of dwell- 
ings decreased by 7.9 percent in September. Gains were shown in the 
number of families provided for in 2-family and multifamily dwelling 


units, but a loss is shown in the number of families provided for by 1- 
family dwelling units. 


Important Building Projects 


Permits were issued during September for the following important 
building projects: In New York City—in the Borough of Brooklyn 
for apartment houses to cost nearly $1,800,000, for amusement build- 
ings to cost $735,000, and for school buildings to cost nearly $2,900,- 
000; in the Borough of Manhattan for an amusement building to cost 
over $1,000,000; in Washington, D. C., for an office building to cost 
$1,000,000; in Raleigh, N. C., for an institutional building to cost 
nearly $250,000; and in Dallas, Tex., for a State centennial building to 
cost $1,000,000. Contracts were awarded by the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the United States Treasury Department for a post-office 
building in St. Louis, Mo., to cost nearly $4,000,000; and by the 


Navy Department for a barracks in Pensacola, Fla., to cost over 
$600,000. : 
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Building Construction, August 1935: Revised Ficure, 





ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month of Augus: 1935, 
are presented in this article. The data are the same as published j 
the pamphlet, except for certain minor revisions or corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 





BuILDING construction activity, as measured by the value of 
permits issued in August, reached the highest level since Octobe; 
1931. Reports from the principal cities in the United States indicate 
that the estimated cost of building construction for which permits 
were issued during the month amounted to $87,770,177. Compared 
with the previous month, this was an increase of 18.3 percent and 
was 95.7 percent higher than in the corresponding month of last year. 

All types of construction shared in the August upturn, but a major 
contributing factor was the large gain in permits issued for new non- 
residential buildings, reflecting an increase in public-works awards, 
In August the value of public projects for which permits were issued 
totaled $21,547,747, as against $3,740,405 in July. Even without 
the support from publicly financed construction, however, the record 
for the month would be relatively favorable. The estimated value 
of the new residential buildings for which permits were issued during 
the month shows a gain of 1.5 percent over July and the value of 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings shows an in- 
crease of 7.7 percent. 

The aggregate value of building permits issued during the first 
8 months of 1935 showed an increase of 60 percent in comparison wit! 
the corresponding period of 1934. The greatest improvement, hovw- 
ever, occurred in residential building and for the year to August was 
nearly 160 percent ahead of last year’s record. During the first 8 
months of the current year more than 46,000 dwelling units were 
provided, compared with 18,600 during the same period of 1934. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 748 Identical Cities, July and 
August 1935 
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Number of buildings Estimated cost 












Class of construction 


August} July ——— August July is 
1985 | 1985 | 88°, | 1985 | aes 











DT GOI . <nnidiccns<eccheaueil $87, 770, 4 
New residential buildings...............- 5,776 | 65,114 +12.9 | 27,763,314 | 27, 343,912 
New nonresidential buildings. ..--......- 7,200 | 6,833 +4.6 | 36,093,130 | 24, 655, 850 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_-...-..- 28, 971 +. 23, 913, 733 
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The information published in this survey is based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 748 identical cities with a 
population of 10,000 or over. The information is collected from local 
building officials on forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States 
of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and 
forward the information to the Federal Bureau. The cost figures are 
estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the 748 cities covered are included. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
types of building construction and of the number of family-dwelling 
units provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for the major 
classes of building construction during 1933, 1934, and the first 8 
months of 1935, are shown graphically by the accompanying charts. 


Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditures 
for Building Construction 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100) 
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Comparisons with the Previous Month, by Geographic Divisions 


THE estimated cost of new residential buildings; of new nonresiden- 
tial buildings; of additions, alterations, and repairs; and of total build- 
ing construction in 748 identical cities having a population of 10,000 
or over during July and August 1935 is shown in table 3, by geographic 
divisions, 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 748 Identical Cities, 
and August 1935 
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July 


New residential buildings New nonresidential bui}qi; 
(estimated cost) _ (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 
Percent- 
August 1935] July 1935 age August 1935; July 1935) 
change 
Ye ., erase $27, 763,314 | $27, 343,912 +1.5 | $36,093,130 | $24, 655, 850 | 
New England___.........__-- 2,093,032 | 2, 084, 298 +.4| 1,897,876 | 1, 289, 393 
Middle Atlantic._............ 8, 159, 929 6, 798, 052 +20.0 8, 610, 644 7, 555, 312 
East North Central__......-- 4, 251, 773 7, 144, 092 —40.4 4, 685, 489 5, 152, 951 
West North Central_......__- 2, 028, 109 1, 929, 607 +51 932, 114 2, 516, 458 
South Atlantic..............- 3, 488, 271 3, 407, 574 +2.4 | 11, 251, 240 1, 636, 627 
East South Central_.....__- 797, 744 499, 606 +59. 7 978, 800 724, 161 
West South Central_....._._- 2, 252, 685 1, 442, 663 +56. 1 2, 601, 012 935, 380 
J 2 er ee 494, 053 787, 800 —37.3 839, 064 832, 811 
POR a chinbtbabsboutidddeanten 4, 197, 718 3, 250, 220 +29. 2 4, 206, 891 4, 012, 757 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction 
repairs (estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division - 
er- Per- 
—— July 1935 | centage ee July 1935 | centage 
change change 
eel $23, 913, 733 |$22, 207,805 | +7.7 |$87, 770,177 |$74, 207,567 | +18.3 
New England............... 2, 728,037 | 2,196,564 | +24.2) 6,718,945 | 5,570,255 | +20.6 
Middle Atlantic............. 7, 221,405 | 7,345, 667 —1.7 | 23,991,978 | 21,699,031 | +10.6 
East North Central... -...-- 3, 518,983 | 3,676,315 | —4.3 | 12,456,245 | 15,973,358 | —22.0 
West North Central_......-- 1, 481, 338 1, 602, 016 —7.5 4, 441, 561 , 048,081 | —26. & 
South Atlantic. ............. 3, 424, 574 2, 811,926 | +21.8 | 18, 164, 085 7, 856, 127 |+-131. 2 
East South Central_._....-- 677, 491 633,466 | +6.9 | 2,454, 1, 857, 233 | +32. 1 
West South Central__.....-- 1, 267, 460 931, 780 | +36.0 | 6,121,157 | 3,309,823 | +84.9 
pS RS ST ee ee $21,915 434, 443 | +89.2 2, 155, 032 2, 055, 054 +4.9 
Fe asitinsin cd areontenieetiniamenntl 2, 772,530 | 2,575,628 | +7.6 | 11, 267,139 | 9,838,605 | +14 























Building activity normally tapers off at this season of the year. 
This year, however, there were increases in all types of construction. 
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The total permit valuation increased 18.3 percent, with 7 of the, 
geographic divisions showing gains. The value of new resi entia| 
buildings increased 1.5 percent. Only 2 divisions, the East Nort}, 
Central and the Mountain, showed decreases in this type of cop. 
struction. The value of new nonresidential buildings increase, 
almost 50 percent over July. This increase was brought about |: rgely 
by gains in the value of contracts awarded for Federal buildings, th. 
_ most notable of which was an award for the new Interior Department 
Building in Washington, D. C., to cost nearly $10,000,000. Indicated 
expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs eed in 6 of 
the 9 geographic divisions. 

The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the number of 
families provided for in such dwellings for which permits were issued 
in 748 identical cities during July and August 1935, is shown in table 
4, by type of dwelling. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
748 Identical Cities, July and August 1935 
































Number of families Percentage 
provided for Estimated cost chance 
Kind of dwelling 
August July August July Num- | Ft f 
1935 1935 1935 1935 ber | male 
Be Wald, ~. tah o canon cbetae 7, 207 7,201 | $27,511,314 | $26, 613, 187 +0. 1 +34 
a ee + ee 5, 437 4,772 | 22,548,384 | 20,011,125 | +13.9 +127 
REE sith erecinc wings 414 443 1, 069, 630 1, 265, 116 —6.5 | —15.5 
Multifamily 3.227 3ooo 72 oe 2TTTT2TTT 1, 356 1,986 | 3,893,300| 5,336,946 | —31.7| —27.1 





ee a aney ay 2 oem ee wi with stores. 

A pronounced gain in the number of families provided for and in 
the estimated cost of 1-family dwellings was shown in August. This 
increase, however, was partly offset by declines in the number and 
estimated cost of 2-family and multifamily dwellings. 


Comparisons with Year Ago, by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 5 compares the estimated cost of new residential buildings; 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs; 
and of total building construction in 742 identical cities having 4 
population of 10,000 or over, in August 1935, with the cost of the 
corresponding types of buildings in the same month of last year. 
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Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 742 Identical Cities, 
August 1934 and August 1935 








New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 





Geographic division 


- August Percentage| August August | Percent- 


age 
change 1935 change 





All divisions $8, 917, 617 +207. 6 ’ +77.6 


New England +63. 9 , 810, +4. 8 
Middle Atlantic 2, 999. +172. 2 +24.9 
East North Central 4, 168, +248. 0 +35. 2 
West North Central +148, 4 927 —31.4 
South Atlantic 3, 488, +264. 3 +418. 5 
East South Central +737. 4 +17.6 
West South Central +256. 8 +243.0 
Mountain +323. 9 +127.0 
+352. 4 +-60. 7 





























Additions, alterations, and repairs Total construction 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 





Geographic division 
Percent- August August 


August August age 
1934 change 1934 


All divisions $15, 432, 851 


New England..........-... 1, 706, 934 
Middle Atlantic : 5, 809, 445 
East North Central 2, 205, 402 
West North Central ‘ 784, 513 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central. .....- 








oo 
: 


$44, 632. 824 
793,977. 
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The estimated cost of new residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in August was more than three times as great as in the 
same month of last year. Permit valuations for residential build- 
ings amounted to more than $27,000,000, compared with less than 
$9,000,000 during August 1934. Large gains were also reported for 
new nonresidential buildings and for additions, alterations, and 
repairs. The gain in total construction amounted to nearly $43,000- 


000 or more than 95 percent. All nine geographic divisions shared 
in the upturn. 
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Table 6 shows, by type of dwelling, the number and estimated 
cost of new family-dwelling units provided in residential buildings 


for which permits were issued in 742 identical cities in August 19%4 
and August 1935. 




















Table 6.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
742 Identical Cities, August 1934 and August 1935 

| aled — 

er + my Estimated cost Percentage change 
Kind of dwelling | a 
August August August August Estimated 

1935 1934 1935 1934 Number . — 
eee aaa be 7,117 2, 545 | $27,181,092 | $8,864,482] 4179.6 | +206, 
he i ha EE as 5, 344 | 1,926 | 22,213,587] 7,061,672 $177.5} +2145 
ae 414 146 1, 069, 630 409, 870 +183. 6 +161,0 
Multifamily *.._.........-- 1, 359 473 | 3,897,875 | 1,392, 940 +187. 3 | +179.8 




















1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Over 7,000 family-dwelling units were provided in new dwellings 
for which permits were issued in August 1935. In August 1934 only 
2,500 dwelling units were provided. Increases occurred in all types 
of housekeeping dwellings. 

Table 7 shows the number and cost of buildings for which permits 
were issued during the first half of 1935 in the metropolitan areas of 
58 of the larger cities of the United States. The data shown in this 
table were collected from cities, towns, and townships having a 
population of 1,000 or over. 


Table 7.—Building Construction in 58 Metropolitan Districts, First Half of 1935 






































Additions, alter- 
New residential | New nonresiden- ’ ‘otal 
buildings tial buildings |  *#ons, and : 

Metropolitan district Pease 

Num- Num- Num- Num- — 

ber Cost her Cost ber Cost ber Cost 
ee. ee 41 | $181,227 | 313 | $211,862 | 308 | $261,195 | 752 | $604, 284 
(RNa tee 94 | 695,900 | 192 | 394,619 | 1,795 | 858,919 | 2,081 | 1,949, 438 
I i i ae 196 | 4,522,444 | 182 374, 015 905 556, 210 | 1, 283 | 5, 452, 669 
Baltimore, Md_...........__- 426 | 1,314,793 | 361 | 1,207,240 | 3,563 | 2,073,235 | 4,350 | 4, 595, 268 
eS ie 22 59,750 | 931 685,067 | 2,348 648,845 | 2,463 | 1, 393, 662 
aa AR alll 618 | 3,991, 485 |1, 117 | 7,732,485 | 5,662 | 4,046,774 | 7,397 |15, 770, 744 
Bridgeport, Conn........______ 102 | 453,750 | 171 | 147,623 | 324 | 260,914) 597 | 871, 287 
Buffalo, N. Y.....-..--........| 104 | 442,570 | 353 | 1,042,506 | 1,131 | 594,386 | 1,588 | 2, 079, 462 
Canton, Ohio................. 18 72,975 | 103 88,333 | 325 73,460} 446 | 234,768 
Ch i os Sa 342 | 2,357, 391 |1,051 | 6, 135,399 | 3,622 | 4,174,007 | 5,015 (12, 666, 797 
Ci TRE Pero 299 | 1,979,200 | 483 | 1,577,924 | 2,092 | 1,176,460 | 2,874 | 4,733, 5% 
Cleveland, Ohio........___ 260 | 4,254,634 | 490 913, 640 | 1,647 | 1,057,596 | 2,397 | 6, 225,870 
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Table 7.—Building Construction in 58 Metropolitan Districts, First Half of 1935— 
Continued 
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Metropolitan district 


New residential 
uildings 


New nonresiden- 
tial buildings 





Additions, alter- 
ations, and 
repairs 












Num- 





_ 


Columbus, Ohio....-.--------- 
Dallas, TexX.-.----------------- 
Dayton, Ohio.......-.--------- 
Denver, Colo.......--.-------- 
Detroit, Mich.....-..-......--- 
Fort Wayne, Ind............-.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich......-..-. 
Hartiord, Giiliinesc<ecesenssese 
ee ee ee 
Kansas City, Kans. and Mo... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Lowell-Lawrence, Mass-.....-- 
Memphis, Tenm.............-.. 
Pe 
Milwaukee, Wis_..---- Ss ial meow 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn- -- 
New Haven, Conn...........-- 
Now Orie@tit, Bitisc 2 cnccccs-s- 
New York, N.Y 

ae 
Oklahoma City, Okla.......--.- 
Peoria, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa._.---- aidtnateul 
ll 
Portland, Oreg.........-- 
Providence, R. I 
a ee 
a SE 
=, as 
St. Louis, Mo 
Salt Lake Cit 
San Antonio, Tex.............. 
San Diego, Calif ee Se 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. - 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... 
ae 


: odiell 


Worcester, Mass_.............-. 





Youngstown, Ohio... ..- “ See 


guzpereee=s 
SRSESSEST 


ERSESNERS RSE: 
SSBSSlSassss 


BeeR3 
S3828825 








203, 081 
1, 816, 512 
23, 339, 581 
1, 345, 170 
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' Data from outside reporters not yet comparable. 


Construction from Public Funds 


THe value of awards for Federal construction projects during 


August amounted to over $168,000,000, an increase of approximately 
$51,000,000 as compared with the previous month. Data concerning 
the value of contracts awarded and force-account work started during 
the months of July and August 1935 for Federal construction projects 
financed from Public Works Administration funds, regular govern- 
mental appropriations, and Works Progress Administration funds are 


shown in table 8, by type of construction. 
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The new Works Program just getting under way registered awards 
for approximately $156,000,000 during the 2 months of July and 
August. The old Public Works Program accounted for about 
398,000,000, and awards from regular governmental appropriations 
amounted to over $31,000,000. 

Among the more important construction projects for which awards 
were made during the month were: For a hospital building at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to cost over $1,300,000; for a county jail in the 
Borough of the Bronx, New York City, to cost over $750,000; for a 
grade-crossing elimination at Mariners Harbor, Elm Park, N. Y., to 
cost over $600,000; for a high school at Olean, N. Y., to cost over 
$750,000; for a garbage dispoval plant in New York City to cost over 
$1,100,000; for a sewage treatment plant at Cleveland, Ohio, to cost 
nearly $830,000; for a waterworks project at Eureka, Calif., to cost 
over $500,000; for sewers and sewage plant in Los Angeles County to 
cost over $2,500,000; for a water system in the Santa Clara Water 
Conservation District to cost over $500,000; for a power house in the 
Loup River Public Power and Irrigation District in Nebraska to cost 
over $600,000; for the construction of a dam in the Mississippi River 
near Genoa, Wis., to cost over $2,000,000; for the construction of a 
lock in the Mississippi River near LeClaire, Iowa, to cost over 
$1,100,000; for the construction of a dam in the Mississippi River 
near Burlington, Iowa, to cost over $2,500,000; for the construction 
of a lock in the Mississippi River near New Boston, IIl., to cost 
nearly $1,900,000; for the construction of a pier in Black Rock Channel 
near Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y., to cost over $1,600,000; for the 
construction of a lock in the Mississippi River near Red Wing, Minn., 
to cost $2,168,000; and for the construction of a lock and dam in the 
Allegheny River near Mosgrove, Pa., to cost over $1,800,000. 

The value of public-building and highway-construction awards, 
financed wholly by appropriations by the States, as reported by the 
various State governments for August 1934 and July and August 
1935, is given in table 9, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 9.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards 
Financed Wholly by State Funds 











































=—=_=_= 
Value of awards for public Value of awards for highway 
buildings construction 
Geographic division i — 
August | July August August - | Augns 
1935 | 1935 1934 1935 | July 1985 | 
ON ee ae $491, 378 |$553, 503 |$1, 407, 527 |/$5, 687, 335 |$8, 902,774 |$i1, 570, 4 
New England...............------.---- 38,846 | 39,514] 77,064 || 120,137} 180,795! sz. 
Middle Atlantic..................--.---- 220, 604 | 165, 108 518, 370 66, 466 770,727 | 1, 1467 
East North Central...........-....---- 45,450 | 307,774 | 334,578 || 635,295 | 166,815 | 3) 038. ’ 
West North Central_.........-...-.-.-- 87,379 | 28, 366 155, 446 424, 403 245,053 | 1, 199 
a eee 30, 805 3, 120 117, 129 || 1,201,052 383, 627 
East South Central. ---_-.......-...---- 27, 300 0 5, 680 574, 429 422,034 04. 30 
West South Central__...........-.-..---- 36, 261 0 188, 475 || 1,089, 324 475,011 | 3,615,379 
dl tatabitniccinedecotcooceus 1, 733 5, 449 5, 801 75, 050 43, 093 37, 
Bh acitivatdistiantneservcnsevtiiitns 0| 4,172 4,984 || 1,501,179 | 6,215,619 | 1, 601 ty 








All 


The value of contracts for both types of construction decreased at 8 


sharply as compared with the previous month and with the corr. 
sponding month of the preceding year. 
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1, 570, 37 
my Food Prices in September 1935 
1, 146,71 
3, 038, 87 
1, 199, 9 
164, 89 
94, 30 
3, 615, 3 
137, 34 
1, 601, 733 


FyETAIL prices of food continued moderately upward during 
September. The index of retail prices of 48 foods combined 
1913 = 100.0) rose from 123.1 on August 27 to 124.0 on September 24, 
un increase of eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

All food groups except meats and beverages shared in the advance, 
but a sharp increase of 7.2 percent in the price of eggs was the prin- 
ipal factor contributing to the rise of the composite index. Al- 
though egg prices characteristically advance at this time of year, 
prices were higher in September than at the corresponding season of 
any year since 1930. 

Fruit and vegetable prices, which from April through August de- 
lined steadily, rose 2.3 percent in September. This increase was 
due chiefly to an advance of 5.6 percent for potatoes, the most im- 
portant item in the group. Prices of potatoes were higher in 13 of 
the 14 cities covered in the New England and Middle Atlantic areas. 
Orange prices advanced 5.8 percent during the month and were higher 
han at any other pricing period in the current year. They are, 
owever, 6.8 percent lower than in September a year ago. A gain of 
1.9 percent for bananas was the only other increase in the group. 
Decreases of from 3.1 percent to 4.3 percent were reported for five 
items—onions, canned tomatoes, canned corn, prunes, and navy 
beans. Relatively smaller declines were shown for cabbage and 
anned peas. Prices of raisins and canned pork and beans remained 
unchanged. 

In the cereals group, wheat flour showed the only price increase, 
2.7 percent. There were no changes reported for rice and wheat 
cereal, and decreases for other items ranged from one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent for bread to 1.2 percent for corn flakes. The group as a whole 
rose eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

An average rise of seven-tenths of 1 percent for dairy products was 
accounted for by increases for butter and cheese of 3.2 and 1.2 percent, 
respectively. This advance was partly offset by a fall of five-tenths of 
1 percent for evaporated milk and a decline of three-tenths of 1 percent 
for fresh milk, delivered. The decrease in the average price of fresh 
milk was caused by a decline of 16.5 percent in St. Louis. 
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A rise of 1.0 percent for fats and oils was due to continued price 
advances for all items in the group except oleomargarine, whic) 
remained unchanged. 

Lower prices for sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, and pork 
chops caused the meat-group index to recede two-tenths of 1 percent. 
The largest price changes in the group were increases, 4.0 percent fo; 
canned salmon and 3.7 percent for leg of lamb. The price of sliced 
bacon, which has been rising steadily since the beginning of the year, 
continued the advance in September. Plate beef and hens also showed 
higher prices. There were no changes reported for chuck roast and 
sliced ham. 

Reduced prices of coffee in 42 of the cities covered caused a decline 
of 1.6 percent in the average price. The index for the beverage group 
as a whole fell six-tenths of 1 percent. Cocoa showed an increase and 
tea a decrease. 

Sugar prices moved upward three-tenths of 1 percent. Molasses 
was lower. No change was reported for corn sirup or strawberry 
preserves. An average increase of two-tenths of 1 percent was shown 
for the sugar and sweets group. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Average Retail Cost of 48 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 


September and August 1935 and September 1934 












































& Percentage change, Sept. 24, 
Index (2818= 160.0) 1935, compared with— 
Article 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Sept. 24 | Sept. 10 | Aug. 27!| Sept. 25 | Sept. 10 | Aug. 27 | Sept. 25 
Pepe Rell tying Sea PO ata 124. 0 123.9 123.1 116.4 +0.1 +0.8 +f 
Cereals and bakery products..|  151.3{ 151.2] 150.1 151.7 +.1 +8) -2 
eS SS ee 163. 4 163.9 163. 8 131.7 —.3 —.2 +24. 1 
Dairy products................ 106. 1 106, 2 105. 3 105.3 —-.1 +.7 +.8 
, en ee eee 116. 2 113.6 108. 4 102. 0 +2.3 +7.2 +13.9 
Fruits and vegetables__.....--.- 102. 9 103. 1 100. 5 114.3 —.2 +2.3 —10.0 
ancl attieestiinineniiebinating 95. 0 95. 0 95. 6 98. 0 +.1 —.6 —31 
I aire nla ert neahitnints 125. 8 125. 4 124. 6 91.3 +.3 +1.0 +37.1 
Sugar and sweets.--....-..-...- 112.5 112.3 112.3 109.7 +.2 +.2 +2.5 
! Revised to allow for an increase from 2 percent to 3 percent in the Illinois sales tax, effective July |, 1935. 


The important changes in retail food prices in August and Septem- 
ber 1935 are indicated in table 1. This table gives the index nun- 
bers for the 8 major groups of food purchased by wage earners in the 
51 cities covered by the surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The table also compares current prices with the level prevailing 01 
September 25, 1934. 

There are now 48 foods included in the retail-food-price index. 
Six commodities were added on May 21. They are cocoa, lard con- 
pound, salad oil, corn sirup, molasses, and strawberry preserves. A! 
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hat time three new commodity groups were introduced. These are 
sts and oils, beverages, and sugar and sweets. These groups replaced 
he “miscellaneous” group. The commodities indicated by an aster- 
. in table 2 are those included in the index. Prices are being col- 
ected on 39 additional foods, which are to be included in a new 
yeneral index. 

Average prices of these 87 commodities for 51 large cities combined 
re shown in table 2. This table compares average prices in Septem- 
her with those for the previous month, and for September 1934. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 


September and August 1935 and September 1934 


[* Indicates commodities included in index number] 





























1935 1934 
Article 
Sept. 24 | Sept. 10 | Aug. 271| Sept. 25 
Cereal foods: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ee white, wheat.....-- cecwesecncwsecescceces nae > : > : a . : 

a Ee a Bases . » " . 
ee a 7.6 7.7 7.7 7.1 
a Sl 8.3 8.4 8.4 8.4 
*Wheat cereal.....................-.--..-28-02z. package-- 24.7 24.7 24.7 24. 2 
A adilichioccncs6 abeknonccemenqsleaceses pound. 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 
en hahcucncetincediibneceonell 15. 5 15. 6 15. 6 15.8 

TE SS eareaee 24-0z. package-- 10.3 10.3 Dl Midatindieds 

Bakery products: 
— TM, WORE. ... nc ccecc cnn cecene-oesee “wae 3 e3 3 ae 
Rl cance dnkinnenccooganeivnimmnasiel wae ‘ \ ' ‘ 
Bread, whole Co ee = as os A . as 
i 2.) ) Sk cccmnadenguubacenge “a ‘ ; 
- eee DL Mudiadtpconcbdhnccesuscovenecosrones em 17.8 17.7 Sk 
Beef: 

en Bos, ae nhndnipngobuanuaanekal  —_— 40.3 40.7 40.9 34.6 
Ts dh a, tancamaendisecwangn ee 36. 5 36.9 37.0 30.7 
aso co cn inh debp queens cont napéied do.... 29.8 30. 0 30. 1 24.6 
— + « BR RE 2 Se Sees epee . 23. 4 23.4 23. 4 18.5 
th at, noch ah dttescyinadutenecrense 16. 1 16. 2 16.0 11.9 

. ate Dt Tl ctenpsuatiaat toc ceogdbanakenangnantel ices 23.8 23.8 . |S errs 
amb: 

ne de Jase oa odetemnboasoesl ions 28.3 28. 2 27.3 25. 2 

tt fa dtinacnctabahhancschoveeimese set do... 35. 6 35. 5 34. 6 32.7 

tc tenendhocdepeknatnstnins aes anae ican 13.8 13. 6 13.0 10.7 
. ee OS SS SSS SE ee ae 22.3 22.2 21.3 18.5 
or 

Rae SP Cae ate 39. 1 38.9 39. 5 28.5 

nn se cwateenneenedl 33. 1 33. 2 33. 4 23. 5 
. = eS SSeS Seagmeniseante tesa 7 do... 46.3 46. 2 45. 8 34.9 

TTT, Se TAS et PA do... 40.9 40. 6 th ae 
*Ham, sliced. 1 enogianeannanel on 53.1 53.3 53.1 43.0 

Ham, whole_.........- ee — a 34.7 34.9 34. 6 26.0 

hE TI EE IF a ere eas do-.-.- 26.3 26. 5 26.3 17.5 

Vash ee mmnnnewnnnncencccewenencenennnneccauenonee et 30. 0 30. 0 29.8 22.1 
. ao a Oe SR aA do.... 39.1 39. 1 38. 0 32.6 
oultry 
1 ee EE ees do...- 29.5 29. 6 29. 0 25. 6 
, canned: 
I SONS ons wc ccccababsasnbonss 16-02. can... 13.4 13.4 13.3 13.9 
D eel do...-. 23. 6 23. 2 22.7 21.3 
airy products 
SS SS ee a pound. 32.4 32.3 31.4 32.3 
A ag gee RMOR RAR FON 25.7 =e nt 24.2 
ik, fresh, grade A, “delivered _- See uart.. 11.7 11. il. 11.6 
*Milk, evaporated ...................-......- jdiicon can... 6.9 6.9 “7.0 6.8 
A a \% pint. 14.0 14.1 14.1 14.3 
eps. wij cipmennnnnnnnnennnanenonen ones dozen. 40.1 39. 2 37.4 35.2 
ats and oils: 

ERR ee pound... 22.2 22.1 21.8 14.7 
eae ler a eae Rt do.... 16.8 16.8 16.7 12.3 
*Vegetable lard substitute.......................--- do.... 22.6 22.6 22. 5 19.3 
LAR do.... 19. 2 19. 2 19. 2 14.3 
._ «| ij) Ses RR SGE re pint... 25. 6 25. 6 gy Wht iad 


, A alles to allow for an increase from 2 percent to 3 percent in the Illinois sales tax, effective July 1, 
24361—35——_ 17 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combine, 





September and August 1935 and September 1934 


[* Indicates commodities included in index number] 


























1935 
Article 
Sept. 24 | Sept. 10 | Aug. 
Fruits, fresh: Cents Cents Cent 

Sl cindsiehietiamtennnneiciaasadadanieenedanean-naied pound. 4.5 4.8 { 
Le ee eee a ee ee dozen_. 22.0 21.8 21 

a Petts ae Be ERE «SEIS 6 hE LR oe 20.3 $1.4 33 
4 ES PE a eae do... 34.5 34. 5 32. 

Vegetables, fresh: 

A ag EL Sie Aa Eat REMMI TS pound. 7.9 8.6 8 
si ERS a I RS SETI a | ae 2.6 2.7 2.1 

ee ee eee ae ee een ok bunch__ 4.5 4.6 { 

nn kines stalk__ 9.3 9.5 i) 

EE SEE eT oe a STO eS h re 8.0 8.3 ‘ 
NE A CEE EH pound... 3.7 3.7 3 
9 RE a Sti al a a A Stared: 6 1.7 1.7 l 

ALE LEGER do..-. 3.5 4.0 1 

a a oasmaiaitie i ao 8.2 8.4 7 

Fruits, canned: 
EE See ee eee no. 24 can- 19.8 19.8 19 

nn i AE, Tas ieee niksdbisiiieenil a 23.0 22.9 22. 

8 SS SS EES CSR seer , “a 22.8 22.8 22 

Vegetables, canned: 
EES a ae Ree Oe ae a no. 2 can... 26.0 26. 0 25 

OSE 7 SR PORE) See ae 11.6 11.7 1] 
«2 EPS te PO een et 16-0z. can... 7.0 7.0 7 
RE SS | Se eres no. 2 can._ 12.4 12.5 12 
~  . . &. SER 2 SS eR Re do_... 16.8 16.8 17 
ye RM at a Fs a aa aera do.. 9.6 9.8 10 

Fruits, dried: 

ET SE achat nD INI: ac pound 16.1 16.2 1fi, 
<i (RT I a ET PR ar 10.7 11.0 11. 
ps RRR KER SERRE ee SRY AY 15-0z. package. 9.8 9.9 9. 

Vegetables, dried: 

EE I dhiend ocbcptbencouitcésentvubiell pound. 8.2 8.2 8. 

>. -chish buipinetdktthinacedebed ics Lisscs ee ee 9.8 9.8 9 
_ 3 SSS TSS Soares bie ac dienes @e.... 5.9 6.0 6 

Sugar and sweets: 
SI oe ntigthitinhatsndics ccunabimaecs do... 5.9 5.8 5. 
eo SR ES ee Tee 24-02. can... 13.7 13.7 13 
. ara aa ey See eer 18-02. can_- 14.0 14.0 14 
*Strawberry preserves. -........................- pound_. 20.8 20.8 20. 
Beverages: 
TEE. .cacee PE SS 2.0 eee Le ee oe 8-oz. can__ 10.7 10.8 10. 
_ -_ ae ee +. ere pound... 24.9 24.9 25. 
I Pe a eee ae do.... 73.9 73. 7 73. 
Miscellaneous foods: 

Chocolate, unsweetened _................- 8-oz. package-- 18.9 19.7 20. 

Re ete AR ae RR ean \% pint_- 17.0 17.0 17. 

EP ee ee .-pound-. 22.0 22.2 22. 

(ds PEF SRE? Tea 06..<. 4.3 4.3 4. 

EE ER SES 10%-oz. can-_- 8.2 &. 2 8. 
So RE eS. fee ae 1346-0z. can_. 8.4 8.4 8. 





1 Revised to allow for an increase from 2 percent to 3 percent in the Illinois sales tax, effective July |, 1%. 


Details by Regions and Cities 
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Retait prices of food have been collected recently from sever! 
cities in addition to the 51 from which reports have been secure 
regularly by the Bureau for many years. The present report include 
data from two additional cities: Wichita, Kans., and Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 


The current advance in retail food prices was general throughol! 
the country. Price increases were recorded for 40 of the 53 reportilf 
cities, ranging from one-tenth of 1 percent in Kansas City to 2) 
percent in Jacksonville and Charleston, S. C. 
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Cincinnati and Birmingham reported no change in the general 
price level. The decrease of 2.3 percent reported for St. Louis was 
the result of a drop of 16.5 percent in the average price of fresh 
milk, delivered. In the other cities, there were relatively smaller 
decreases ranging from one-tenth of 1 percent in Milwaukee, Denver, 
and Portland (Maine), to 1.9 percent in Memphis. 

Percentage changes in food prices for all of the reporting cities for 
specified dates in 1935 and 1934 are given in table 3. 








Table 3.—Percentages of Change in the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by 
Cities 


Sept. 24, 1935, Compared with Sept. 10 and Aug. 27, 1935, and Sept. 25, 1934 

























































Percentage change Percentage change 
‘ Sept. 24, 1935, Sept. 24, 1935, 
compared with— compared with— 

City and regional area 1935 1934 City and regional area 1935 1934 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 

10 27 25 10 27 25 

51 cities combined...........-- +0.1) +0.8} +6.6 || West North Central—Contd. 

ss SS _---| +.7| +1.2] +7.5 

New England: .. * =a +.2) —.3) (1) 
aS ee ee +.1) +1.1| +7.0 || South Atlantic: 

DE phidandHasocniabnd +.1) +11] +5.8 4 SS +1.6| +1.6) +8.3 
yf ea +1.6) +2.4) +5.1 PE pitiiccntactcss« +. 5) +1.2) +8.9 
Manchester............... +.1) +.9) +7.4 Charleston, 8. C____-_- _--| +.6) +2. 5|+12.0 
Sf EE, ee +.4) +1.2! +3.9 CE +.4) +2.5) +8.7 
Portland, Maine_......._- —.7] —. 1) +5.5 ss eararearss +.1) +.7]) +9.6 
oi, 0 See —. 6) +1.1) +5.2 +.1) +.9) +8.1 

Middle Atlantic: Savannah_...__. sb bineiiasly +1.2) +2.3]) +8.7 
ps ST Sa aS —. 2; +1.5| +6.7 Washington, D. C_........| —.1]| +.3) +88 
Netecabdbtes cocmeoces .2| +.6) +6.1 || East South Central: 
ge. SOS +. 2) +1.2) +5.5 Birmingham -_--....-..-.--- —.1 .0| +3.8 
Philadelphia. ............. —.3) +.5) +44 GE +.2) +1.9] +9.7 
, £8 32S —. 1) +15) +6.8 ES ee —1.7| —1.9) +5.5 
TG LER —. 1) +2.0) +6.7 sae +.2}| +1.7) +6.6 
RE SS —. 1) +1.3| +5.2 || West South Central: 

East North Central: et SSS Se —.3) +1.4) +45 

A —.7| —1.1) +9.3 ae _--| +.9] +1.6) +5.2 
oa LE +.3 . 0|+12. 6 |, | eas —.8} —.6) +46 
ClOsh ante d becncncce +.3) +1.5) +9.6 New Orleans. ...........-- +.9}) +1.5) +85 
0s EE ER +3 +.3) +9.4 Oklahoma City-------.--- Oo +.5) & 
pl IM ESE —.3| +1.0) +9.0 || Mountain: 
Indianapolis..............- +.1) —.2) +9.9 RE cod Mba conthwasses +.2) —.3) +3.6 
Milwaukee Bi cemepaen .Oo| —.1) +89 Tea —.1} —.1| +69 
gC! AS +.3) +1.2/+11.3 Salt Lake City............ +. 5) +1.2) +8.2 
Springfield, TMl..........._- —.6| —.7\|+12.6 || Pacific: 

West North Central: Los Angeles..............-. +1. 4) +2.2) +3.9 
Kansas City.............- +. +.1) +4.6 Portiend, Oreg..........-- +.6) +.7) +3.3 
Minneapolis............... +.2) +.9) 46.5 San Francisco. ............ +. 6) +1.3) +3.9 
| 4 ie SRS +.1]) +.5) +7.6 EP ET +.6) +.8) +45 
i RR —2.3) —2.3) +6.5 



































‘Not available. 


Retail Food Prices, 1929 to September 1935 


Rerai prices of food on September 24, 1935, were 6.6 percent 
above the level of September 1934. Price changes were greatest for 
articles in the meats and fats and oils groups. Meat prices are 24.1 
percent and fats and oils 37.7 percent higher than a year ago. Rela- 
tively smaller increases were reported for eggs, dairy products, and 
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sugar and sweets. The greatest price decrease registered Ca 
year was 10.0 percent for fruits and vegetables. Beverages {e|| 3 
percent and cereals were two-tenths of 1 percent lower than a year ago, 

In September 1935 foods were generally lower in price than during 
the corresponding month of 1929. Decreases from the Septembe, 
1929 level range from 5.3 percent for fats and oils to 45.6 percent fo, 
fruits and vegetables. The index for prices of all foods showed , 
decline of 22.9 percent between September 15, 1929, and Septembe; 
24, 1935. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of food in 51 large cities 
combined from 1929 to date are shown by commodity groups jp 
table 4. The accompanying chart shows the trend in the retail cost 
of all food and of the commodity groups—cereals and bakery prod. 
ucts, meats, dairy products, and fruits and vegetables from January 
15, 1929, to September 24, 1935, inclusive. 


Table 4. 





Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 48 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 1929-35, Inclusive ! 


[1913 = 100.0] 



































Cereals a 
: an [= noon f Nand’ | Bever-| Fats | Sura 
Year and month bakery | Meats; prod- | Eggs . z and and 
foods vege- ages bee 
prod- ucts tables Oils | sweets 
ucts 
ES Fe 156.7 | 164.1) 188.4] 148.6] 142.0] 172.6] 151.9| 132.4 124. ¢ 
SE SST een 147.1 | 158.0] 175.8} 136.5 | 118.8] 179.9] 131.4] 124.7 117. 
i ee ae 121.3 | 135.9! 147.0] 114.6 91.9 | 126.6] 1141 101.3 108.9 
NE GRASS PET ae 102.1 | 121.1 116.0 96. 6 78.8 | 106.6 | 103.2 75.1 98, 3 
SRR STE YG. 99.7} 126.6) 102.7 94.6 75.6 | 116.6 93. 1 70. 2 104. | 
| RSE “eee ee 110.8} 147.9} 117.1] 102.2 86.7 | 121.9 96. 0 80. 0 107.9 
1984 
ES eae 116.8 | 151.6} 133.8] 105.4 99.4 | 117.4 97.5 89.7 109.6 
a rae 116.4 | 151.7] 131.7) 105.3} 102.0] 1143 98. 0 91.3) 109.7 
1935 
ES ESSE eee ee 115.9 151.1 123. 7 109. 7 110.1 107.2} 101.3 100. 0 107. ( 
ON eS eer eee 118.5 | 151.2} 132.3] 112.3} 109.0] 107.6} 101.2) 1046 105.4 
p 8 Oe, eee 120.3} 151.3 | 137.9} 1144] 1087] 1083) 101.3 107.5 105. 4 
S| RE ice ees 122.0} 150.9} 140.1] 117.3} 111.6] 110.4] 101.0]! 109.6 105.7 
GEREN PULTE ae ae 122.3} 151.0! 1440] 1168] 101.4] 113.0] 101.4 112.0 107.2 
SN El wediintsstbacnenesy 121.7 | 151.1] 149.6] 113.3 84.6 | 117.7] 100.2! 114.0! 1057 
NS A Eee 121.7 | 151.3 | 149.8] 112.4 81.1 122. 0 99.6 | 114.8 105.8 
RRM ate egies onaes: 124.1} 151.3} 151.7] 115.8 84.0 | 130.3 98.9 | 115.8 107.1 
ore Sieve dive Ieahei gancapieiial 125.2} 151.1 154.3 114.4 87.2 136. 0 98.8 116. 2 107 | 
gg SS ee eee dro 124. 5 151.2 155. 1 110.7 91.6 132. 7 98.0 116.3 108. 6 
yg PSE Oa 124.0} 152.3} 157.0} 108.7 92.7 127.2 97.4 116.2 110.2 
ES A SS Sia” 123.8 | 151.2] 160.2} 107.4 92.7 | 125.0 97.5 | 116.9 110.2 
i ibckhachmancnsniach 123.0} 150.7] 159.3 106.5 93.3 | 122.6 96.8 | 117.0 110.3 
| SR: 121.8 | 150.7] 156.3 104.9 94.8] 119.8 96.5} 117.3| 1119 
July 16 *.................... 121.7 | 150.7) 157.1 | 104.4] 97.4] 117.0] 96.4) 117.9] IIL8 
a 121.3 150.7 157.2 104. 6 100. 0 110, 2 96. 1 118.3 lIL8 
ns ccplathlncs niin nip ceed 122.3} 150.6] 161.6) 106.2] 104.3) 106.1 95.9 | 121.8 111.7 
FS | eee 123.1 | 150.1} 163.8 | 105.3] 108.4) 100.5 95.6 | 124.6 112.3 
TG. I, aitvntinnsisinesinme cieaanal 123.9} 151.2] 163.9 | 106.2} 113.6} 103.1 95.0 | 125.4 112.3 
Gi Bi iirc nentpadianindnitiiins 124.0) 151.3) 163.4! 106.1| 116.2! 102.9 95.0 | 125.8 112.5 
| | 





1 The number of commodities was increased from 42 to 48 on May 21, 1935. 
) parent to allow for an increase from 2 percent to 3 percent in the Illinios sales tax, effective July 


"3 Corrected. 
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Food Prices in the Third Quarter of 1935 





Tue former practice of publishing quarterly in this report det ailej 
price data for commodities by cities has been discontinued. —\Lie. 
ographed copies of these prices will be furnished upon request. 







Food Prices in Hawaii 


Retalt prices of 41 foods on the first of each month have been eo). 
lected for Hawaii since February 1, 1930, and are shown separately 
for Honolulu and other localities in the islands. 

No commodity weightings are available for Hawaii, hence jo 
weighted indexes have been computed. In order to show changes jy 
the retail prices of 41 foods combined, unweighted indexes, based op 


puted for Honolulu and other localities. 
each reporting period is a simple average of the relative prices (193(- 
100.0) of the 41 foods reported for that date. 

Unweighted indexes for Honolulu and other localities in Hawaii by 
months since February 1930 are shown in table 5. 










Table 5.—Unweighted Indexes of Average Retail Prices of 41 Foods in Hawaii 


Feb. 1, 1930, to Sept. 1, 1935, Inclusive 
[1930= 100.0] 










































Honolulu Other localities 
1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 193 

January...--- 81. 34 | 77.73 | 74.41 | 87.06 | 96.20 |..__..- 80.20 | 77.93 | 73.76 | 86.05 | 95.01 |___.... 
February -_..| 83.48-| 77.67 | 73.07 | 85.94 | 94.45 |101.13 | 79.70 | 77.33 | 71.63 | 85.53 | 93.68 | 101.12 
March___._.- 85. 24 | 79.71 | 72.32 | 86.00 | 93.29 {100.93 | 82.17 | 77.95 | 70.18 | 84.54 | 92.97 | 100.78 
April_.........| 86.91 | 80.49 | 72.77 | 85.11 | 91.28 |101.01 | 84.16 | 78.02 | 69.87 | 84.76 | 91.84 | 101.8% 

fo 89. 31 | 80.13 | 73.30 | 83.09 | 91.65 |101.58 | 85.34 | 78.05 | 71.09 | 83.47 | 91.55 | 102.31 
pe 88.70 | 80.49 | 73.69 | 81.75 | 90.99 |101.46 | 85.23 | 77.87 | 72.12 | 81.97 | 91.79 | 101.97 
, eRe 87.35 | 81.07 | 74.66 | 77.96 | 90.57 |100.39 | 84.25 | 77.56 | 73.12 | 77.67 | 90.92 | 100.9 
August._....- 86.27 | 80.60 | 76.76 | 76.97 | 90.81 | 99.71 | 84 26 | 78.94 | 75.67 | 76.37 | 90.73 99." 
September...| 85.64 | 81.16 | 77.10 | 76.00 | 89.89 |100.07 | 85.02 | 79.98 | 77.89 | 75.98 | 89.07 99.89 
GER aR 81.38 | 77.79 | 76.02 | 89.79 | 99.40 |_..._-- 80. 52 | 78.36 | 75.68 | 89.30 | 97.35 
November. ..|.....-- 81.92 | 77.65 | 74.60 | 89.12 | 98.71 |.....-- 80.61 | 77.07 | 75.00 | 88.37 | 97.18 
December__..|_....-. 81.61 | 77.71 | 74.25 | 88.32 | 96.88 |... .. 80.08 | 75.80 | 74.29 | 88. 46 95. 83 






















































averages of the 11 monthly prices for 1930 as 100, have been com. | 
The unweighted index for | 
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Wholesale Prices in September 1935 
(With summary data for first half of October) 
Summary 


HE general upward trend of wholesale commodity prices, which 


L Col. . . ° ° ° 
og has been in progress with but few minor recessions since August, 









ately ontinued through September and the first 2 weeks of October. The 
, eptember 1935 average shows an increase of 0.3 percent over the 
i: August average. Prices weakened in the first week of October and 
1 " Bithe index dropped 0.6 percent below the level reached in the closing 
~ "" Bveck of September. In the second week of October, however, most 
a B of this loss was recovered. 


_ For September and also for the week ending October 12 the 
combined index of the 784 individual items weighted according to 
their relative importance in the country’s markets stood at 80.7 
percent of the 1926 average. This represents a net gain of about 
5 percent over the December 1934 level and an increase of 4 percent 
.waii (| compared with September of last year. At the current level the all- 
‘commodity index is 15.3 percent below the average for the year 
1929, but is 35.4 percent above the depression low reached during 
—.. the week ending March 4, 1933. Compared with the 1929 average 
‘farm products show a net decline of nearly 24 percent and foods a 
— ff net decrease of 14.2 percent. From the depression low the index of 
“ & farm products for the week ended October 12—80.1—shows an advance 
of 97.3 percent. During the same period foods have risen 60.5 
ol” Mf percent to an index of 85.7. The index for the industrial commodity 
‘8 H group, which includes all items except farm products and processed 
0.9 Hf foods, shows a net decrease of 14.6 percent from the 1929 average but 
".# @ is 18.1 percent above the low point, and now stands at 78.2 percent 
“8 @ of the 1926 average. Similar comparisons for the major groups of 
‘7.18 @® commodities are given in table 1. 


30— 


i by 


Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices Week Ending Oct. 12, 1935, 
Compared with Depression Low and 1929 (1926=100.0) 











Date and low 
































Oct. 12 Pereent- Percent- 
Commodity groups 1935 , age Year 1929 age 
1933 Index change change 
ST GE A ee ae 80.7 | Mar. 4 59.6 +35. 4 95.3 —15. 3 
Warm QUGGMiiles<.deco<ns<0--skn--s--e 80.1 | Feb. 4 40. 2 +99. 3 104.9 —3. 6 
i Ss CNS RRS Re 85.7 | Mar. 4 53.4 +60. 5 99. 9 —14.2 
Hides and leather products............... 93.8 | Mar. 11 67.5} +39.0 109. 1 —14. 0 
Textile Sn 72.1 | Mar. 4 50.6| +425 9.4) —20.2 
Fuel and lighting materials............... 74.1 | June 10 60.8 +21.9 83. 0 —10.7 
{etals and metal products..............- 85.8 | Apr. 8 76.7| +11.9 100. 5 —14. 6 
uilding Materials. ....................-- 86.1 | Feb. 11 69. 6 +23.7 95. 4 —9.7 
hemicals and drugs..................._- 80.7 | Apr. 15 71.2 +13.3 94.2 —14.3 
House-furnishing goods..................- 81.8 ay. 6 71.7| +141 94.3 —13.3 
Miscellaneous commodities_.............. 67.5 | Apr. 8 57.6 +17. 2 82. 6 —18. 3 
All commodities other than farm products 
OG Feit ekinceccccccoccoccous 78.2 |...de..... 65. 5 +19. 4 91.6 —14. 6 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


WEEKLY wholesale prices during September and the first |\q/j of 
October do not follow a clearly defined trend. During the first weg 
of September the downward movement, which began the last week ¢ 
August, continued with the combined index receding 0.1 percent 
Prices then strengthened and in the following 2 weeks moved upwar 
to the highest level of the current year. The index for the fourth wee 
of September remained unchanged from the high point but in the firy 
week of October declined sharply. Part of this loss, however, was re. 
covered during the week of October 12. The net change in the cop, 
bined index for the 6-week period was an increase of 0.2 percent. 

Farm products prices, which have an important influence on thp 
composite index, fluctuated somewhat erratically during the 6-\ee 
period. After a vigorous rise during the first half of the period which 
carried the group index to 81.3, prices of farm products declined in the 
2 succeeding weeks. The upward movement was resumed, however 
during the week of October 12. For the 6 weeks as a whole the index 
of farm products shows a net gain of 1.1 percent. The trend of the 
subgroups was not uniform. Grains, following a decline in the 
first week of September, advanced steadily in the succeeding weeks 
and by October 12 the index was approximately 10 percent higher than 
at the beginning of the year. In contrast, livestock and poultry prices 
advanced during the first 2 weeks of September and then steadily 
declined through the first week of October, but again turned upward 
in the second week of the month. As a result the index of livestock 
and poultry prices shows a net decline of about 4 percent. Other furm 
products, influenced largely by cotton, potatoes, and wool showed only 
minor weekly fluctuations with the average for the week of October 12 
only slightly lower than for the first week in September. 

Food prices moved irregularly during the 6 weeks. Throuvliout 
the period the index declined and advanced alternately. Tlie net 
change for the 6 weeks was a decline of 0.3 percent. Subgroup move- 
ments were also erratic. Butter, cheese, and milk advanced during 
the first 2 weeks of September and then declined sharply the latter 
half of the month, following with a sharp increase during the first 2 
weeks of October. Fruit and vegetable prices followed a course 
which was roughly parallel with that of the group index. Mucli the 
same trend was also followed by the meats and other foods groups. 
In contrast, cereal products showed a steady advance throughout tle 
period. 

The group of hides and leather products as a whole moved ste:dily 
upward during September and the first half of October and the index 
shows a net increase of 3.8 percent. The advance was accounte:! for 
by steadily mounting prices of both hides and skins and leather. 
Boots and shoes and other leather products remained steady witli : 
tendency to firmer prices during the period. 
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Textile products prices averaged higher during each of the 6 weeks 
snd the index at the end of the period was 1.7 percent above the level 
, the first week of September. The continued advance for the group 
‘as caused by steadily advancing prices of cotton goods, knit goods, 


end silk andrayon. Neither of these three subgroups showed a reces- 


sion of prices during the 6 weeks. Wholesale clothing prices, after 
advancing the first week of September, remained steady. Woolen 
and worsted goods declined in the third week of September, but 
showed a strong tendency upward during the other weeks. 

Prices for the fuel and lighting materials group fluctuated within a 


‘narrow range, but the general tendency was downward. For the week 
‘of October 12 the group index was 1.7 percent below the level at the 


beginning of September. The downward trend was due to declining 


‘averages for electricity and gas. Anthracite and bituminous coal 
‘registered moderate seasonal advances. Coke remained unchanged 


and petroleum products showed a gradual lower average. 
Comparatively steady prices ruled in the metals and metal products 
group. Nochange was recorded during the first 2 weeks of September, 
following which a slight increase occurred. Weakening prices caused 
a lower average in the last week of the month and firmer prices re- 
sulted in a moderate increase the first week in October. Prices then 
again weakened and the index for the second week of October was 0.2 
percent below the level of the first week of September. Prices of 


; farm implements, iron and steel products, and plumbing and heating 


equipment showed virtually no change throughout the period. Due 
to higher prices for copper, lead, tin, and zinc, nonferrous metals 
registered a steady advance. Average prices of motor vehicles moved 
to lower levels during the first half of October. 

Market prices of lumber influenced the trend of building material 
prices. Though not steadily upward throughout the period, the in- 
dex for the week ending October 12 was 0.9 percent above that for 
the first of September. The indexes for the subgroups of cement, 
structural steel, and other building materials remained constant 
during the 6 weeks. Average prices for brick and tile were lower and 
paint materials higher. 

The 2.2 percent increase in the group of chemicals and drugs was 
caused by steadily advancing prices of chemicals and slightly higher 
prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals. Both fertilizer materials and 
mixed fertilizers moved in an almost horizontal course during the 6 
weeks. House-furnishing goods remained steady with only minor 
price changes taking place in the subgroups of furniture and fur- 
nishings, 

Following the decline of the first week in September, the index 
for the miscellaneous commodity group was steadily upward to, the 
middle of October. The average for the week ending October 12 
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was 0.6 percent above the first of September. With the EXCeption 
of cattle feed and crude rubber, prices of which were very erraj, 
during the time, no important changes occurred within the croup. 
Although showing radical fluctuations during the period, prices {y 
both cattle feed and crude rubber averaged higher at the close of th 
period than at the beginning. 

The marked stability of prices of industrial commodities is showy 
by the fact that the average for the large group, “All commoditie 
other than farm products and foods’, in the week of October 1) 
was within 0.1 percent of the average for the first week of September 

Table 2 shows index numbers for the main groups of commodities 
for each week of September, October 5 and 12, 1935, October 13 
1934, and October 14, 1933. 

Table 2.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commoditie 


$ 









































Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct Oct. 
Commodity groups 12, 5, 28, 21, 14, _ 13, 14, 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1934 1933 
pS EE eee ae | 80.7 | 80.5; 81.0] 81.0] 80.8] 80.4 76. 4 11 
Bs td ee 80.1] 79.5; 80.9] 81.3] 81.2] 79.91] 71.0 56.7 
Re aE” SLES a I 85. 7 85.3 86. 6 86. 2 86. 4 85.9 74. 8 64,8 
Hides and leather products__..............- 93.8} 92.5]; 91.8] 91.8] 91.6] 90.5] 84.4 88.8 
ye a i aS: 72.1 orl Gl sai: 281 @bOl 70.1 76.2 
Fuel and lighting materials. _........._____- 74.1 74. 6 74. 5 74.8 | 74.7 74.6 | 75.4 73.8 
Metals and metal products...._.......____- 85.8 | 86.3 | 86.2] 86.3] 86.0] 86.0] 85.6 82.3 
eens Mopheriods. ...............--......22 86. 1 86. 1 86. 1 86.3 | 85.3 85. 4 85. 2 83.9 
Chemicals and drugs._......................- 80.7} 80.2) 79.3] 79.2) 78.9] 79.2] 77.1 72.7 
House-furnishing goods_-__............_____- 81.8; 81.8] 81.7] 81.7] 81.8] 81.8] 82.8 81.2 
Miscellaneous commodities. ............._-- 67.5 | 67.2 | 67.2] 67.0] 66.9 | 66.8] 69.7 65.0 
All commodities other than farm products 
iim 2 ila Paap eee eit Bd 8 78.2 | 78.3) 78.2] 782] 780] 77.9] 78.1 





Wholesale Price Level in September 


Tue monthly index of wholesale commodity prices reached a new 
high for the year during September, with an advance of 0.3 percent 
over the August average. The index then stood at 80.7 of the 1926 
average, the highest point reached since November 1930. It was 4 
percent above the corresponding month of last year when the index 
was 77.6. 

Six of the 10 major groups included in the index—farm products, 
foods, hides and leather products, textile products, building materials, 
and chemicals and drugs—advanced during the month. Fuel and 
lighting materials and miscellaneous commodities were lower. Metals 
and metal products and house-furnishing goods were unchanged from 
the August level. Of the 47 subgroups of closely related commodities, 
24 showed increases during the month, 12 ‘recorded a decrease, and 
11 remained unchanged from the level of the preceding month. 

Table 3 summarizes the changes in wholesale prices during the 
month interval by commodity groups. 
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Table 3.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from August to September 
1935 








Groups Increases | Decreases | No change 





91 








Farm products 

Foods..-- ‘ 

Hides and leather products. ...............-----....--- eis aero 
Textile products ' 

Fo and lighting materials.............-.........s-.0-------- ne 
Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 

House-furnishing goods. - 

Miscellaneous commodities... .........................--.----- pee 

















The raw-materials group which includes basic farm products, 
hides and skins, hemp, jute, sisal, crude petroleum, crude rubber, 
scrap steel, and similar articles, advanced 0.3 percent. Finished 
products in which are included more than 500 manufactured articles, 
rose to 83.1 percent of the 1926 average and is now 3.8 percent above 
a year ago. 

The index for the semimanufactured group which is based on prices 
of raw sugar, leather, iron and steel bars, pig iron, and like com- 
modities, advanced 1.6 percent to 74.4, the highest level reached 
since February 1934. The industrial group of “All commodities 
other than farm products and processed foods’”’ registered a minor 
decrease. The index---77.8—is 0.6 percent below the September 
1934 level. Nonagricultural commodities advanced 0.3 percent 
between August and September. 

The index for the chemicals and drugs group advanced 2.0 percent _ 
to 80.2 as a result of sharp increases in prices for chemicals. Fer- 
tilizer materials advanced slightly. Mixed fertilizers, on the other 
hand, recorded a minor decrease. 

Pronounced advances in the prices of hides, skins, and leather 
resulted in the index for the hides and leather-products group ad- 
vaneing 1.5 percent. The subgroup of ‘Other leather products”’ 
was slightly higher. Average prices of shoes were unchanged from 
the August level. 

Wholesale food prices rose 1.4 percent due to increases of 0.4 per- 
cent in butter, cheese, and milk; 0.9 percent in meats; 2.3 percent 
in cereal products; and 2.8 percent in other foods, including coffee, 
lard, sugar, cocoa beans, and vegetable oils. Fruits and vegetables 
were lower. Individual food items for which lower prices were re- 
ported were fresh pork, oatmeal, cornmeal, canned peaches and pears, 
prunes, bananas, canned corn, peanut butter, and pepper. The 
September food index—86.1—is 13 percent above a year ago. 
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The textile-products group with an index of 71.8 reached a new high 
for the year. Higher levels were reported for all subgroups. Silk and 
rayon advanced over 6 percent; knit goods 2.3 percent; and Other 
textile products including hemp and sisal, 1.2 percent. The increase, 
for clothing, cotton goods, and woolen and worsted goods were leg 
than 1 percent. 

Advancing prices of paint materials, lumber and certain other build. 
ing materials more than counterbalanced slightly lower prices 9 
brick and tile with the result that the building-materials group as , 
whole rose 0.6 percent. Average prices of cement and structury| 
steel were steady. 

Farm-products prices increased 0.3 percent during September 


because of advances of 5.3 percent in grains and 0.4 percent in liye. 
stock and poultry. On the other hand, the subgroup of “Other farm 
products” declined 1.4 percent. Important individual farm-product 
items for which higher prices were reported were barley, wheat, corn, 


oats, rye, calves, hogs, sheep, poultry, eggs, apples, oranges, hay, 
hops, potatoes, and wool. Lower prices were shown for cows, steers, 
cotton, lemons, milk, tobacco, dried beans, and onions. The present 
farm products index—79.5-~is 8.3 percent above the corresponding 
month of a year ago. 

A seasonal advance in the prices of coal in the fuel and lighting ma- 
terials group was more than outweighed by falling prices of petroleum 
products, electricity, and gas. Coke remained unchanged. The 
index for the group as a whole—73.0—indicates a decline of 1.5 percent 
‘from August to September. 

Cattle feed prices were lower by 4.8 percent. Crude rubber declined 
2 percent. Average prices of automobile tires and tubes and paper 
and pulp were unchanged. 

In the metals and metal products group lower prices of iron and 
steel and motor vehicles were offset by strengthening prices of agri- 
cultural implements and nonferrous metals. The index for the group 
as a whole remained at 86.6. Little or no fluctuation was recorded in 
prices of plumbing and heating fixtures. 

House-furnishing goods remained at 80.5 of the 1926 level. Average 
prices of both furniture and furnishings were stationary. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
September 1935 in comparison with August 1935 and September [or 
each of the past 6 years are given in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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' Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 


InpEx numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
1926 to 1934, inclusive, by months from September 1934 to 1933 
inclusive, and by weeks for September 7 through October 12, 1935, 
are shown in table 5. 


Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 









































[1926 = 100.0] 
Farm — Tex- | Fuel o~s Build-| Chem- — Mis- | All 
Period prod- | Foods leather — ae metal 4 a nish- _ com. 
ucts prod- proa- 1g - prod- ma -| an ing ne- | modi- 
ucts ucts ing ucts rials | drugs goods | US ties 
By years: 
ae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) i959 
REI ie 99.4) 96.7 | 107.7| 95.6) 88.3) 963) 94.7] 968) 97.5] 91.0) 954 
Seer a 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 95. 5 84.3 97.0 94. 1 95. 6 95. 1 85. 4 6 
UP eps 8 104. 9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.2 94.3 2. 6 95.3 
Ewe: 88.3 | 90.5 100.0} 80.3 | 78.5] 92.1] 89.9] 89.1] 92.7] 77.7 86.4 
at 64.8) 74.6) 861) 663) 67.5| 84.5!] 79.2) 79.3] 84.9] 69.8 73.0 
Biting sclned 48.2; 61.0] 729| 549] 70.3) 80.2] 71.4] 73.5] 75.1] 64.4] 648 
in Eas 51.4; 60.5) 80.9| 64.8) 66.3) 79.8] 77.0] 72.6] 75.8 2.5) 65.5 
Tiida satlaaiinld 65.3 | 70.5] 86.6) 72.9) 73.3] 869] 86.2] 75.9]! 81.5] 69.7 | 74.9 
By months 
1934; | 
September.._| 73.4 76. 1 84.1 71.1 74. 6 86. 6 85. 6 76.5 81.8 70.21 77.6 
October-_....- 70. 6 74.8 | 83.8 70. 3 74.6 86.3 85.2 77.1 81.7 69.7] 76.5 
November...| 70.8] 75.1] 842] 60.7] 74.4/ 86.2) 85.0] 769] 81.3! 70.6 76. 5 
— --| 72.0] 75.3 | 85.1] 70.0) 73.7) 85.9| 85.1] 77.8] 81.2] 71.0 76.9 
January-_....- 77.6| 79.9] 86.2) 70.3/ 72.9) 85.8] 84.9] 79.3] 81.2]| 70.7 78.8 
February....| 79.1{| 82.7| 86.0) 70.1) 72.5) 85.8| 85.0/ 80.4] 80.7/| 70.1 79.5 
March....... 78.3 | 81.9] 85.4] 60.4] 73.0] 85.7] 84.9] 81.5] 80.7] 69.2 79.4 
PARE Dea 80.4) 84.5) 86.3) 69.2] 72.8) 85.9] 84.6) 81.0] 80.7| 68.7 80. 1 
RES 80.6 | 84.1! 883) 69.4! 73.1) 86.6! 84.8) 81.2! 80.6) 68.7 80.2 
AEB eho 0 78.3 | 82.8) 88.9] 70.1) 74.2| 86.9] 85.3) 80.7] 80.5] 68.4 79.8 
Se eee 77.1 | 82.1; 89.3) 70.2| 74.7) 86.4] 85.2] 78.7| 80.4] 67.7| 79.4 
August......; 79.3 | 84.9) 89.6] 70.9| 74.1! 86.6) 85.4/ 78.6] 80.5)] 67.3 80. 5 
September...| 79.5, 86.1) 90.9) 71.8| 73.0| 866] 85.9] 80.2/ 80.5 7.1) 80.7 
By weeks: 
Sept. 7, 1935__._. 79.9; 85.9) 90.5| 71.0; 74.6] 86.0] 85.4] 79.2] 81.8] 668 80.4 
Sept. 14, 1935....| 81.2| 86.4) 91.6] 71.2| 74.7] 86.0] 85.3] 78.9] 81.8] 66.9 80.8 
Sept. 21, 1935....| 81.3 | 86.2/ 91.8] 71.3] 748] 86.3! 86.3/ 79.2] 81.7] 67.0 81.0 
Sept. 28, 1935....| 80.9] 86.6 | 91.8] 71.6] 74.5] 86.2|} 86.1] 79.3] 81.7] 67.2 81.0 
Oct. 5, 1935.....-| 79:5} 85.3) 92.5] 71.7] 74.6] 86.3] 86.1] 80.2] 81.8] 67.2| 980.5 
Oct. 12, 1935. ...- 80.1} 85.7) 93.8) 72.1] 74.1] 85.8] 861] 80.7] 81.8) 67.5 80.7 








The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, nonagricultural commodities, and all commodities 
other than farm products and foods. 

In the nonagricultural-commodities group all commodities other 
than those designated as ‘‘Farm products” have been combined into 
one group. All commodities, with the exception of those included 
in the groups of farm products and foods, have been included in the 
group of “All commodities other than farm products and foods.” 
The list of commodities included under the designations of ‘Raw 
materials”, ‘‘Semimanufactured articles”, and ‘Finished products” 
is contained in the October 1934 issue of this publication. 
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Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of 
Commodities 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale 


Tue purchasing power of the dollar by groups and subgroups of 
commodities for August and September 1935 in comparison with 
September of the past 6 years is shown in table 7. The figures in 
this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To illustrate, the 
index number representing the level of all commodities at wholesale 
in September 1935 with average prices for the year 1926 as the base 
is shown to be 80.7. The reciprocal of this index number is 0.01239 
which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.239. 

The purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the subgroups, 
groups, and special groups of commodities for prior periods will be 
found in preceding issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Grou, 
Subgroups of Commodities 
[1926= $1.000] 
met} SeP- Sep- Sep- Sep- Sep- 
Groups and subgroups A August tember | tember | tember | tember N= 
1935 r 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
All commodities _ --.......--- $1. 239 | $1. 242 [ $1. 289 | $1.412 | $1. 531 | $1. 404 re $1. 185 
Farm products.......-..---..-------| 1.258] 1.261 1.362] 1,754 | 2.037| 1.653] 1.172 
| a ae! 1. 261 1. 135 1. 565 2. 674 2. 262 1. 299 
Livestock and poultry. _--.-....-- 1.087 | 1.092; 1.560] 2.141 | 1.953] 1.639] 1.136 
Other farm products_--......_-- 1. 420 1. 401 1, 344 1. 634 1. 919 1. 529 1. 159 
Se ee ee 1.178 | 1.314] 1.541 1.618 | 1.357 1.117 
Butter, cheese, and milk.__.__- 1.316 | 1.321 1.312} 1.520] 1.650] 1.182] 1.097 
Cereal products-_-._.----- ee 1, 033 1, 057 1, 088 1. 181 1, 520 1. 422 1, 272 
Fruits cad vegetables...........| 1.667 | 1.653 | 1.515] 1.497) 1.905 | 1.408) 1.099 
tocticcei dcpdctbeed 3 . 972 . 980 1, 305 1. 942 1. 642 1. 359 1, OOR 
a ae 1. 238 1. 272 1.429 1. 550 1. 548 1. 460 1. 289 
Hides and leather products..--.. --- 1,100.; 1.116 1. 189 1. O83 1, 385 1. 176 1. OOX 
Boots and shoes..............--.} 1.017 1, 017 1. 021 1, 011 1, 185 1. 070 . 995 
Hides and skins_..............-.| 1.193 1.244 | 1.656 { 1.189] 2.075) 1.706} 1.062 
OR  cndihnantaitities atas] hoa 1. 247 1.416 1.171 1. 582 1. 199 1. O18 
Other leather products_-_-. ----- 1.183 | 1.185} 1.156] 1.182] 1.227 . 989 . 949 
Textile products. ..............-.-.-| 1393 | 1.410} 1.406; 1.300] 1.7% 1.550 | 1.312 
Clothing...........-...-..--.---| 1.2388 | 1.242] 1.255] 1.233] 1.618] 1.325] 1. 182 
Cotton goods [ES Se oes | 1,202 1. 212 1. 139 1. 095 1, 727 1. 626 1. 272 
_ | tear ee 1.669 | 1.337 1. 984 1.689 | 1.304 
Silk Aw PS 3.040 | 3.226) 4.115] 2.899 | 3.067] 1.350) 1.220 
Woolen and worsted goods... 1.300 | 1.309 | 1.282] 1.2009] 1.764] 2.299) 1.953 
Other textile products eS 2a 1. 431 1, 447 1. 447 1, 307 1. 458 1, 522 1,318 
Fuel and lighting materials... ___- “4 1.380 | 1.350] 1.340] 1.420] 1.412] 1.484] 1. 266 
de tdi linn odie 1. 241 1. 272 1. 230 1. 220 1. 140 1, 060 1. 122 
Bituminous coal- ....---- --.-| 1040] 1.042] 1.0388] 1.181 1.233 | 1.192] 1.121 
Ditch anncgipeandobihiaawasrinda 1. 129 1, 129 1. 168 1. 255 1. 304 1. 227 1, 192 
RII a cinacinih intisines te stone (‘) 1. 153 1. 050 1. 106 . 967 . 994 1. 001 
ES Se () 1, O89 1. 007 . 985 929 . 967 . 987 
Petroleum products............. 1.976} 1.908 | 1.949 |) 2.016} 2.141 | 2.571} 1.613 
Metals and metal products__--_----- 1155} 1.155 1.155 | 1218] 1.248 1. 192 1. 124 
Agricultural implements._....._| 1.067 | 1.068 | 1087 | 1.202] L178/| 1.063) 1.058 
Iron. and steel...................| 1182] 1148] L166] L265] 1.256] 1.215 1. 142 
Motor vehicles_...--...-.----.-- 1.060} 1056 | 1.056] 1.106] 1.079} 1.048] 1.026 
Nonferrous metals- __---------- 1. 458 1, 495 1, 462 1. 460 1. 938 1. 695 1. 366 
Plumbing and heating ------ --- 1.406} 1.406} 1.397| 1339] 1.497] L2ll 1. 199 
Building materials__---.--.-----.---- 1. 164 1.171 1. 168 1. 209 1. 418 1, 299 1, 148 
eee, Gee tite....- <.-.2c55..-...] LE 1. 124 1. 095 1. 211 1, 326 1. 211 1. 143 
Cement...............-.........| LOA} 1.054] 1065] L101] 1266] L319] 1.091 | 
| ROY SRLS Cea 1. 218 1. 220 1, 215 1. 220 1. 776 1. 495 1, 233 
Paint and paint materials_- 1% 1. 275 1.258 | 1.294] 1.466] 1.211 1. 083 
Plumbing and heating---_----_-. 1.406 | 1.406) L397} 1.339] °'.497 | 1.289] 1.152) 
ld =e 1, 087 1. 087 1. 087 1.214 1, 224 l. 211 1. 199 
Other building materials_.-_-_-- 1. 107 1. 110 1.114 1. 164 1. 252 1, 224 1, 224 
Chemicals and drugs................| 1.247 1. 272 1. 307 1. 376 1. 372 1.311 1, 147 
Rit cktiinss cobubedaibnu ad 1. 151 1. 186 1, 245 1. 269 1, 253 L. 253 1. O92 | 
Drugs and pharmuceuticals.-- -- 1.355 | 1.355 | 1.276] 1.761 1.767 | 1.621 1. 484 
Fertilizer materials-_-_-~_-----_-- 1.488 | 1.497} 1.506) 1.502] 1.572} 1.348] 1.203 | 
Mixed fertilizers_.............-- 1.475 1. 468 1. 370 1. 475 1. 495 1. 289 1. 081 | 
House-furnishing goods.............| 1.242} 1.242] 1.222] 1.261} 1357] 1.209] 1.083 | 
Furnishings...............-...--| 1.190} 1.190] 1.179 | 1.242] 1.339] 1.182{ 1.070 
| ECan SEP 1.2 1. 269 1. 276 1. 376 1. 232 1. 096 
Miscellaneous...........-...-.-..---| 1.490 1. 486 1, 425 1. 536 1. 546 1. 466 1. 330 
Automobile tires and tubes- ---. 2.222 | 2.222] 2.237 | 2.315 | 2.342] 2.252] 1.068 
— BES es POE Pa 1. 473 1. 403 . 993 1. 558 2. 179 1, 239 1.175 
fa € ¥ TS SSE Ses 1. 255 1. 255 1, 214 1.217 1, 325 9. 434 5. 848 
th SEAT Sa Ee ee Ree 4. 167 4. 082 3. 175 6.711 | 12. 195 2. 174 1. 996 
Ouher miscellaneous------------ 1.250 | 1.250] 1.229] 1.280] 1.202/] 1.153) 1.078 
GS Sa 1, 294 1. 297 1, 353 1, 621 1.779 1. 595 1, 218 
Semimanufactured articles..........| 1.344 | 1.366 | 1393 | 1.372] 1.647| 1.469] 1.287 
Finished products... ------.---.--- 1. 203 1. 205 1. 248 1. 337 1, 420 1.318 1, 157 
Nonagricultural commodities.......; 1.238 | 1241} 1.276| 1.357] 1.456| 1.362) 1.188 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods-_............-.-- 1, 285 1. 284 1. 277 1.314 1. 420 1. 353 1. 202 


























1 Data not yet available. 
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Belgian Family Budgets, 1928-29 


\RTIAL results of the Belgian budgetary study of 1928-29 were 
Prema at the meeting of the International Institute of Sta- 
tistics in 1934.' Items reported on included family composition, 
source of income, and food expenditures. The families covered were 
typical of those in the general population with respect to the per- 
centage having children; about nine-tenths of the family income was 
derived from labor; and the percentage distribution of expenditures 
for food was approximately the same for the wage earners and salaried 
employees covered. Actual average income for the period studied 
was 2,794.44 francs for 8 weeks (or 18,163.86 francs on an annual 
basis) for 809 working-class families and 3,069.68 frances (19,952.92 
francs per year) for 631 salaried employees. The unit (quet) system 
was used in the Belgian study, the range being 1 unit for a child less 
than 1 year old to 3% units per adult male. 

Composition of the two groups of families covered, in absolute 
numbers and in percentages of total, is shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Composition of Families Covered by Belgian Budgetary Study, 1928-29 








Salaried employees’ 


Wage earners’ families families 








Percent of : Percent of 
total Number total 





as Ye 


Married couples with children 

Widows or widowers with children _. Kb ga EN 
Married couples without children. .-........_- a 
Married couples with children and other dependents * 
W fre or widowers with children and other depend- 


S 


224 








~] 


-—— 
P . 2Oome 
-o *& GH oro! © 


146 
4 
37 


_ 


24 
2 
6 
5 

















The total number of children was 1,859 for wage earners and 351 
for salaried employees. There were 3 wage earners with 9 children, 
3 with 10, and 1 with 11. The largest salaried-employee family had 

' International Institute of Statistics (The Hague) Bulletin, vol. 28, pt. 2, 1935, p. 516: Principal Results 
of an Inquiry on Budgets of Workers and Salaried Employees in Belgium, 1928-29, by Armand Julin. For 


a comparison of certain results obtained in this survey and previous budgetary studies see Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1932 (p. 727). 1495 
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seven children. Total coverage, including parents, children, and othe; 
dependents, was 3,563 persons in wage earners’ families and 825 jp 
salaried employees’ families. 

The following unit system of food consumption was used: 


Units of 
consumption 
(quets) 

we | Ee ee ty ee ee oe a ee ee eee S 3. 5 

pe | a re a ae ree | en 3. 0 

Oe CEG BP ae Pee Gi a nn ono os bocce mmenen cdbewen 2. 4-2. 6 

Girls (14 to 16 years old)____________- iis a telah oi witch ... 2, 4-2.6 
Children: 

pan ae penne Gee os 2 LE ee 2. 0-2. 8 

Re OP eeeeds Use OU. eset uel. _.. 161.9 

BAe BRE. . 2.0 cs ecenedassasneqdtedwecde 1. 2-1. 5 

I Te ON ie fs Bue beh ech gered wis . 7 


EE, Oh i RM ae 1. 0 


Altogether, the wage earners’ families represented 9,092.8 units of 
consumption, and salaried employees’ families, 2,203.6. 

In wage earners’ families without children or other dependents, 
only one person pursued a gainful occupation outside the home in 
78.6 percent of the total households. Where there were children the 
percentage in which there was only one worker dropped to 49.1, and 
in families with children and other dependents it was 45.7. Similar 
figures are not available for salaried employees. Table 2, however, 
shows the distribution of total income derived from major sources 
for both groups of families with percentages of total. 


Table 2.—Distribution of Average Income by Source for Wage Earners’ and 
Salaried Employees’ Families, Belgian Budgetary Study, 1928-29 
































Wage earners’ families | Pre calor: 
Source of income : ——_—_— 
Amount Percent of Amount Percent of 
total total 
Francs Francs 

Total income (8 weeks) ............-- soem ilvaeoke dst 2, 794. 44 100. 0 3, 069. 68 100. 0 
I tindinse se nscln dn cpenccc cn soseapagnbacegoae 2, 517. 62 90. 1 2, 736. 13 89. 1 
I ide reccncconcgmupeiitipanndoadl 1, 961. 49 70.2 2, 456. 48 80. 0 
cok. castncuegencchenthansiuiol 103. 15 3.7 71. 72 2.3 
ER RE ai 452. 98 16. 2 207. 93 6.8 
i = ES ie 87.74 3.1 42. 91 1.4 
EET Re eee 56. 58 2.0 17. 85 6 
Unemployment insurance.......................... 12. 92 F oe oh ve 
Insurance and pensions................-..-.-.-...- 18. 24 .6 25. 06 8 
Ce iientidacasdkscivodetssccckccenteseets 189. 08 6.8 290. 64 9.5 
i cS SRE RRS USPS 66. 27 2.4 41. 08 1.3 
pe a i eal AR a a i a 6 PFS pi 56. 51 2.0 112. 98 3.7 
I  atidnds sttttidcvtcsicdsccénccanbliptls 66,30 2.4 136. 58 4.5 
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Table 2 shows the importance of labor income in both types of 
families covered. It is noticeable that among salaried employees 
the father’s earnings constitute a higher percentage of total income 
than in wage earners’ families and that in both types of family the 
children’s earnings form a larger percentage of the total than do the 
earnings Of mothers. ‘Total social payments to wage earners’ families 
are twice as great as those to salaried employees’ families, on a per- 
centage basis. Other revenues form a more substantial share of total 
income Of salaried employees than of wage earners’ income. 

The report states that expenditures for food, being such an impor- 
tant item in the wage earner’s budget, have been considered deserving 
of special analysis by the Belgian Ministry of Industry, Labor, and 
Social Insurance. The material has been assembled on the basis of 
units of consumption. Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of 
expenditures by classes of food for wage earners’ and salaried employ- 
ees’ families separately. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Expenditures for Various Classes of Food 
by Wage Earners’ and Salaried Employees’ Families, Belgian Budgetary 
Study, 1928-29 


Percent of total 
| expended by— 





Class of food Salaried 


employ- | 
ees’ 
families 


Wage 
earners’ 
| families 





Vegetable 
Res es rete syeee 
Condiment 

Miscellaneous 











Among the animal products, meat was the chief item of expenditure 
among both wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families, accord- 
ing to the findings in the 1928-29 survey, representing 22.5 percent 
of the total expenditures for food by wage earners’ families, and 23.8 
by salaried employees’ families. The respective percentages for 
butter were 14.5 and 13.4 and for milk 7.5 and 8.2. Bread was an 
important item in the diet of vegetable origin, forming 12.3 percent 
of the wage earners’ expenditures and 8.5 percent of the salaried 
employees’ expenditures. By segregating expenditures of wage 
earners’ families by size of income, it was shown that as income rose 
there was a notably greater increase in consumption of animal and 
luxury foods (including beverages and condiments) than in consump- 
tion of vegetable products. 

Table 4 gives index numbers of quantities of food consumed by 
the two classes of families, based upon the unit of consumption of 
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wage earners’ families of the lowest income. For wage eariers’ 
families, the comparison covers four income groups, while salaried 
employees are taken as a whole. 


Table 4.—Index Numbers of Quantity of Specified Foods Consumed by Families 
of Wage Earners and Salaried Employees in Belgium 


| Base: Income of 200 franes for 8 weeks per unit (quet) of consumption) 








Index numbers of consumption of foo: 





Wage earners’ families having 8-weeks 
































Commodity income, per quet, of— Salarie 
~ pl yees 
le . | 200 to 300 | 300 to 400 /400 francs | families 

| 200francs | "francs | francs | and over 

| | 
All commodities... ...._.._.....-...-..- --=--] 100 113 121 131 | 118 
pO ay a eae er eee 100 117 129 144 142 
Beef (fresh) __- DS sceceeseeee tie. 100 143 185 208 197 
IN ER as hk i Sis hininearcs se Oda kess 100 216 352 438 ‘14 
REST ae MER ESS Se shea 100 168 221 217 169 
i abhibedihun tits .>.cimaesodehathbbiensbiied 100 161 224 284 29F 
Butter--.---- Ss OS ae EI, 100 178 227 226 183 
Sithancadhed ete: fo =< cakes destin Poss Dae 100 117 119 134 | 143 
SR de nddbiebbsdvicoduciicsss Girt den Opie 100 138 179 192 | 14 
EE en Pa ee irited eatledieailiceerded 100 168 211 32 18 
ES LE SE: OEE S 100 103 105 107 | OF 
ED tabicls iss ccinin ouisnnciaeatdines 100 131 189 163 | 151 
OO baepal 100 198 264 321 280) 
Se RRR RS ee Oe ev Se 100 123 125 149 145 
Bread and other bakery products_--____-- stceg tink 100 96 97 90 | 78 
idd tinted netind wad cheaddie~dhiba se okbidiek 100 | 99 95 99 | 00) 
END SRA OS EES 6 a . 100 71 45 47 | 50 
RE | LE Fo, POE Be 100 92 4 110 | 2 








A noticeable feature of these index numbers is the steady rise in 
consumption with increases in income among workers’ families. |: 
most instances consumption increased with each successive rise in 
income. The exceptions to this tendency are in the consumption of 
bread and bakery products, margarine, and potatoes. For these 
commodities the movements are irregular, but families with higher 
incomes tended to consume less than those in the lower income 
classes. Among the salaried employees, for only one commodity, 
milk, was the consumption greater than the consumption among 
the wage earners of the highest income class. Wage earners’ families 
in the 300 to 400 franc class consumed more butter, cheese, eggs, 
vegetables, and starch foods per unit than salaried employees. |! 
the aggregate indexes are taken into account, the index of the quan- 
tity of these selected foods consumed per unit by salaried employees’ 
families, 118, is shown to fall between the index for wage earners’ 
families in the 200 to 300 franc class (113) and that for families with 
300 to 400 frances (121), and the index for families with 400 francs 
and over is considerably higher (131). 
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Official— United States 


ARKANSAS.—|Planning Board.] Proceedings of Arkansas State Planning Confer- 
ence, July 10 and 11, 1984. Little Rock, [1934?]. 155 pp. 

Proceedings of meeting called for the purpose of determining how best to use 
the natural and human resources of the State. Includes an address on the 
cooperative productive colony at Sulphur Springs and the possibilities of the 
establishment of similar colonies throughout the State. 


CaLirORNIA.—Department of Social Welfare. Accounting Office. Fiscal year 
report of expenditures on fixed charges—accruals, aged, blind, and children’s 
aid. Sacramento, 19384. 10 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research and Surveys. 
Economic trends in California, 1929-34. San Francisco, 1935. 50 pp., 
charts. (Mimeographed.) 

A monograph designed to show objectively the repercussion of the existing 
economie depression on California’s industrial and commercial life. 


ConnecticutT.—Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Division. Hours and 
earnings in Connecticut laundries, 1933 and 1934. Hartford, 19385. viii, 
32 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Hawau.—Unemployment Work Relief Commission. Emergency relief in Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. U. S. A. Honolulu, 19385. 77 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Outlines the policies of Federal Emergency Relief Administration work in 
Hawaii and describes the measures taken to relieve distress of farmers and 
general unemployment since 1931. A statement of the activities of the Social 
Service Bureau, designated by the F. E. R. A. to deal with similar problems 
through direct relief measures, is included. 


Ipano.—Industria] Accident Board. Ninth report, from November 1, 19382, to 
October 31, 1934. [Boise, 19347] 88 pp. 
This report is devoted principally to findings, rules, and orders in workmen’s 
compensation cases. The number of claims filed with the Board totaled 5,260 
in 1982-33 and 7,632 in 1933-34. Awards made in 12,208 cases during the 


2-year period amounted to $827,466.60 for compensation and to $274,283.05 for 
medical costs. 


ILLINoIs.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 62: Annual report, 
July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934. Springfield, 1984. 45 pp., maps. 
In the year under review the Illinois Board for Vocational Education disbursed 
$423,762 to public schools with approved vocational departments. 


lowa.—Commission for the Blind. Annual report, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934. Des Moines, [19347]. 17 pp. 
Contains accounts of the individual service given in assisting blind persons to 
become self-supporting, work done for the prevention of blindness, and educa- 
tional classes available to the blind. 


Kansas.—Legislative Council. The social security program: An analysis of the 
Federal Social Security Act and the testimony preceding its passage, with special 
application to Kansas. Topeka, 1935. In 2 parts, 62 and 45 pp. 


Massacuusetts.—Special Commission to Make an Investigation of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Reserves, and Benefits. Second and final report. | Boston, 
19385. 87 pp. (House No. 2228.) 
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New Jerspy.—Emergency Relief Administration. Negroes on the road: 4 
survey of the transient Negro in New Jersey, January—J une 1934, by Nelson (: 
Jackson. [Newark?], 1935. 28 pp., charts. 

The findings of the study show that slightly over 48 percent of the Negro 
transients were from the Northern States, 44.2 percent from the Southern States 
and 4.5 percent from 25 unlisted States; the residence of the remainder wa; 
unknown. It is also reported that over 29 percent had completed the 8th grade 
or better and 72 percent had had over 3 years of schooling. In over 93 percent 
of the total cases studied, ‘‘seeking employment” was recorded as the cause of 
transiency. 





Neighbors in need: A survey of 10,000 relief families in New Jersey, 
Newark, 1985. 79 pp., charts. 

The three major sections of this report deal, respectively, with the following 
subjects: Composition and characteristics of relief families; reemployment of 
relief family heads; and extended dependency and quasi-security families. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Emergency Relief Administration. Report of Philadelphia rea| 
estate survey, 1934. Philadelphia, |1935?]. 6 vols. 

A census of residential and nonresidential buildings in Philadelphia, showing 

age, condition, type of dwelling, and rentals. Use of the findings of this census, 

the authors hope, will facilitate future city planning, building, and sales work. 


TENNESSEE.—Civil Works Administration. Review of Civil Works Administra- 
tion activities in Tennessee, 1933-1934. (Nashville, 19357] Various paging. 
' (Mimeographed.) 
Gives data on types of projects undertaken, persons aided, man-hours worked, 
amounts disbursed, rates of pay, labor relations, etc. 


Unitep States.—Committee on Apprentice Training. Bulletin No. 1: Wha! 
the Federal-State apprentice training program means to employers. Washing- 
ton, 1935. 10 pp. 

Attention is called to an impending scarcity of skilled workers. Apprentice 
training is defined, and is discussed with reference to the employer, the worker, 
and society. The bulletin also stresses the vital need of written apprentice 
contracts, offers counsel on the selection of apprentices, and presents basic 
apprenticeship standards. 


Committee on the Upper Monongahela Valley, W. Va. Report, November 
7, 19384. [Washington’|, 19385. Various paging, maps, charts. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

The report discusses the social and economic conditions of the section, and the 
objectives to be attained through a program of rehabilitation and development. 


Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Labor. Thirly- 
hour week bill: Report No. 1550, submitted by Mr. Connery, to accompany 
H. R. 7198 (74th Cong., 1st sess.). Washington, 1935. 65 pp. 


Committee on Ways and Means. Extension of National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st sess.), May 20-24, 1985. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 778 pp. 

Statements, letters, telegrams, and briefs, included in hearings upon continuance 
of the National Recovery Administration. 


Senate. Committee on Banking and Currency. Home Owners’ 
Loan and National Housing Act: Hearings before a subcommittee (74th Cong., 
1st sess.), March 20-29, 1985, on S. 1771 and H. R. 6021, bills to provide 
home-mortgage relief, to amend the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, the Home 

Bt 4 460Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and the National Housing Act, and for other purposes. 
Washington, 1935. 254 pp. 

# Hearings upon recommendations for amendment of the various acts dealing 

with Federal aid to housing. 


Committee on Civil Service. Civil service retirement: Hea ing 
before a subcommittee (74th Cong., 1st sess.), April 16, 1935, on S. 869, S. 801, 
etc., bills to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act. Washington, 1935. 
32 pp. 




















Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Hearing (74th Cong., 1st sess.), May 16, 1985, on S. 2565, a bill to create a 
central statistical committee and a central statistical board and for other purposes. 
Washington, 1935. 10 pp. 
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Unitep States.—Congress. Senate. Committee on InterstateCommerce. To 
stabilize the bituminous coal-mining industry, promote interstate commerce in 
bituminous coal, provide for the general welfare, and for other purposes: Report 
No. 470, submitted by Mr. Neely, to accompany S. 2481 (74th Cong., 1st sess.). 
Washington, 1935. 6 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Market Research Series No. 5.2: Consumer use of selected goods and services, 
by income classes, Fargo, N. Dak., by Ada Lillian Bush. Washington, 1935. 
31 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
This is one of a series of reports for individual localities being published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on its study of consumer use of 
selected goods and services, by income groups. 


meer’ World economic review, 1934. Washington, 1935. 350 pp., 
charts. 
The wide range of subjects covered include production, wholesale-price indexes, 
and unemployment, in the United States and foreign countries. 


— Bureau of the Census. Negroes in the United States, 1920-32. Wash- 
ington, 19385. 845 pp., maps, charts. 

Statistics on the Negro race for the census years from 1790 to 1915 were 
brought together by the United States Bureau of the Census in a volume issued in 
1918. This supplementary report for 1920 to 1932 includes information on the 
growth of the Negro baci aE changes in its distribution; sex and age compo- 
sition; school attendance and illiteracy; number gainfully employed; occupa- 
tional distribution; ownership and value of homes; retail business under Negro 
proprietors; farms, farm operators, and agricultural production. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. R. £87: 
Public * raegs for pensions for the blind in 1934. Washington, 1935. 19 
pp. (Reprint from September 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


—— Serial No. R. 289: Revision of index of cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. Washington, 1935. 19 pp., 
map, chart. (Reprint from September 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


— Serial No. R. 290: Extent and characteristics of company unions— 
preliminary report. Washington, 1935. 12 pp. (Reprint from October 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wholesale prices: Quantity weighting factors used in calculating 
index numbers, 1890-19384. Washington, 1935. 56 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


— Division of Labor Standards. Digest of principal State labor legislation 
enacted in 1935, as reported to September 15. Washington, 1935. 61 pp. 


— Employment Service. Division of Standards and Research. Pre- 
liminary job specifications for the laundry industry. (Originally prepared by 
o New York State Employment Service.) Washington, 1935. 135 pp., 
illus. 
Represents the initial effort of the above-mentioned Federal division to make 
available to local employment offices the occupational information gathered by 
individual offices in the various States. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Health and Safety Statis- 
= No. 186: Accidents at metallurgical plants in 1933. Washington, 1935. 
Pp. 
The accident-frequency rate for fatal and nonfatal injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours worked in 1933 was 28.45 at mills, 25.19 at smelters, and 17.55 at auxiliary 
plants. The combined rate of 23.65 shows an increase over the rate for 1932, 
which was 18.84. 


Health and Safety Statistics No. 187: Accident-prevention record 
of coal mines in 1938. ashington, 1935. 8 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

The fatal-accident rate per 1,000,000 man-hours worked in coal mines in the 
United States in 1€33 was the lowest on record both in proportion to the number 
of man-hours worked by the employees and also in proportion to the number of 
tons of coal produced. The nonfatal injury rate was the lowest since 1930, the 
first year for which complete records are available on nonfatal injuries. The 
fatality rate per million man-hours of exposure was 1.48 in 1933 compared with 
= A 1932, and the nonfatal injury rate 85.26 in 1933 compared with 92.67 
in : 
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Unitep Srates.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Repo; ,; 
Investigations 3280: Coke-oven accidents in the Uited States during the cal: jijq), 
year 1934, by W. W. Adams and V. E. Erwin. Washington, 1935. 1. 
chart. (Mimeographed.) 

The accident-frequency rate at coke ovens per million man-hours’ exposiire j, 

1934 was 0.33 for fatalities and 12.03 for nonfatal injuries, as compared wit}, 

0.30 for fatalities and 10.43 for nonfatal injuries in 1933. 


Geological Survey. Library. Bibliographical List No. 2: A sicqges- 
tive list of references on the Federal Emergency Administration of Public \\ or}: 
and tts work, including certain references pertaining to the Public \\ orj:s 
Housing Division, revised to May 15, 1935, compiled by James T. I} .:\y 
Washington, 1935. 28 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Office of Education. Bulletin (1935) No. 8: Parent education 0) )or- 
tunities, by Ellen C. Lombard. Washington, 1935. 53 pp., illus. 

This pamphlet includes a brief account of the activities of vocational educativ) 
leaders in promoting parent education in local communities. 


Vocational Education Bulletin No. 161, Rehabilitation Series \, 
21: Organization and administration of a State program of vocational reh/)i! 
tation. Washington, 1935. 57 pp. (Rev. ed.) 

Defines and interprets terms, sets forth the functions of a State rehabilitatio, 
program, and reports on administrative facilities, the establishment of |oca| 
programs, and case service. 


Dp., 





4 








—— Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Division. Publications i 
by farmers’ marketing and purchasing associations (revised to March 1, 1935 
Washington, 1935. 14 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statis- 
tics and Finance. Legal settlement status and residence history of transient 
Washington, 1935. 17 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

The report points out that any effort to return transients to the communi ics 
from which they have migrated must first meet the problem involved in the 
fact that about 50 percent of them have no longer a legal residence where they 
might be eligible for relief and that a substantial percentage of those who have 
a legal residence have no homes to which they could be sent. 


Some types of unemployability in rural relief cases, February 1. 
Washington, 1935. 34 pp., map. 

In February 1935 about 10 percent, or 190,000, of the cases on rural relief rolls 
had no employable members. Slightly over 50 percent of these 190,000 cases 
included no person 16 to 64 years of age. There were persons of these ages 
among the remaining cases, but they were reported as nonworkers because o! 
physical or mental handicaps or for other reasons. An additional 98,000 (5 perccn 
of all rural relief cases may be considered as ‘‘ potentially unemployable.” 


National Emergency Council. Consumers’ Division. Bulletin No 
Consumers’ cooperation. Washington, 1935. 26 pp. 

A general description of the nature and methods of the various types of cvn- 
sumers’ cooperative associations. Also contains a brief account of the inforia- 
tional and other work of Government departments in the field of consumers 
cooperation. 


Resettlement Administration. Land Policy Circular. Washington, ul) 
1935. 33 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
This issue of the circular includes statements upon the formation of the |)i\i- 
sion of Land Utilization of the Resettlement Administration, recent homest«ai- 
law interpretations, and recent publications and articles bearing upon the sul}: 


Land Policy Circular Supplement: Land settlement technique abroai—!, 
Organization of activities in England, Germany, and Italy, by Erich Kracn 
Washington, July 1935. 40 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
— Rural Electrification Administration. Rural Electrification News, Vo'. |, 
No. 1. Washington, September 1935. 21 pp. ie 
This publication will be devoted to news of the progress of the rural electriti- 


cation movement, including developments in the cooperative associations 0rZ- 
nized to furnish their members with electric power. 


Supreme Court. Railroad Retirement Act: Opinion of the Supreme (ou! 
of the United States and the dissenting opinion in the case of Railroad hetir- 
ment Board et al., petitioners, vs. the Alton Railroad Company et al. '\ 1si- 
ington, 1935. 29 pp. (U.S8. Senate Doc. No. 55, 74th Cong., 1st sess.) 
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Unirep StaTEs.—Tennessee Valley Authority. The employee relationship policy 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as of August 28, 1935. Washington, 1935. 
9 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


__—- Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 217: The determination and control of industrial dust, by J. J. Bloomfield 
and J. M. Dallavalle. Washington, 1935. 167 pp., illus., diagrams. 

Designed to serve as a guide to engineers, chemists, and others interested in 
the control of dust in industrial occupations. An account is given of the pro- 
cedure and instruments used in conducting dust studies, and of general dust 
control methods, including exhaust systems, dust collection and disposal, measure- 
ment of air flow, and individual respiratory protection, such as through respirators 
and positive pressure masks or helmets. 


—— Works Progress Administration. Circular No. 2: Occupational classifica- 
tion and code. Washington, 1935. 40 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
This classification, originally included in the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration Manual of Work Division Procedure, has been adopted by the Works 
Progress Administration. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AmsTERDAM (NETHERLANDS).—Arbeidsbeurs. Verslag over het jaar 1934. Am- 
sterdam, 1935. 71 pp. (Verslagen der bedrijven, diensten en commissién van 
Amsterdam, No. 2.) 

Annual report on the activities of public employment offices in the city of 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, in 1934, including information on cost of service, 
registration and placement by occupations and trades, unemployment, unem- 
ployment relief, pertinent legislation, etc. 


British Cotumspia (CanapA).—Department of Labor. Annual report, for the 
year ended December 31, 1934. Victoria, 1935. 82 pp., charts. 


Data on wages and hours taken from this report are published in this issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


Certon.—Controller of Labor. Administration report for 1934. Colombo, 1935. 
36 pp. 
Gives wage rates legally effective November 16, 1934, for men, women, and 
children in three sections of this island. 


DenMARK.—Socialministeriet. Beretning om arbejds- og fabriktilsynets virksomhed 
i aaret 1934. Copenhagen, 1935. 139 pp., diagrams, illus. (Szxrtryk af 
Socialt Tidsskrift, Juli-August 1935.) 

Report on factory inspection in Denmark in 1934. 


FINLAND.—Socialiministerié. Kansainliiton Kansainvdlisen Tydjdrjestén yleisen 
Konferenssin, kahdeksastoista istuntokausi Genévessd, vuonna 1934: Tyét- 
témyysvakuutus ja muu tyéttémien huolto sekd tydaika automaattisissa ik- 
kunalasitehtaissa. Helsingfors, 1935. 69 pp. 

A report on the discussions and resolutions in regard to unemployment in- 


surance and relief at the 18th session of the International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, 1934. 


— Sosialinen Tutkimustoimisto. Tapaturmatilastoa: Tyéssd sattuneet 
tapaturmat, vuonna 1931. Helsingfors, 1935. 61 pp. 
A re on industrial accidents in Finland in 1931. Printed in Finnish and 
Swedish with a French translation of the table of contents. 


France.—Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Annuaire statistique, 1934. 
Paris, 1935. 872 pp. 

_ Contains statistics of trade unions, wages and hours of labor, savings and 

insurance funds, and accidents, for different years, the last year given in the 


Pte of cases being 1932 although in some instances the data are as late as 


—— Ministére du Travail. Rapport sur l’application de la loi des assurances 
sociales (statistiques du 1** janvier 1932 au 31 décembre 1933). Paris, 1935. 
140 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Great Brirarn.—Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 71: 7, 


physique of man in industry, by E. P. Cathcart and others. London. 193% 
52 pp., charts, illus. , 
Reviewed in this issue. 


-_—— Industrial Health Research Board and Illumination Research Com mittee 

The effect of lighting on efficiency in rough work (tile pressing). London, 199; 

12 pp., diagrams. 7 

The study shows the improvement in output among small groups of tile preggers 
following installation of adequate illumination. 


-— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 92. 


The ignition of firedamp by compression, by H. B. Dizon and J. Harwood. 
London, 1935. 23 pp., diagrams, illus. 


—— —-— —— Thirteenth annual report, including a report of matters dealt with b, 
the Health Advisory Committee, 1934. London, 1935. 134 pp., diagrams. 
illus. 

The report contains an account of the progress of safety researches in regard 
to coal-dust explosions, firedamp explosions, and other physical conditions jy 
mines, including ventilation, mine temperatures, dusts, etc. 


—— Ministry of Health. Sixteenth annual report, 1934-85. London, 19835. 
3850 pp. (Cmd. 4978.) 

In addition to the customary reports for the current year on public health, 
maternity and child welfare, administration of the national health-insurance 
system, and housing, this report of the Minister of Health contains a ‘‘ Jubilee 
Survey ’’, giving a review of the main developments in the varied activities of the 
Ministry of Health during the 25 years of King George’s reign. 


IraLty.—Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale. Work of the 
National Fascist Institute of Social Insurance. Rome, 1935. 31 pp., illus 
Reviewed in this issue. 


LEAGUE OF Nations.—Economic Intelligence Service. World economic survey, 
1934-35. Geneva, 1935. 310 pp., charts. (World Peace Foundation, Ameri- 
can agent, Boston.) 

Sections are devoted to the movement of prices, the adjustment of agriculture, 
recovery in industrial production, and the wage-earner’s share in recovery, the 
latter section giving data on real wages, unemployment, working hours, and tly 
movement for shorter hours and improved working conditions. 


World production and prices, 1925-1984. Geneva, 1935. 146 
charts. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 
Mataya.—Labor Department. Annual report, for the year 1934. Kuala Lum- 
pur, 1935. 104 pp. 
Statistics are given on number of laborers employed by estates, mines, and 
factories, and wages paid on rubber and copra estates. 


NETHERLANDS.—Rijksverzekeringsbank. Verslag omtrent den staat der Rijksver- 
zekeringsbank en hare werkzaamheden in het jaar 1933. The Hague, 1939. 








Pp., 
Mi 


268 pp. 
Annual report on social insurance in the Netherlands during 1933, including 
insurance against accidents, disability, and old age, with related legislation. 
New Sours Waues (Avstraiia).—Health Department. Report for the year 


1933. Sydney, 1935. 125 pp., charts, illus. . 
Statistics covering disease prevention, maternal and child welfare, pure food 


legislation, and related matters pertaining to health. A section is devoted to 
industrial hygiene. 


Norway.—Chefinspekt¢gratet for Fabrikktilsynet. Arsberetninger fra arbeidsrddel 
og fabrikktilsynet, 1934. Oslo, 1935. 80 pp. 
Annual report on the activities of the Labor Council and factory inspectors 10 
Norway in 1934, including related legislation, statistics on industrial accidents 
and diseases, working hours of women and minors, etc. The report is in Nor 
wegian with a résumé in French and French translations of headings. 


ScorLanp.—Prisons Department. Annual report for the year 1984. Edinburgi 
1935. 74 pp. (Cmd. 4839.) 


A report on prison industries, and statistical data on employment of prisoners 
and the value of their earnings, are included in this annual review. 
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swepeN.—Riksforedkringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete, dr 1932. Stockholm, 
~ 1935. 49 pp. 

A report on industrial accidents in Sweden during 1932, by industries, occupa- 
tions, and causes. 


_— Statistiska Centralbyrin. Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1935. Stockholm, 
1935. 888 pp. 

This general statistical annual includes data on production, prices, cost of 
living, unemployment, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, wages, anc 
agricultural and consumers’ cooperative societies. The report is in Swedish, 
with French translations of table of contents, table heads, and footnotes. 


SwiTZERLAND.—Caisse Nationale Suisse d’Assurance en cas d’Accidents. Rap- 
port annuel et comptes pour l’exercice, 1934. [Berne,] 1935. 57 pp. 
The annual report of the Swiss national accident insurance fund for the year 
1934, covering both industrial and nonindustrial accidents. There were 127,948 
industrial accidents, 288 resulting in death. 


TasMANIA (AuSTRALIA).—Department of Public Health. Annual report for 1934. 
Hobart, 1935. 26 pp. 
Statistical summaries are given for the main divisions of public health work. 
The distribution of employees in factories is tabulated by age and industry, and 
new legislation under the wage-boards act and the shops act is covered briefly. 


Union oF Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Census of industrial 
establishments: Statistics of factories and productive industries (excluding min- 
ing and quarrying) in the Union for the year 1932-33 (sixteenth industrial 
census, 1934). Pretoria, 19385. 80 pp. (In English and Dutch.) 

Employment is shown by industry and by race, with total amounts paid in 
wages and salaries, as well as certain other costs including materials. 


Warsaw (PoLtanp).—Gléwny w Wydziale Statystyezny. Rocznik statystyczny 
Warszawy, 1933. Warsaw, 1935. 114 pp., maps. (In Polish and French.) 
Statistical annual for Warsaw for 1933, containing information on housing, 
population movements, prices and cost of living, employment, industrial disputes, 
and social insurance. 


Zizich (SwiTzERLAND).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt 
Ziirich, 1934. Ziirich, 1935. 253 pp., charts. 
This yearbook contains statistical information in regard to economic and social 
conditions in the city of Ziirich, Switzerland, including housing, employment, 
unemployment, and unemployment insurance. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ApULT EpucaTION. Adjustment Service Series, 
Report VII: Community agency relationships of the Adjustment Service, by 
L. 8S. Hawkins and others. New York, 60 East 42d Street, 1935. 80 pp. 

In numerous instances the Adjustment Service has been able to supplement the 
efforts of community agencies in behalf of their clients, and in turn many of these 
agencies have furnished educational, recreational, and vocational opportunities 
for the clients of the Adjustment Service. 


—— Annual report of the director, in behalf of the executive board, for 1934-86. 
New York, 60 East 42d Street, 19385. 42 pp. 
In the section of this report which deals with workers’ education, some interest- 


ing statements are made on the relation of such education to general adult 
education. 


AmpRIcAN Pusiic WELFARE AssociaTION. Digest of social welfare legislation, 
1935, by Marietta Stevenson and Susan Posanski. Chicago, 850 East 58th 
Street, 1985. 38 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum. The house for modern living: 107 small house designs, 
— with plans. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. 141 pp., plans, 
illus. 

Asnrorp, E. Bricnut. Glen’s law relating to unemployment assistance. London, 
Law & Local Government Publications, Ltd., 1934. 176 pp. 

An exposition of the British unemployment assistance act enacted as part of 


the amended unemployment insurance acts, in 1934. As the rules governing the 
administration of the act had not been issued at the time of publication, various 
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authorities are quoted on points involved in the transition from the sysi 
insurance benefits and poor relief formerly in effect. The text of the Une; 
ment Insurance Act, 1934, is given together with a circular issued by the M 
of Health in July 1934 relative to contributions by local authorities. 
BEARDSLEY, ARTHUR S., AND ORMAN, Oscar C. Bibliography of selected mai: rials 
relating to the legislation of the New Deal. Seattle, Wash., Universit, Boo) 
Store, 1935. 111 pp. (Mimeographed.) , 


CieETON, GLEN U. Occupational adjustment in Allegheny County: A 1 of 
an experiment in educational and vocational guidance of unemployed 1/\,)\); 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 1985. 658 pp., chart. 


CoMMISSION OF INquiIRY ON PusBuic Service PerRsoNnNEL. Civil service aload— 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Germany. New York, McGraw-Hill! Boo). 
Co., Inc., 19385. 275 pp. 

An analytical discussion of the recruiting, training, and tenure policies anq 
personnel relations, in the government service of the countries named. - 


—— Problems of the American public service: Five monographs on specific 11s pect; 
of personnel administration. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 
433 pp., chart. 

The specific aspects covered in this compilation of monographs, by dilferent 
writers, on Federal, State, and municipal civil service are: Responsible govern. 
ment service under the American Constitution; municipal civil service in the 
United States; employer and employee in the public service, which includes 4 
discussion of employee organizations and methods; veteran preference in the 
public service; personnel practices in business and governmental organizations, 
which is a discussion of similarities and differences in personnel problems iy 
private and public employment and methods of meeting them. 

DietscH, Prerre. De la légalité des syndicats de fonctionnaires. Paris, Recueil 
Sirey, 1934. 159 pp. 

The author discusses the legal status of unions organized among civil servants 

in France. A bibliography is appended. 


Dinner, Joser. Die Gewerkschaften im Arbeitskampf: Ein Beitrag zur Ty pologi 
des Streiks. Basel, Philographischer Verlag, 1935. 92 pp. 


ms of 
nploy. 
inister 


Deals with the struggles of labor unions in various countries for the !etter- 
ment of labor conditions, including a historical sketch of the inception and 
development of the trade-union movement and contrasting the free labor unions 
with the Communist and Fascist labor organizations. A bibliography is given 
FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE FAscISTA DEI PROPRIETARI DI FassrRicati. / 


mercato edilizio. Rome, Italy, 19385. xiv, 179 pp. 
Contains data on cost of building construction, including dwellings; wages and 


unemployment in the building industry; rents; and cost of gas, electricity, and 
water services. 


FicuTEL, JOHANNES. Der familienlohn. Munich, Selbstverlag, 1934. 171 jp. 
A historical sketch of the development of family allowances in various countries, 
and proposals for reform. 


Ga..Loway, GrorceE B., and associates. Industrial planning under codes. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1935. 428 pp., charts. 

An account of the experience of 15 leading or representative industries, from 
the viewpoint of the effectiveness of the N. R. A. codes in promoting industry 
planning, a separate chapter written by an expert in the field being devoted to 
each industry. The industries covered are cotton-textile, woolen and worsted, 
iron and steel, bituminous coal, petroleum, lumber and timber products, chemical, 
paper and pulp, rubber, electrical manufacturing, machine tool, automobile, !131, 
and construction, and retail trade. A selected list of references to material on 
industrial planning is appended. 


Gostin, Ryutuis A., and Omar P. Rich man, poor man: Pictures of a paradot. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1935. 85 pp., charts. 

An economic primer showing the position of the United States as regards total 
natural resources, density of population, productive capacity, food and clothing 
consumption, and unemployment. Sections are also devoted to economics, 
trade, wealth, profits, savings, and debts. 
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HaccaRD, Howarp W., M. D., and Greensera, Leon A., Ph. D. Diet and 
physical efficiency: The influence of rerenes of meals upon physical efficiency 
and industrial productivity. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. 180 
pp. charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Hitt, SipngyY. Housing under capitalism. New York, International Publishers 
(International Pamphlets No. 46), 1935. 39 pp. 

A critical review of activities of the Federal Government in the field of low-cost 
housing, and suggestions for a housing program. 


HitTton, Joun, and others, Editors. Are trade unions obstructive? An impartial 
inquiry. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd:, 1935. 349 pp. 

This is a study to determine to what extent the conditions imposed by British 
trade unions are responsible for ‘‘failure to obtain prosperity commensurate with 
productive capacity.’’ In the effort to find the answer to the question in the 
book’s title, the authors analyze minutely the policies and practices of labor 
organizations in regard to wages, methods of wage payment, hours, restriction 
of output, efficiency, craft jurisdiction, apprenticeship restrictions and other 
limitations upon entry into employment, and collective agreements, in 13 basic 
industries in Great Britain. 


Hutton, GRAHAM, Editor. The burden of plenty? 
Unwin, Lid., 1935. 158 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR HoOuSING AND TOWN PLANNING. XIV Interna- 
tional Housing and Town Planning Congress, London, 1935. Part 1, Papers 
and general reports. London, W. ¢. 1, 25 Bedford Row, 1935. 416 pp., maps, 
charts, illus. 

Papers on various housing subjects, including planning of cities, zoning, and 
house building, in different countries, printed in native tongues of the authors, 
and summarized in French, German, and English. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF GENERAL Factory Workers. Digest of data 
showing the desirability and practicability of an international reduction of 
working hours in chemical industries. Amsterdam, Museumplein 17, 1935. 
20 pp. 


KUYKENDALL, Rauten S. The earliest Japanese labor immigration to Hawait. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii (Occasional Papers No. 25), 1935. 26 pp. 
A report on the Japanese contract laborers who came to Hawaii in 1868. 


LEONARD, JONATHAN Norton. Tools of tomorrow. New York, Viking Press, 1936. 
310 pp., illus. 
An appraisal of the present stage of technology and a forecast of future develop- 
ments in the field of applied science. 


McCorp, C. Stewart. The renovizing of a social order. Seattle, Geo. E. Minor 
Press, 1935. 186 pp. 

“Suggested remedial treatment” for certain unsound phases of our economic 
and social structure. In the chapter on labor and wages the author advocates 
the establishment of trade (vocational) schools; an equitable wage rate paid in a 
stabilized or managed currency, the rate to be determined through a wage- 
regulatory mechanism consisting of economic advisers from the Departments of 
Labor, Commerce, and the Treasury in collaboration with representatives of 
organized labor and others; and a system of social insurance, including old-age 
insurance, which the author designates as a ‘‘sales-tax-form-of-saving-for-old- 
age.” 

Marsu, Leonarp C. Employment research: An introduction to the McGill pro- 
gramme of research in the social sciences. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
ie 344 pp., map, charts. (McGill [University] Social Research Series 

o. 1.) 

The research program described in this volume undertakes to consider the 
problem of unemployment not only in its more immediate but also in its perma- 
nent implications. 


Merropouitan Lire Insurance Co. Twenty-five years of life conservation. 
New York, 1 Madison Avenue, 1935. 48 pp., charts, illus. 

_ An account of the organized welfare work of the company covering its activities 

in relation to health and life conservation during a quarter of a century. 


London, George Allen & 
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Micue.is, Giuserre de. World reorganization on corporative lines. Londpy, 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 312 pp., map. 
The author advocates coordination of the elements of production—} 


labor, land, raw materials, and capital—along the lines followed in Italy 
solution of world economic problems. 


luMan 


Missen, Lustig R. The employment of leisure. Exeter, England, A. Wheaton 
& Co., Ltd., 1935. 184 pp., charts. 
The author gives an account of the development of organized society and the 


growth of the idea of a constructive use of leisure time, and reviews the work of 
various organizations in this field. 


Murpuy, J.T. Modern trade unionism. London, George Routledge & Sons, Lid. 
1935. 199 pp. 
An examination of the structure, functions, and activities of British trade 
unions from the viewpoint of their adequacy to meet the ‘‘workers’ control of 
industry’”’ which the author forecasts. 


Mussouin1, Benito. Fascism—doctrine and institutions. Rome, “‘Ardita,’’ 1935. 
813 pp. (In English.) 

Fascist principles are presented with a collection of the basic laws of Fascism, 
including those on government provision for profitable use of leisure time, ma- 
ternity aid and child welfare, and compulsory old-age, tuberculosis, and unem- 
ployment insurance. A bibliography of literature on Fascism is appended. 


NATIONAL AssocraTION OF Woout Manvuracturers. Bulletin, Vol. LXIV: 
Activities of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers for 1934; statis- 
tics of the industry and matters relating to the code of fair competition for the 
wool-textile industry. New York, 386 Fourth Avenue, 1935. $338 pp., charts. 

Besides statistics of the wool-textile industry, this bulletin contains texts of the 
code, resolutions, Executive orders, and reports that affected the history of the 
industry under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


NETHERLANDS Economic Institute. [Publication] No. 12: Reemployment and 
its consequences for national welfare and public finance; a contribution to the 
study of primary and secondary effects of public expenditure for the construction 
of a durable capital good (the second ‘‘statendam’’); by Henri Reuchlin. Haar- 
lem, 1935. 68 pp. (In Dutch, with English translation of the title, and sum- 
martes in English and French.) 


New Fasran Researco Bureau. Socialization of the electrical supply industry’ 
by G. H. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1934. 104 pp., map, charts. 
A description of the existing organization for supplying electricity, and argu- 
ments for and against large scale operations and centralized ownership. 


Nites, Henry E., anp Nites, Mary Cusuine Howarp. The office supervisor, 
his relations to persons and to work. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1935. 247 pp., diagrams. 

Plans, methods, and personnel policies in handling office work and clerical 


staffs, based upon practical daily experience of men and women who supervise 
office workers. 


Pearson, 8. Vere. The growth and distribution of population. London, Georg: 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1985. 448 pp., maps, illus. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce’ 
Industrial Research Department. Study of Population Redistribution, Bulle- 
tin No. 2: Migration and planes of living, 1920-34, by Carter Goodrich and 
cthers. Philadelphia, 1985. 111 pp., maps, chars. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Study of Population Redistribution, Bulletin No. 3: Is industry 
decentralizing? A statistical analysis of locational changes in manufacturing 
employment, 1899-1933, by Daniel B. Creamer. Philadelphia, 1935. 105 pp., 
ma 


Dp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


PRINCETON University. Industrial Relations Section. Personnel programs in 
department stores, by Helen Baker. Princeton, 1935. 85 pp. ¥ 
This study of 50 representatives stores covers the types of personnel adminis- 
tration, employment methods, training, methods of payment, and salary stand- 
ards. Dismissal policies are also discussed, and measures for various welfare 
features such as health services and recreational activities, benefit and insurance 
plans, and savings and loan plans are described, A bibliography is given. 
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pichTER, Lurz. Grundriss der Reichsversicherung. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 
1935. 100 pp. 
A brief review of social insurance in Germany, including the principal changes 
made since the beginning of the National Socialist regime in Germany. 








RussELL SaGE Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 130: Recent pamphlets on 
social subjects; a selected list of material issued 1934-35. New York, 130 East 
Twenty-second Street, April 1935. 12 pp. 

Among the subjects covered are: Adult education and vocational adjustment; 
housing and slum clearance; labor and industry; social insurance; leisure and 
recreation. 


RustGARD, JoHN. The law of wages and the cost of its infraction. Minneapolis, 
Midwest Book Co., 1935. 60 pp. 

The author holds that to reduce the earnings of the industrial population in 
line With agricultural earnings would stem migration to cities, equalize conditions, 
and prevent depression and unemployment. Disparities in wages as between 
organized and unorganized labor groups are believed to produce bad results, and 
the limitations placed on output by trade unions are viewed as disastrous. 

















RuTzEBECK, HsauMarR. Reciprocal economy: Self-help cooperative technique and 
management. Santa Barbara, Calif., J. F. Rowny Press, 1985. 32 pp., 
chart. 3d ed., rev. 

Explains the benefits of the cooperative self-help movement among the unem- 
ployed (‘‘reciprocal economy’’) in lessening the cost of public relief and in 
improving the morale of the unemployed and assisting them to become self- 
supporting, and describes the best procedures in organizing a self-help group, 
the essentials to be followed, and pitfalls to be avoided. It emphasizes the 
necessity of cooperative methods and of enlisting the efforts and abilities of the 
whole group, and stresses the round-table conference method as the best for 
these purposes. 


RyaN, FrepERIcK Lynne. The rehabilitation of Oklahoma coal mining communi- 
ties. Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. 120 pp., maps, 
chart. 

This study includes a historical survey of the coal districts of Oklahoma. 

Development of the coal communities is traced and proposals are made for 

rehabilitating them. 


SemasHKO, N.A. Health protectioninthe U.S.S.R. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1935. 176 pp. 
The author deseribes the basic principles and structure of Soviet medicine, 
the manner in which health services have developed, and the various specific 
projects which are being carried out. 


SrewaRT, MaxweEtu 8. Your money and mine: An analysis of our national in- 
come. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, 19386. 
20 pp., charts. 

A summary of official and nonofficial estimates of income. 


StTocKHOLM, UNIvERsITy OF. Institute for Social Sciences. Wages, cost of living, 
and national income in Sweden, 1860-19380: Vol. II, Wages in Sweden, 1860- 
1930, part 2: Government and municipal services, agriculture and forestry, 
the general movement of wages in Sweden. London, P. 8S. King & Son, Ltd., 
1985. 393 pp., maps, charts. 


Toxyo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND INDUsTRY. The annual statistical report, 
1935. Tokyo, 1985. 298 pp. (In Japanese and English.) 
The rep ort includes data on prices, wages, and production. 


Turin, 8. P. From Peter the Great to Lenin: A history of the Russian labor move- 
ment with special reference to trade unionism. London, P. S. King & Son, 
Lid., 1935. 217 pp. 

In addition to historical material, this book presents an analysis of trends and 
characteristics of the Soviet movement and Russian labor organization, based 
upon documentary sources not previously used, and upon the personal exper- 
lences and participation of the author in the Russian labor movement. 
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WarE, NorMAN J. Labor in modern industrial society. New York, D.C [eq 
& Co., 1935. 561 pp., charts. 

A comprehensive study of the place of labor and the various labor moveniitg j, 

the economic and political history of the United States, written, the ayjtho, 

states, ‘‘from the standpoint of labor.”’ 


Watson, Frank. Housing problems and possibilities in the United States. 
York, Harper & Bros., 19385. 100 pp., charts. 


Watson, WiLuiAM Foster. Machines and men: An autobiography of an | 
mechanic. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 226 pp. 
The working-life history of a skilled mechanic, in plants of many types 
scriptive of processes and different types of management. 


WituiaMs, Husert, Editor. Man and the machine. London, George Rout! 
Sons, Ltd., 1935. 207 pp. 
The book contains a number of articles by different authors treating in ge 
of the growth of leisure and leisure-time pursuits, the general increase i: : 
ductivity, and the changes in machine methods, as they affect employment iy ; 
number of major industries. 


Wricut, Henry. Rehousing urban America. New York, Columbia Univers 
Press, 1935. 173 pp., plans, illus. 
Deals with housing as the focal point for rehabilitating cities and presents g 
study of recent changes in housing techniques and a forecast of advancement 
planning. 
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